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here are two reasons 


why your cleanser should 


be soft and fine 

















1. & cut grease without- 


ACh 


2. t0 protect the beauty, 
of eali hendi 


A harsh, gritty cleanser is a splendid 
thing with which to scour off dirt and 
grease JF you don’t care how you scratch 
your kitchen sink, your nice kitchenware 
—or how you roughen your hands. 

But if you do care (as we think you do 
there’s another w ay— better, and safe. 

“Blot up” grease and dirt with Bon Ami! 

“Blot up”—that is just what Bon Ami 
does. For in its very fineness is a unique 
cleansing power. This odorless powder 
eliminates dirt quickly—without harm to 


or the hands that use it. 





what it touches 

So, if you want to cut grease and dirt— 
without scratching or dulling your sinks, 
kitchenware or bathtubs (and incidentally 
without clogging up drains), if you want a 
thorough cleanser that will not redden 
your hands—use Bon Ami. 

NOTE ... Now Bon Ami can be had in 
a lovely, black and gold, nearly double- 
size de luxe Package for Bathrooms, as 
well as the regular Powder and Cake for 
kitchen and general household use. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY . . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Huntington Seikel Graham 


‘The man who most wisely said 


Make sure you’re right, then go ahead, 
Might well have added this to it, 
Make sure you’re wrong before you quit. 
Missouri Newsletter 


BacK IN 1917 when rural electrification yet consisted of a few 
unsatisfactory farm lines, Arthur Huntington, an Iowa man, 
caught a vision of its meaning to the open country. Untiring] 
he labored for the sound development of farn 

Last year agriculture used more current than all the railroads 


of the country combined. All honor to a pioneer. 


high line servic 


““T ENJOY LIVING on the farm because I love the real things of 
life,” says Lulu M. Seikel, one of the outstanding farm wives 
of Pottawatomie County, Oklahoma. The mother of a lars 
family, she has found time for years to teach a Sunday scho« 
in a rural church. She has also taken an active part in home 


demonstration clubs, and work for community advancement 


SPRINGFIELD, Ou10, JANUARY 22, 1932. The thirtieth anniv 
sary of the organization of the first boys’ and girls’ agricul 
tural club in the United States was celebrated here today 
High honors were bestowed upon A. B. Graham for his vis 

in founding at this place a club of the type now known 

4-H clubs. Today the 
cance than any similar activity. All honor to another pioneer 


1 4 
4 H club movement has more signif 


SPRING BRINGS JOY to the animals of the earth, the birds of the 
air, and to man when he is not too mean in spirit to respond t 

Nature’s advances. Likewise it brings new problems which 
must be met intelligently in a year like this. Remember at 
such times we are always just as close to you as your pen and 
ink, or a postcard. Give us a chance to help. We want you to 


think of us first when you feel the need of outside suggestion 
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Tips 


Peeves corn by the hill- 
drop method weakened the root 
anchorage and cut the yield an aver- 
age of eight bushels an acre in tests 
conducted last summer by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


* 
A living dam made of bluegrass 


sod in sacks placed at the bottom of 


small gullies is recommended by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture to check soil washing. 

* 

A variety of oats so resistant to 
mut that it is unnecessary to treat 
the seed oats has been found satis- 
factory at the Michigan State Col- 
ege and in several sections of that 
tate. This variety is called “‘Mark- 

These oats yield well, but the 
traw is not stiff enough to prevent 

.iging onheavy soils. It is not rec- 

oneal where stem rust is at all 
prevalent. 

cai 

The square braid basket shown 
ibove has been adopted by the New 
York State Vegetable Growers As- 
ocilation as a state-wide standard 
tor tomatoes, peas, beans, and other 
products for which it is suitable. This 

ction was taken January 6, 1932. Its 


se is not compulsory, but its adop- 
tion is expected to help i in reducing 

irrent confusion in local marketing. 
(he 12-quart size sold last season at 
5 to 65 cents a dozen in quantity. A 
good basket with a top on it will 
upport the weight of a man. 

























at Is New in Farming 
You Can Use Today 


A movement is under way to 
reduce the cost of marketing live- 
stock in South St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The United States Department of 


Agriculture has instituted proceed- 
ings which propose to save farmers 
$50,000 a year thru reduced feed and 
bedding costs and $20,000 more on 
weighing charges. Agitation for simi- 

lar adjustments in other terminal 
markets is being made by livestock 
producers. The disappointing ele- 
ment is that this St. Paul hearing 
probably will be delayed till 1933. 

* 

Rye is fully as satisfactory as 
barley or wheat for lamb feeding. At 
the Morris, Minnesota, experiment 
station lambs fed on rye supple- 
mented with alfalfa and linseed meal 
were finished in an 86-day feeding 
period and made gains at a very low 
cost. Grinding was unnecessary and 
undesirable. Rye, however, is not 
desirable as a major part of the 
swine or cattle ration. 

-* 

Demand is steadily increasing for 
smaller turkeys. One of the largest 
chain store buyers states that three- 
fourths of the consumer demand | 
for 8 to 12-pound turkeys. Last year 
these smaller turkeys commanded a 
premium of 3 to 4 cents a pound over 
the exceedingly large ones. 

* 

Tests have been made by the 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
to determine the value of ammonium 








A new process for sweetening con- 
densed milk with corn sugar, de- 
veloped at the University of Illinois, 
opens a possible outlet for the 
average corn crop from about 9,000 
acres should every Illinois con- 
densary adopt it 


Vegetable basket adopted this year 
by New York State Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association. (See item below) 





destruction of 
This chemical ap- 
pears to give better success in the 


sulfocyanate in the 
perennial weeds. 


treatment of field bindweed than 
sodium chlorate does, but so far it 
has not proved as good as the latter 
in destroying leafy spurge. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Experiment 
Station has also been working on 
this material for two years in an 
attempt to find something as effec 
tive as sodium chlorate that would 
not be subject to the same criticisms. 
No poisonous effect is noted after 
two weeks. From two to five pounds 
per square rod is usually sufficient 
applied as a wet spray or sprinkled 
on as a dry salt. Extensive investiga 
tions will be continued on this prod- 
uct this summer. 


Use bacterial cultures sold for 
inoculating legumes while they are 
still fresh, urges the New York Agri 
cultural Experiment Station. Buyers 
should pay strict attention to the 
expiration dates given on the labels 
when they buy legume cultures. 

* 

Pigeon pox et is recom- 
mended now by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for poul 
try if chicken pox is prevalent in a 
community or on the farm so that 
the flock is in danger. Pigeon pox 
vaccine is claimed to be better than 
ordinary chicken pox vaccine be- 
cause it causes less physical reaction 
in the birds Continued on page 79 
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DELIVERED October 30, 1928—this “Caterpillar” 
Thirty brought the 12-rnonth tractor year to the 
Unz Brothers of Reddick, Illinois! Besides hus- 
tling through a heavy schedule at home—it earns 
good wages doing a pile of custom work for neigh- 
bors and road officials. Here are some of the 
many profitable things their versatile “Caterpillar” 
had done, up to February 1, 1932: 
Plowed 1500 acres 
Made 2000 acres of meilow 
seed-bed 


Pulled 1000 rods of hedge 

Pulled strawstacks over 
field for scattering . 

Pulled the Combine chine 

Built public roads with Shelled 475,000 bushels of 
scraper and grader corn 


Opened snowbound roads 


Powered a hammermill 
grinder 


Powered a wood saw 


Powered a threshing ma- 


This “Caterpillar” has been operated 5200 hours 
in 39 months. It has averaged just 2814 gallons of 
fuel per 10-hour operating day. Its stout, sure- 
treading tracks have traveled over 12,000 miles 
across sand, mud, snow—all sorts of footing. The 
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Some record 








owners report that they’re good for years yet. 

And, as many “Caterpillar” owners do, Unz 
Brothers bought a second “Caterpillar” track- 
type Tractor—a Fifteen, which is living up to 
their veteran Thirty’s reputation for economy 
and working capacity per horse-power! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar’’ Dealer Near You) AG-14 


Track-type Tractors 


Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractor profitably on my farm? 
Size of farm Chief crop 
Power now used 


Name 


Address_ Se ee Se A Le ee ee 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
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Goon land can profitably 
be devoted to well-planned 
pastures. In these South Da- 
kota tests, figuring milk at 
$1.25 a hundred pounds, al- 
falfa pasture returned a net 
of $27.95 per acre. Sweet clov- 
er returned $31.36, and sudan 
grass $24.42. In comparing 
these values it must be real- 
ized that, on account of the 
seasons when the two crops 
come on, sudan grass and 
sweet-clover or alfalfa cannot 
be substituted for each other. 
A complete pasture program 
is necessary for most profit. 
—KEditors. 








Jacob Elmer of Monticello, Wisconsin, 
with part of his Brown Swiss herd 





Pasture Planning Pays 


By T. M. Olson 


South Dakota State College 





A WELL-PLANNED rotation of 


pastures means increased prc duction 
ind economical production. It also 
neans good returns for the land so 
ised. 
In much of the country the dairy 
tarmer can rely on native pasture for 
nly a comparatively short time, 
sually from the latter part of May 
ntil the first of July. It is doubtful 
vhether the farmer is justified in 
lying on native pasture at any 
time, if the land used for pasture is 
dapted to cultivation and the soil 
tertile. Such land when seeded to 
iltivated pasture crops and used as 
isture for high-producing dairy 


ws will often net better returns 
r acre than when seeded to any 
ther cultivated crop. 


Early spring pasture can best be 
provided by seeding winter rye. The 
rye will furnish late fall pasture as 
well as early spring pasture when 
there is sufficient moisture. In South 
Dakota latitude the rye pasture will 


be ready for pasturing in April if 


the spring rains have been adequate. 
On good soil, rye pasture will carry 
up to two cows per acre until the 
sweet clover pasture is available. The 
rye pasture can then be disked and 
seeded to sudan grass. If the sudan 
grass is seeded in May at about corn 
planting time it will be ready for 
pasturing not later than the middle 
of July, and will furnish good pas- 
ture until frost. 

Sweet clover pasture will take care 
of the herd when it is taken off the 





rye pasture until the sudan grass 
pasture is fit. The sweet clover pas- 
ture can then be alternated with 
sudan grass. That is, pasture each 
heavily for a short time, and then 
allow one to grow, while the herd is 
running on the other pasture. This 
practice will keep the pasture grass 
younger, more palatable and on the 
whole net better results than light 
pasturing over a longer period of 
time. 


ALFALFA pasture will substitute 
for the sweet clover as an early pas- 
ture and will correspond very well 
with sweet clover in length of pas- 
ture season. The cost of seed and 
the difficulty of getting a stand are 
factors to | Continued on page 49 
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He didn’t know it, but he 
bought an 


Unbalanced 
Tire! 


When he bought that tire, the dealer gave him a 
grand selling — loaded him all up with data 
about weight, measurements, tread thickness, 












plies and so on. It sounded convincing — but 
what he didn’t know was that he was buying an 
unbalanced fire. 









This morning when he backed the car out 
of the barn, his tires looked in good condition 
—safe for thousands of miles more. 

But there was a battle waging inside his 
tires that he couldn’t see—the tread and 


— 























carcass were at war. — Wri ee Se 
The tread, which looked so thick and stout, 
pounded away at the cords in the carcass until came the new Silent All-Weather Tread — the | 
it wore them out — too soon. only tread with noiseless center traction. 
That’s what happens with an unbalanced tire. But most important of all Goodyear contri- 
No matter how thick the tread — you cannot butions to long tire mileage is the combination of 
ride on it if the carcass beneath goes to pieces. correct design, correct materials, correct con- 
No matter how stout the carcass — it is not safe struction for a balanced tire. 
to ride on it if the tread too quickly wears away. It is this which makes Goodyear Tires uniformly 
Both parts of atire must be equally good— outlast others, out-value others, outsell others! 
both balanced in quality, balanced in ability to en- It is this which makes “‘more people ride on 
dure — if you are to get your full money’s worth. Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.” 





To give you balanced tires, Goodyear 


e ~ 

operates the world’s largest tire- TUNE IN: 

testing fleet, the world’s greatest rubber Goodyear invites you to You want the most for your tire 
. . } a . hear John Philip Sousa 9 5 All ish baw 

laboratories, the world’s closest control and his Band... Arthur money, don’t you? All right, buy a 


Pryor and his Band... - -_ ‘Te 
of rubber manufacturing processes. Revellers Quartet and balanced tire—a Goodyear Tire. 
" ‘s Goodyear Concert- Dance 
Out of Goodyear laboratories came Gebictnd.<.- eens Perhaps the most welcome news of 


. : Bg - : Wednesday and Saturday ? . — ° id i ies . ‘ 
Supertwist—and the All-Weather night, over N.B. C. Red all is saved till last: whether you want 


Network, WEAF and 
Associated Stations 


Tread—both famous features of tire tires for your passenger car or for your 








construction. Out of these laboratories truck—Goodyears cost no more. 





RUBBER 


“ATM 


a 


Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc 
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The rotary hoe is used over the crops and is effective in 


destroying small weeds 


Why Cultivate 


and How 


By J. Brownlee Davidson 


‘be expense of cultivating such 


growing crops as corn is an impor- 
tant item in the cost of their produc- 
tion and any method which will 
bring about a reduction in this ex- 
pense is obviously worth while. If 
the cost of the use of land or rental 
be not included, and the operating 
cost alone be considered, it will be 
found that the cost of cultivation 
of corn will make up from 20 to 30 
percent of the total operating costs 
and involves 11% to § hours of labor, 
4 to 8 horsepower hours, and the 
necessary machinery costs. 

The cost of labor may be reduced 
by using larger machines thus in- 
creasing the output per unit of 
labor. The cost of power may be 
reduced by using the power more 
efficiently or by using lighter draft 
implements. The cost of the use of 
machinery may be reduced by in- 
reasing the annual service obtained 
from the machines. 

In the past the labor of cultiva- 
tion has been reduced by increasing 
the size of the cultivator; thus, we 
have passed thru the 
tages of single-shovel, double-shov- 
el, straddle-row, and two-row culti- 
vators, up to the present time when 
three-, four-, or more row machines 
are used under favorable conditions. 

Why Cultivate? With the change 
n methods, particularly in increas- 
ng the size of the machines, care 


successive 











A combination of rotary hoe and 
shovels which is very effective for 
wide cultivators 





must be taken not to lower the 
quality of the work to the point 
where the yields are affected un- 
favorably. In the light of this state- 
ment, it is pertinent to consider the 
purpose of cultivation. Careful ex- 


periments conducted at several of 


the state agricultural experiment 
stations have greatly changed the 
ideas of farmers and agronomists 
concerning the true purposes of 
cultivation. 

Kormerly much stress was laid 
upon the importance of producing 
a soil mulch to retain the moisture 
and the desirability of soil aeration. 
Now it is recognized that under nor- 
mal conditions with a properly pre 
pared seedbed the most important 
reason for cultivation is to destroy 
Extended experiments at 
nine of the leading experiment sta- 
tions indicate this to be true without 
a question of a doubt. Weeds com- 
pete with the crops for soil moisture 
and food elements and if controlled 
by any means whatever, the results 
are the same providing the plants 
are not injured in the process. 


weeds. 


PRINCIPLES of Weed Control. Vf 


the destruction of weeds is the main 
object of cultivation, an inquir 
the principles of controlling weeds 
may well be considered. Of course, 
any method which will the 
ground of weeds or weed seeds is 


into 


free 












et 





A wide cultivator equipped with disk hillers to run near 
the corn and cut thru trash and vines 


very helpful. Weeds should not be 
allowed to mature seed either in the 
field or in adjoining fence rows. 
Stimulating weed seed to germinate 
and destroying the young weeds 
before planting is a good practice, 
but cultivation in general has to do 
with the destruction of weeds after 
they have started to grow. 

The following methods are used to 
destroy growing weeds by cultiva- 
rion: 

1. Covering with soil or smother- 
ing. 

2. Destroying the root system of 
the weeds. Sometimes this method 
is coupled with more or less damage 
to the weed plant above the surface. 


| 

COVERING or smothering calls for 
the movement of a large amount of 
soil, particularly if the weeds have 
a good start. Listed corn planted in 
furrows not only has the advantage 
of planting the seed in soil quite 
free from weed seed, but the furrow 
provides an abundance of soil to be 
returned by cultivation around the 
plants, thus enabling the weeds to 
be easily covered. 

The attack on the root system 
varies from a mere shaving or cut- 
ting of the weed roots below the 
surface to the dragging or tearing 
of the weeds free from the soil by 
teeth or shovels. 


[ Continued on page 70 
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A United Front 


: a year started well for organized agriculture. 
Early in January, the three great farm organiza- 
tions, the Grange, The American Farm Bureau 
Fede ration, and the Farmers’ Union, after a series 
of committee conferences in Chicago, met in 
Washington and laid before Congress a six-point 
program on which they all agreed. This is of first 
importance because Congress has justly com- 
plained that until the farmers could agree upon a 
program it would be impossible to legislate in 
their behalf. 

It took Congress eight years to formulate the 
marketing act out of the diverse relief plans pro- 
posed by the representatives of the various farm 
groups. The idea of a farm board was the one 
point on which there was any semblance of agree- 
ment, so out of eight years debate came the 
Federal Farm Board and the marketing act. 

It is expecting too much to hope for one great 
agricultural organization, if that would be desir- 
able, but it is not too much to expect that the 
leaders of all farm organizations can come to- 
gether as a common council and find those points 
on which they can agree. This idea has been very 
successful in some states. A state council of agri- 
culture gets results when it comes before a legis- 
lature. 

There is no excuse for farm organizations to fight 
one another. Each can function in its own way 
and find plenty to do. 


A Legume Shortage 


ALFALFA hay is selling higher than bran in most 
of the livestock areas of this country. In fact all 
grains are ridiculously cheap compared to legume 
hays of any kind. This is due to a comparative 
shortage of legume hay in the Cornbelt this 
winter. 

But next year promises to be worse. Much of 
the clover is a total failure. Two years of drouth 
followed by a winter of excessive freezing and 
thawing have impaired the alfalfa crop on many 
farms. There is every reason to believe that legume 
hays will be even more scarce next winter. 

Have plenty of alfalfa or clover this year if 
possible. But if there is any chance of not having 
enough of these two crops, then the smart farmer 
will insure his income for next winter now by 
providing for plenty of soybeans for a hay crop. 


The Burden of Education 


Fi YUR reasons why school taxes rest heavier on 
the farmer than upon urban classes of people are 
offered by O. D. Duncan of the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College: 

First, if both the quantity and the quality of 
the schooling are the same in the city and the 
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country, costs will be relatively higher in the 
country because agricultural wealth is less highly 
concentrated than urban wealth and the density of 
farm population is lower per square mile than that 
of the city population. 

Second, both the average taxable wealth and 
income per capita are much higher in the cities 
than in the country. 

Third, public service corporations, such as rail- 
roads, pipe lines, trolley lines, and telephone com- 
panies, contribute more relatively to the cities 
where their offices are located than to the indi- 
vidual rural communities which they serve. 

Fourth, as a general rule, the income-yielding 
power of urban property and industrial capital is 
several times greater in terms of actual cash than 
that of farm land in proportion to the amount of 
investment required. 


Taxes Come Down 


ILLINo!Is farmers won a victory in their tax 
fight this winter and now that state has an income 
tax law. lowa taxpayers will be called upon to con- 
tribute in 1932 twelve million dollars less in tax 
money for all purposes than in 1931. This is a cut 
of nearly 10 percent. 

The assessed value of farm lands, exclusive of 
improvements, will be reduced 14 percent in Kan- 
sas this year. At last just plain kicking by the 
taxpayer is being converted into concerted action 
which is getting results. We are proud to note 
these attacks where big money is involved. 

We are not so proud of the community which 
satisfies its craving for tax retrenchment by reduc- 
ing the salaries of its teachers. Perhaps everyone 
should share in the readjustment, but why stop 
after a few frenzied cuts have been made that at 
best can mean only 30 or 40 cents saving on the 
average farm. This is an ideal time for a thoro 
overhauling of our entire tax system. 


Corporation Farming 


To make a living foul or fair, 
One cannot farm from a swivel chair —¥. D. Farrell. 


THE above quotation from the president of 
Kansas State College seems to bear with special 
weight just now on a lot of corporation farms. The 
merits of these institutions have been widely sung 
by certain eastern writers and others who knew 
little about actual farming or who were obsessed 
with a beautiful theory. When adversity called at 
the corporation farm, it soon proved that such a 
scheme of farming possessed no magic charms, 
either. 


Every intelligent American should take off his 
hat to the courage and skill with which the farmer 
is facing the task of adjusting his industry and 
lowering his costs. Hats off, too, to the cooper a- 
tives who are increasing the efficiency and lower- 
ing the costs of distribution —Dr. E. G. Nourse. 
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Missouri Farmers Win 


Long Tax Fight Closed 


By Frank Moorhead 


|,, began to study its 
tax problems seriously immediately 
following the depression of 1920. 
Taxes were increasing at an enor- 
mous rate, while prices for farm 
commodities were falling. R. W. 
Brown, president of the Missouri 
State Farm Bureau, frankly admits: 
“Had farm prices remained at the 
ig18 or 1919 price level, we probably 
would not have taken these tax in- 
reases so seriously.” 

The situation was critical. An ex- 
amination of the taxes paid on the 
same Missouri farm, in Carroll 
County, for the past $5 years shows 
that in 1875 the total tax was $32.49. 
[In 1890 the same farm paid a tax of 
$61.44, divided as follows: state tax, 
$9.45; county, $14.18; road, $4.73; 
school, $28.35. In the intervening 15 
vears the road tax was practically 
unchanged, the state tax was in- 

reased a little; the county tax was 
64 percent more, and the school tax 
was almost three times as large. 

The valuation of the farm in 1890 
was $4,725. In 1920 it was $10,765, 
and the taxes were $143.17, or 4 2-5 
times more than in 1875 and 2}4 
times more than in 1890. Between 
i875 and 1920 state taxes had in- 
creased 220 percent, county taxes 


600 percent, road taxes 600 percent, 
and school taxes 400 percent. 

“Our first problem was to get our 
farmers to thinking along the same 
line,” says Mr. Brown, telling of the 
10-year fight to reduce taxes. “ Res- 
olutions were submitted at our an- 
nual farm bureau meetings, but the 
delegates seemed unable to agree as 
to the proper course to pursue. Ap- 
parently, they were not ready tocon- 
sider seriously any change in our 
system of taxation, but rather con- 
fined themselves to attacks on prop- 
erty tax administration.” 

In 1921 Missouri changed from a 
partial valuation basis to a full 
valuation basis in assessing property. 
The theory was that it would simplify 
administration of the property tax 
law and would not necessarily mean 
higher taxes, because rates would be 
reduced proportionately. 


THESE lower rates did not mate- 
rialize, generally speaking. Farm 
land was increased in greater propor- 
tion than any other property. Thus, 
in Howard County, this situation 
was shown: railroad, average mile 
right-of-way, 35 percent decrease in 
state taxes; city and town lots, per 
average lot, 46 percent decrease; 
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farm land, average acre, 17 percent 
increase. One reason of course for 
this showing was that farm land was 
selling at peak prices just when the 
assessment change was made. 
Consider the Carroll County farm 
already mentioned. In 1921 the valu- 
ation was increased to $28,800, al 
most three times what it had been 
in 1920. The taxes jumped from 
$143.17 to $187.20 in one year. The 
main increase was for schools. This 
was from $43.06 to $72 in one year. 


Tar was the high tide for taxes 
on that farm, for nine years, altho 
the decrease five years later was 
only $1.56 and eight years later was 
$20.60. 

Finally, in 1923, the farm bureau 
voted to appoint a committee to 
study the whole tax situation and to 
submit its findings at the next an- 
nual convention. The committee first 
made a study of the property tax 
situation in practically every farm 
bureau county in the state. Follow- 
ing this survey a hearing was held 
before the State Tax Commission in 
the fall of 1924, at w hich the farm 
bureau findings were presented. This 
hearing resulted in a lower assess- 
ment on farm [Continued on page 52 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


By James T. Nichols 


Soe men can see far beyond 
the age in which they live and are 
willing to spend their lives on foun- 
dation work. They are ready to 
begin a task knowing that it will not 
be finished for generations. These 
pioneers stand out in history like 
mountain peaks on the pathway of 
the ages. 

About 75 years ago an American 
merchant prince was traveling in 
the Near East. While on board a 
ship as it dropped anchor in the 
harbor at Constantinople he noticed a 
little boat on the Golden Horn loaded 
with American bread. Being far from 
home it is quite natural 
that anything American 
attracted his attention. 
Then and there this sugar 
merchant decided to look 
for the baker of this 
American bread. 

The Crimean War was 
on at the time. Florence 
Nightingale, the English 
girl who really laid the 
foundation for the great 
Red Cross society and 
around whose name there 
will ever be a halo of 
glory, had founded a 
hospital at Scutari, the 
Asiatic part of the city 
of Constantinople, in 
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which were hundreds of wounded 
English soldiers. 

This American merchant’s name 
was Robert and it is not difficult to 
imagine his surprise when he,found 
that the baker of this bread which 
was being supplied to the hospital 
at Scutari was an American mission- 
ary, Cyrus Hamlin by name. This 
young missionary was an unusual 
character. He could do most any- 
thing, and like the Master, went 
about doing good. He could bake 
bread and the wounded men needed 
his product as well as they needed 
his spiritual ministry. 








Early in his missionary activities 
in Constantinople young Hamlin 
had become acquainted with two 
brothers by the name of Dwight. 
While born in Turkey their parents 
were American. These young men 
had conceived the idea of an Ameri- 
can college in this great Turkish 
center. Missionary Hamlin was a 
young man of vision. Quite naturally 
when the Dwights mentioned the 
school idea, young Dr. Hamlin was 
with them heart and soul. 

Missionary Hamlin and the 
Dwights were enthusiasts. In 
their imagination they could see a 
great institution in that 
mighty center planting 
the seed of Christian edu- 
cation in the hearts of 
hundreds of young Turks, 
Greeks, Syrians, Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians, and 
other nationalities. Such 
a college would be a light- 
house that would send 
rays far and near. 

When Mr. Robert found 
the baker missionary it 
was not long until he 
| Continued on page 44 


Five nationalities are repre- 
sented by this basket ball 
team at Robert College, Turkey 














“WE LIVE by faith 
in the wintertime, and 
faith is a thing of will 
power. When things 
start to grow in the 
spring, hope supersedes 
faith in our lives. Hope 
feeds on faith but it is 
born of the sunshine”’ 


















Squibs from a Farmer’s 
By George W. Godfrey 


Notebook 


-_ is a relaxation in spring. 
Winter tightens the nerves and 
muscles. There has to be a constant 
guard against cold, uncertain foot- 
ing, and gusty winds. Balmier 
weather brings rest from these 
things. Not only man but all the 
rest of nature enjoys spring’s relaxa- 
tion. An occasional meadowlark or 
robin will stay with us over winter 
but there is never a note from it 
until it feels the warm sunshine of 
pring. 

Not only physically but mentally 
we relax in the spring. We live by 
faith in the wintertime and faith is 
a thing of will power. We hold our- 
elves to our belief. When things 
start to grow in the spring, hope 
upersedes faith in our lives. Hope 
; a thing of environment. It feeds 
on faith but it is born of the sun- 
hine. In hope we find the rest of 
pring. 


Now that alfalfa has been proved 
uccessful in killing Canada thistle 
it is being advocated as a destroyer 

f all weeds. That is what might be 


called being handicapped by one’s 
friends. Weeds of the grass family, 
such as quackgrass, are not easily 
smothered out by alfalfa. They start 
too early in the spring and quickly 
form a firm sod. It is just one of the 
lucky things of life that alfalfa kills 
Canada thistles. 


Tuis spring we have the mud that 
characterizes a wet spring in a good 
farming country. We have the mois- 
ture now that insures a crop and 
very often our rainfall follows the 
trend of “‘to him that hath shall be 
added.” 

During the past dry years it has 
been croaked about that the drain- 
age of the land was turning this 
country into a desert. I will admit 
that it does spoil the streams by 
making them either high or low but 
I cannot see how that should reduce 
the average rainfall. The plants that 
grow on the drained area certainly 
send off as much water in transpira- 
tion as would have evaporated from 
the pond surface before. These 


periods of high and low rainfall go 





back at least’ to the time of Joseph 
and I expect will always be with us. 
One thing I have always liked about 
wet years is the fact that there is 
always plenty of good rough feed 
available. 


WE HAVE the seed corn ali shelled 
and graded ready for the planter. 
That is a good feeling. So often we 
have neglected this job with the 
expectation that there would be a 
wet spell while fitting the ground. 
Of course that will be the year when 
our field work program is unbroken 
by weather. Then it is grade corn at 
night for the next day’s planting. I 
know I have often argued with 
mother that fresh split wood was 
so much superior to that split up 
ahead. Its value as to freshness is 
about the same as fresh graded corn 
—merely cover for not getting a 
thing done when it should be. 


WHEN the green gets back in the 
trees” brings garden season again. 
I like a garden. I think I get that 
from the | Continued on page 54 
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Know What You Are Buying 


By P. H. Stewart 


= has been, for several 
years, a class of alfalfa seed on the 
market, known as “affidavit seed.” 
Usually seed firms handling such 
seed have advertised and marketed 
it labeled with their tag marked 
“Affidavit Grimm” or “Affidavit 
Cossack”’ as the case might be. Such 
tags are ordinarily the only evidence 
upon which buyers have to depend. 
In a few cases an affidavit, alleged to 
have been supplied by the grower, 
may be furnished to the purchaser. 

What is the real status of ‘“‘affi- 
davit alfalfa seed”? Can the buyer 
depend on it? How does it compare 
in value with the certified or regis- 
tered Grimm and Cossack? These 
are questions of importance to all 
northern alfalfa growers. 


DwurRING the past few years those 
in charge of alfalfa seed certification 
work and alfalfa seeding programs 
have had reason to doubt the value 
of affidavit alfalfa seed. At the 1929 
annual meeting of the International 
Crop Improvement Association, 
which is an organization of 24 state 
crop improvement associations and 
two Canadian organizations, the 
problem of affidavit alfalfa seed was 
considered. The following resolution 
was passed unanimously as being the 
sentiment of this international organ- 
ization relative to affidavit alfalfa 
seed: 

“WHEREAS, there is being sold in 
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the seed trade certain lots of alfalfa 
seed designated as ‘affidavit’ seed, 
for which there is no need and no 


means for the proper supervision of 


its production; and, furthermore, 
that there is no certainty that such 
seed is as represented and that this 
class of seed 1s very confusing to seed 
buying farmers, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that tne 
International Crop Improvement 
Association refuse to recognize ‘afh- 
davit’ seed as a reliable, satisfac- 
tory, and necessary designation and 
strongly urge that the seed trade 
discontinue the handling of ‘aff- 
davit’ seed and that farmers be dis- 
couraged from purchasing it.’ 

It is true that some of the alfalfa 
seed sold as affidavit Grimm is real 
Grimm but such is often not the 
case. Waldo Kidder, while extension 
agronomist of Montana and secre- 
tary of the Montana Seed Growers’ 
Association, in discussing affidavit 
seed said: 

“We have records of instances 
where a farmer with common alfalfa 
has sold seed as ‘Affidavit Grimm.’ 
And in a way, can you blame him 
when a buyer comes out and says, 
if you can sign an affidavit with ‘to 
the best of your knowledge’ the 
seed is Grimm, he will pay from 1 to 
3 cents more per pound for the seed. 
There is no check made on him, so 
why not? Other instances are known 


Farmstead of W. O. Troubarger, Marshall County, lowa 


Affidavit Alfalfa Seed 








University of Nebraska 


where growers sold ‘Affidavit Cos- 
sack’ seed one year and ‘Affidavit 
Grimm’ seed the next year. 

Other cases are where growers buy 
sacks of registered Grimm to thick- 
en up fields of common alfalfa. Then 
naturally this is afidavit seed. They 
have the tags, and so on, to prove it. 
There is no supervision, no disin- 
terested referee as to what is good 
and what is not. Then how can a 
farmer-buyer be sure of what he is 
getting when he buys this seed? I 
don’t think he can, and argue that 
because of this, affidavit seed should 
be cut out.” 

In the northern states, such as the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
sin, it is essential that only winter 
hardy alfalfa seed like Grimm be 
sown if stands are to be successfully 
maintained. These states, particu- 
larly Wisconsin and Michigan, have 
been encouraging alfalfa production 
with splendid results. 


Ir HAS been very discouraging, 
however, to have farmers sow afh- 
davit seed only to find that it win- 
ter-killed easily. This has tended to 
discourage alfalfa seeding as many 
supposed they had the genuine 
Grimm seed. Wisconsin authorities 
found affidavit seed such a problem 
that they passed a state regulation 
forbidding the sale of all but state 
sealed and certified Grimm seed in 
that state. [| Continued on page 87 
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Two ways to get 
more dollars 


from your 


Corn Crop 


R: DUCED cost of production is 
ne sure way of solving some of our 
agricultural problems, and _fortu- 
nately it is within the reach of every 
farmer. Consider corn, for example. 
[he man who produces a bushel of 
rn at the very lowest possible 
figure has a real advantage when it 
omes to profitably converting that 
orn into pork, beef, or dairy prod- 
icts. He has taken the first step in 
reducing the cost per pound of his 
finished product. 
No one needs a pencil and paper to 
figure that operating costs are no 
nore per acre to produce a 44-bushel 
rop of corn than a 40-bushel crop 
except possibly a little extra for 
husking. But the man who produces 
the 44 bushels does so at a lower 
ost per bushel than the fellow with 
a 40-bushel crop. After the acre cost 
reduced as far as possible, there 
still the opportunity of reducing 
bushel cost by getting higher yielc is 
er acre. 
‘Surplus! 
“We already 


Surplus!” you say. 
produce too much 
orn.” To answer that objection, 
et’s assume that you need 4,000 
ushels of corn to feed your stock. 
You plant 100 acres. Now suppose 
ou find that you can increase your 
ield 4 bushels per acre. That means 
44 bushels per acre on an average 
lowa farm. With corn like that, you 
vill need only go acres to grow 4,00¢ 
ushels. That is 10 acres less to plow, 
sk, and harrow; 10 acres less to 
iltivate; 10 acres less to husk. 
There are mighty few farms on 
vhich at least 10 acres of land now 
crops could not be profitably con- 
rted into permanentalfalfa or sum- 
ler pasture. Acreage reduction, 
therefore, rests in your own hands 
you feel obliged to do something 
ibout the surplus. 


‘ 

(,00D seed corn must be the first 
nsideration of every man inter- 
ted in bringing down his produc- 
mn costs. We are finding, however, 

that over most of the Cornbelt ap- 
irently good seed corn frequently 
irries within itself the germs of 
rious diseases. In Iowa, R. H. 
rter has discovered that seed 
‘atment of corn with mercury 
sts (sold under various trade 
umes) increases corn yields three 

































































and one-half to four bushels per acre. 
He has discovered also that almost 
all seed corn is affected to some ex- 


tent with dry rot. Fortunately, the 
cost of treatment with mercury dust 
acre for 
invest- 


does not exceed 4 cent xa" 
seed corn, which is a sma! 
ment for an increase in yield ‘of three 
to four bushels. 


REMEMBER, tho, that dry rot 
lives in old stalks in the field for two 
or three years. Even if you treat the 
seed corn that you plant, it is pos- 
sible for the crop to acquire the dis- 
ease during the summer from these 
old stalks. Crop rotation will even- 
tually solve this part of the problem 
for you. Dust treatment for seed 
corn permits earlier planting, since 
it helps prevent rotting of seed in 


cold, wet weather. Early planting 
aids in avoiding dry rot acquired 
from old stalks in the field. 


Porter advises everyone to keep 
in mind that dust treatments will 
not make dead grains sprout, nor 
will it make good-producing strains 
out of poorly selected seed from 
poor parent stock. In practically 
every test that has been conducted, 
dust treatments of corn and small 
grains have made 
better than untreated samples of the 
same good seeds. 

Disease prevention for oats, bar 
ley, and wheat thru the use of vari- 
ous disinfectants has also been 
proved economically sound. Many 


gor rd seed ,) ield 





Eacu year we face the old 
story that the current year is 
i ““good”’ 
that no one need have any- 
thing to fear about the quality 
of the seed corn he will plant. 
This year is no exception, yet 
the germinators are finding a 
good deal of corn of poorer 
quality than last year or the 
year before—EDITORS, 





seed corn year, and 





farmers are now using dust treat- 
ments to control smut in oats. Stripe 


disease in barley, which is becoming 
quite common, may be effectively 
controlled by the same means. As 
high as 30 percent of infected plants 
have been found in barley plots 
planted with untreated seed. An in- 
fected plant is a complete loss. 
According to Porter, previously 
quoted, mercury dust will not con- 
trol loose smut nor scab of barley. 
Never use hot formaldehyde treat- 
ment on hullless oats or hullless bar- 
lay varieties, according to Porter. 
He suggests copper carbonate dusts 
for these grains. Either copper car- 
bonate or mercury dusts are recom- 
mended for controlling stinking 
smut or bunt in wheat.—Kenneth 


W. Cash. 


ry. 

Try rHE Hysrips. Hybrid corn 
varieties offer practical means by 
which the cost of production may be 


" ! ] | 
reduced. Recent data compiled by 


the farm crops department at lowa 
State College in its corn yield test 
show that hybrid combinaticns out- 
yielded the open-pollinat varie- 
ties at least four bushels per acre. 
Tests at the Missouri College of 
Agriculture proved that the hybrids 
in that state made six bushels mor 

per acre than the highest yielding 


Missouri open-pollinated variet 


Minnesota | Continue | } pa 4 F y 
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By J. G. Halpin 


the all-mash method of feeding 
chicks has come into rapid use in 
recent years. When this method is 
used all of the ration is mixed to- 
gether and fed from hoppers or 
troughs. No feed is thrown into the 
litter. 

To be successful the ration used 
must, of course, be complete. It 
should also be fed so as to reduce 
waste to a minimum, and so that 
droppings and other filth does not 
become mixed with the feed. 

Feed the chicks as soon as they 


Start the chicks on feed as soon as they are reasonabty dry 





or, with hatchery chicks, as soon as they reach the farm 


Save Work in Chick Feeding 


Wisconsin Experiment Station 


go down thru the wire screen and not 
be consumed by the chicks. It is very 
important to keep the chicks from 
consuming droppings and other 
filth. 

It will probably always be neces- 
sary to mix a certain amount of 
handicraft skill with our chick-rear- 
ing operations. At the same time 
many successful chick producers are 
finding there are some things we once 
thought called for skillful handling 





are reasonably dry, or as soon as 
they reach the farm if hatchery 
chicks are purchased. The brood- 
ers should be made ready with 
feed and drink available. “‘Have 
the table all set” is good advice. 
Usually for the first feeding it is 

a good plan to lay down card- 
boards or papers and put a hand- 
ful of chick mash on each of the 
cardboards. Have the drinking 
dishes scattered around among 
the cardboard mash feeders. The 
little chicks run over the card- 
board, which attracts their atten- 
tion, and they start eating. The 
first step in suc cessful chick feeding 
is to teach the chicks to eat that 
which they should eat and leave 
alone droppings and other things 
that should not be eaten. 

The second day small mash feed- 
ers should be installed. These feeders 
can be made out of lath or small 
metal feeders may be purchased if 
one desires. Chicks soon learn to 
eat from these feeders and usually 
by the second or third day these 
teeders may be placed up on wire 
screen platforms so that any feed 
that is wasted out of the feeders will 
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FEEDING chicks an all-mash ra- 
tion in protected hoppers enables us 
to keep the feed clean. This is an 
aid in the control of coccidiosis. It is 
also a timesaver. This article of Mr. 
Halpin’s tells us in a very practical 
way how we can use the all-mash 
system of raising our own chicks 
to the best advantage.—Editors. 


on flat boards or pie tins. If too much 
was fed it would become soiled or 
would sour. Consequently, consider- 
able skill was necessary or the chicks 
suffered. 

Then came the idea of feeding 
chicks grain. In many instances the 
“chick feed” mixture contained 
garden seeds that would not grow, 
as well as weed seeds that would 
grow, mixed with cracked corn, 
cracked wheat, pinhead oats, and 

millet seeds. Later many manu- 
facturers started making chick 
feeds that were all feed, leaving 
out the weed seeds and other 
trash that the chicks would not 
eat. 

Not so many years ago I recall 
running a test with two brands 
of chick feeds. The most expen- 
sive brand was all feed and the 
chicks would eat all of it, while 
the lots getting the cheaper brands 
of chick feed only consumed 6c 
pounds out of the 100 pounds. 
There was 40 pounds of stuff that 
the chicks would not eat in each 





that can be handled in a more or 
less cut and dried sort of way. 

By the all-mash method of feeding 
the chicks can be fed with a mini- 
mum of skill. Years ago the chicks 
were supposed to get a wet mash 
about five times a day. This mash 
was often nothing more than corn- 
meal and water, but it was fed five 
times a day and had to be mixed 
crumbly moist. Not too wet or too 
dry, was the usual recommendation. 
Feed just what the chicks would 
clean in 1§ minutes was also usually 
advised. The feed was usually fed 


100 pounds of feed. Consequently, 

the “cheap” feed was the most 
expensive, to say nothing about time 
lost and labor spent in fighting weeds 
scattered about the farm from the 
weed seeds in the chick feed. 

Then came the plan of chick grain 
with some kind of chick mash. This 
plan worked well if the feeds used 
were of good quality and contained 
the right nutrients in about the right 
proportion. There is no doubt at all 
that one can build a balanced ration 
of chick grains and mash and get ex- 
cellent results. So long as the ration 
furnishes the energy, good proteins, 
minerals, and | Continued on page 66 














Here an extra fine rock garden is made of a waste space 


This Year I Will 


Have Flowers 





By Alex Laurie 


ts NOT a home until it’s 
planted,” is not a mere catchy 
slogan. The expression actually has 
a foundation of facts based on the 
issumption that beautiful surround- 
ngs lead to greater enjoyment of 
ife. The remark often made, “What 
a beautiful home,” is the result usu- 
illy of a favorable impression pro- 
luced by plantings which surround 
even the most commonplace of 
iwellings. 

In the planting of home grounds 
trees are necessary, but in this arti- 
le we are largely interested in the 
growth and development of the 
Howering herbaceous perennials and 
annuals. 

In the selection of plants a few 
lefinite suggestions may be offered: 

1. Select plants suitable to your 
oil and light conditions. 

2. Choose enough to give variety 
ut leave collections for the special- 
it or relegate them to the back 
irea where cut flowers are to be 


rown. 
3. Use enough of one kind to 
make an eyeful. 


Ohio State University 


4. Do not worry about 
color clashes if you use 
some white and green 
to soften and mediate 
between the clashing in 
reds and purples. 

5. Arrange the plants 
so as to have a grada- 
tion of height from the 
rear to the front, altho 
an occasional accent 
point in the foreground 
is desirable. 

6. Plan for a continuous display 
in all parts of the border. The use 
of annuals as followups for bulbs 
and early flowering perennials is 
especially recommended. Grown in 
a coldframe these fillers will start 
to flower soon after planting. 

Seasonal care in fertilization, 
staking, removal of old flowers, and 
pest control are most essential fea- 
tures of success. 

The herbaceous perennials ‘live 
from year to year and constitute the 
most satisfactory group of flowering 
plants from the standpoint of per- 
manence and ease of culture. 



















Your garden may furnish you the finest of cut flowers 


The following list gives some of 
the hardier perennials which are 
easily grown from seed: sneezewort, 
goldentuft, bugloss, camomile, col- 
umbine, rockcress, peachleaved bell- 
flowers, snow - in - summer, shasta 
daisy, coreopsis, larkspur, pinks, 
coneflower, gaillardia, zinnia heliop- 
sis, maltese cross, loosestrife, forget- 
me-not, beard tongue, false dragon- 
head, balloon flower, painted lady, 
stoke’s aster, speedwell, hardy pansy. 

The biennials are much less popu- 
lar than the perennials because they 
are not particularly attractive the 
first season [| Continued on page 50 
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Paint Up, Touch Up 


Come along—Spring is at your door and it’s time to begin dusting that old winterish com- 


plexion from your house. Why not have a general shuffling and touch up those drab spots, 
rearrange your furniture, and add a stitch here and there? The picture above shows how the 
end of the living-room in an old house was transformed by a springtime inspiration. 


Do YOU have a kitchen which covers too much terri- 
tory? Why not put in a new partition, add a new cup- 
board, or even a breakfast nook if the family is break- 
fast-nook size! Every kitchen needs a corner in which 
to snatch a hurried meal. Study the grouping below 
closely—it may offer some step-saving inspiration. 





oil ccm. emanate 








Nc YTICE the dual-purpose window below. The effec- 
tiveness of the sunshine thru the gay colored glassware 
during the day makes this window the center of interest. 
And at nighttime, with darkness as a background, it will 
catch the lights of the room in a reflected glory. A joy 
to you always and an invitation to the passerby. 
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Above: The 2-plow Farmall. With either the 2-plow or 
3-plow Farmall you can take a 4-row cultivating outfit into 
the corn or cotton field and cultivate up to 65 acres a day. 
You can plant the crop with a 2 or 4-row planter, 24 to 46 
acres a day. Fine fast work at very low labor expense. 





Save Valuable Time and Ex- 
pensive Labor, Get Maximum 
Results from Your Crops and 
Operations, with the All-Pur- 
pose McCormick-Deering 
Farmall. 


more for the farmer than labor sav- 









N times like these, both 
industry and agriculture must face 
their severe problems with careful 
planning and good management. The 
manufacturer, if he is to survive, must 
cut his costs to the bone, using every 
labor-saving advantage and adopting 
every possible method that means 
economy. 


The farmer, too, must make new 
plans. The prices he receives today 
for his products are low—so low that 
it is extremely difficult to make more 
than a bare living. Yet many farmers made fair 
profits in 1931. They reorganized their operations. 
They learned how to accomplish much more work 
with much less labor. 

They learned that a farmer’s profit depends not 
only on his selling price, which is usually out of 
his control, but also on his production costs, which 
in large measure are in his own hands. They an- 
swered their problems by cutting their costs with 
mechanical power. 


There are many factors in good farm manage- 
ment, but this much is certain: nothing can do 






The New FARMALL 30 


This larger FARMALL recently 
took its place in the McCormick- 
Deering line beside the original 
2-plow FARMALL. It pulls a 
3-bottom Little Genius Plow, 8 
inches deep, in hard, dry ground. 
Operates 4-row planters and culti- 
vators, 2-row corn pickers, and 
2-row potato diggers, anywhere. 
Has ample power for the hard jobs. 


ing equipment. Thousands of men 
have proved that here is the best 
way to a better living. 


The modern farmer uses tractor 
power and fast, big-capacity equip- 
ment because they are a vital neces- 
sity to him. He has adopted the 
FARMALL plan of power farming be- 
cause it not only gives him more time 
for other profitable work but enables 
him to keep his labor and other ex- 
penses down to a minimum in all 
farming operations, so as to better his 
chance for profit even in lean times. 

The new growing season is just 
ahead. What has it in store for you? The best 
answer lies in wise planning and reliance on such 
all-purpose power as only the FARMALL can pro- 
vide. Write us for an interesting booklet giving 
the complete reports of scores of farmers and their 
success in the raising of corn, wheat, cotton, etc. 
These men and thousands like them, give full 
credit to the McCormick-Deering FARMALL. 


Your opportunity for 1932 lies with the 
FARMALL. On your next trip to town see the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer about this tractor, now made in 
both 2 and 3-plow sizes. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





Chieago, Illino's 





See Advertising Index, page 81 




























Sleeping pillows are made more 
comfortable when aerated occa- 
cionally. The dusting tools are 
connected to the blower end of 
the electric cleaner where the dust 
bag is otherwise attached 


Home AKERS know a great 


deal about the damage that moths 
can do and all too little about the 
moths themselves and the most eftec- 
tive methods of moth control. One 
of the homemakers dread 
moths so much is because they never 
feel quite sure that they are waging 
a successful fight against ‘them. 
They have come to feel that the 
methods they use for moth control 
or prevention are not absolutely de- 
pendable; that there is always a fac- 


reasons 
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tor of chance. The reason for this is 
that their information about moths 
and their control is either incorrect 
or too general. 

It might be well to illustrate this 
point. Let us assume that a home- 
maker has heard that to protect her 
woolens she has only to pack them 
in a strong pasteboard box and close 
it hermetically by pasting strips of 
paper or muslin along the edges of 
the cover to seal. She tries this and 
finds to her delight that her clothes 





Spring Care of Winter Clothing 


By Helen Treyz Smith 


remain free from moth infestation. 
The next year, she carries out the 
same program but this time unsuc- 
cessfully. What is wrong? Her in- 
formant failed to tell her that her 
clothes must be free of moths and 
moth eggs when they were packed 
away. Her method was successful the 
first year only because her clothes 
happened to be in the right condi- 
tion for storage. 

Unsuccessful storage in cedar 
chests represent the same situation. 
Cedar chests are sold for the pur- 
pose of protecting clothes during 
storage, and nothing at all is said 
about the condition of the clothes 
when they are put into it. Yet cedar 
chests will not kill larvae that are 
half grown. And of course your chest 
must be well made and of a certain 
standard (having to do with thick- 
ness of the cedar lumber of which it 
is made) to be even that effective. 

Inasmuch | Continued on page 30 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture insists that all fabrics be 
thoroly cleaned before they are stored 
for the summer 
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GETS RID OF COLDS" 





L steriue 


IN 3 DAYS INSTEAD OF 9! 





MONDAY 





4 WEDNESDAY 





argle cuts duration of 


colds 66% severity 75% tests show 


Once again the power of full strength 
Listerine to ward off infection, by 
means of its swift, safe, germicidal ac- 
tion, is revealed by a series of un- 
usual tests. 

Bear the results of these tests in 
mind. They point to better health, 
greater vitality, and freedom from 
pain and discomfort. 

Between November 15, 1930 and 
February 1, 1931, 102 persons in nor- 
mal health were kept under medical 
observation. Thirty-four of them, des- 
ignated as “controls”, did not gargle 
Listerine. Thirty-four gargled with 
full strength Listerine twice a day. 
The remaining thirty-four gargled five 
times daily. Now see what happened: 


One-half as many colds 
for garglers 


The “controls” (those who did not use 
Listerine) contracted twice as many 


bill gcusine 


colds as those who gargled Listerine 
twice daily. their colds 
lasted three times as long and were 
four times as severe. 

Now let us compare the “controls” 
with those who gargled Listerine five 
times a day: 

The “controls” had three times as 
many colds, which were four times as 
severe and lasted four times as long. 


Moreover, 


Results every time 


Similar tests conducted over periods 
ranging from four weeks to four and 
one-half months show equally con- 
vincing results. 

In a four-week test, Lister- 
ine users contracted one- 
ninth as many colds as 
non-Listerine users. 

And the colds lasted 
one-eleventh as long as 
colds contracted by non- 









TZ 


Listerine users. In a four and one- 
half month test, Listerine users had 
only one-third as many colds which 
were one-fifth as severe as the infec- 
tions developing in non-Listerine users. 


Kills germs, yet safe 


What is the secret of Listerine’s suc- 
cess used this way? The answer is its 
ability to kill germs in the fastest time 
without harm to the delicate tissues of 
the mouth. Used as a gargle, full 
strength Listerine reduces bacteria on 
the surfaces of the mouth, 98%. At 
the end of two hours, a reduction of 
between 75% and 80% is still 
evident. Ask for Listerine and 
see that you get it. Its re- 
sults are certain and its 
action is safe. 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 


U.S. A. 


TO USE 




















Makers 


By Katherine Goeppinger 


Oru. readers from North Dakota 
will be interested to know that this 
bit of information comes from their 
own agricultural college. Their Miss 
Esther Latzke gives us some inter- 
esting beef-roasting facts. 

The temperature of the oven 
makes considerable difference in the 
quality of drippings. A roast cooked 
at high oven temperature yields rich 
brown drippings which make a gravy 
of delicious flavor and excellent 
color, while a low oven temperature 
produces drippings that are much 
lighter in color and less attractive. 
An oven temperature of 260 degrees 
Fahrenheit gives a roast having a 
fairly small loss, with a good brown 
color of drippings. 
meat loss to drippings is always large 
when the fat is well mottled. On the 
other hand, meat that is fat is juicier 
than very lean meat, and for this 
reason, a larger amount of fat is 
desirable. 

Usually when a roast is removed 
from the oven, it is placed on a hot 
platter where it is allowed to stand 
until the gravy is made and the rest 
of the meal is prepared for serving. 
If the meat stands uncut the cook- 
ing will continue for 30 to 45 min- 
utes, with a continual rise in the 
center of the meat, of as much as 15 
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Helps for Home 


The amount of 


Do you know that cooking with 
a therometer is a grand joy? 
Try it on your next roast 


Add this versatile new baking 
pan to your equipment supply 
this spring. It can be used for 
innumerable things 









to 20 degrees Fahrenheit. If a roast 
is taken out of the oven while it is 
still rare, it shows a greater rise in 
temperature after it is removed than 
a roast which has been cooked longer. 

The moral to this story is if you 

want your beef rare, you should 
make allowance for this extra cook- 
ing outside the oven. If a roast is to 
be cut immediately after it is re- 
moved from the oven, the following 
time should be used: 

For a rare roast, allow 18 minutes 
per pound. For a medium-done roast, 
allow 22 minutes per pound. For a 
well-done roast, allow 30 minutes 


per pound. 


Buy a Casserole 


The tricky aluminum casserole 
illustrated has a separate base that 
may be used as a serving tray, too. 
The manufacturers may not have 
intended it for other uses but we 
discovered that when the cover is 
removed the base fits on the dish as 
a lid and makes it possible to stack 
other dishes on its flat surface. We 
use it this way when filling the oven 
with a whole meal, because it per- 
mits utilizing all of the oven space. 
The casserole has a capacity of three 
quarts —just the right size for bak- 





For those who like heavy roasters here 
is one that will please them 


ing pork and beans, spaghetti, maca- 
roni, and escalloped vegetables. The 
handles are of thermoplax—a heat- 
proof material, which will not burn 
or char. 


A Glass Casserole, Too 


Speaking of flat covers for oven 
utensils, there is a heat-proof glass 
casserole, similar to this, that serves 
a dual purpose. When inverted the 
cover makes a rest for the hot dish 
on the table or it may be used be- 
tween times as a separate baking or 
au gratin dish. Remember this when 
buying a gift for the April bride 


Soybeans and 
W orcestershire 


Did you know that the protein 
from soybeans, after a special treat- 
ment, is the chief ingredient of Wor- 
cestershire sauce? The bean contains 
40 percent protein, 20 percent oil, 
and all of the vitamins. Soybean 
flour is used extensively in Europe 
for making [| Continued on page 32 
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aay Chevrolet engineered the new Chevrolet 


Six to give performance-thrills new to the 
low-price field: Increased the horsepower of the engine 
20 per cent. Raised the speed to a new high of 65 to 70 
miles an hour. Equipped the chassis with silent Syncro- 
Mesh shifting and Free Wheeling. And gave it many 
other notable new features and advancements. Yet in 
every step of planning, designing and building the car, 
Chevrolet was careful never to lose sight of its basic 
aim: to produce America’s most economical automobile. 
To do this, Chevrolet’s chassis and Fisher body have 
been equipped with practically every important feature 


that could possibly add to dependability, durability 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 








CHEVROLET STILL SETS THE PACE FOR 


motoring 


economy 


and low operating cost. The six-cylinder 60-horsepower 
engine has been designed to get the utmost in smooth 
miles out of every gallon of gasoline. A more efficient 
system of manifolding has been introduced, as well as 
more effective cooling and lubricating systems. The 
entire “‘line-of-drive” of the chassis has been strength- 
ened at vital points. And Fisher’s famous composite 
wood-and-steel body construction has been reinforced 
to minimize any possibility of squeaks or rattles. 
As a result of these improvements— you may enjoy 
Chevrolet’s many new thrills along with maximum 
economy of operation and upkeep. For lowest 


motoring costs—it’s still the six cylinder Chevrolet! 


MICHIGAN, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 














SILENT 
SYNCRO-MESH SHIFT 


SIMPLIFIED 
FREE WHEELING 


IMPROVED 
SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE 
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FASTER, QUIETER GETAWAY 


SMOOTHER 
OPERATION 


SMARTER 
FISHER BODIES 


GREATER COMFORT 
AND VISION 


UNEQUALLED 
ECONOMY 





PRICED AS LOW AS 


'aTS 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
Special equipment extra. 
low delivered prices and 
easy G. M. A. C. terms 








The Coach, $545 





NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


THE GREAT AMERICAN VALUE 


See Adverti ing Index, page olf 
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Favorite Recipes le o< YOU CAN'T FOOL MRS 
Casserole of Carrots ‘ 


(Serves 8) 

21% cupfuls of cooked and mashed carrots 
1 tablespoonful of finely minced onion 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
J eggs | 
1 cupful of fine dry bread crumbs _ 
2 cupfuls of rich milk (part cream if possible) | 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Cook carrots in salted boiling water 
until very tender. Drain and mash. Add 
the onion and butter. Separate the eggs, 
beat the yolks, add to the mixture, and 
mix thoroly. Add the crumbs and milk 
and season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Fold in the egg whites, beaten stiff, and 
pour into a buttered baking dish. Bake 
in a moderate oven of 325 to 350 de- 
grees for 45 to 60 minutes. Serve at 
once.—Mrs. N. A., Pennsylvania. 
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Hickory Nut Cake 


14 cupful of butter 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 beaten egg yolks 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

24 cupful of milk 

2 cupfuls of cake flour 

11% teaspoonfuls of combination type baking 
powder, or 2% teaspoonfuls of tartrate or 
calcium phosphate baking powder 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of finely crushed hickory nuts 

3 egg whites beaten stiff 








Cream the butter and sugar. Add the 
egg yolks and vanilla and mix thoroly. 
Add the milk alternately with the flour 
which has been sifted with the baking 
powder and salt. Add the hickory nuts 
and mix, then fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Place in a greased and floured 
shallow loaf pan or in 2 layer cake pans 
and bake in a moderate oven of 350 de- 
grees for about 30 to 35 minutes. Cool, 
and ice with boiled icing or serve in 
squares topped with butterscotch sauce. 





BUTTERSCOTCH SAUCE 
2 cupfuls of brown sugar 

5 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
11% cupfuls of boiling water 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 





Mix the brown sugar and cornstarch. 
Add the boiling water and cook slowly. 
stirring occasionally until thick and 
smooth. Remove from the fire and add 
the butter and vanilla. Cool, beat with a 
rotary beater and serve over the cake.— 
Mrs. O. P., Wisconsin. 





| Two Easy Ways You Can Have 
SUCCESSFUL RECIPES 

FOR SUCCESSFUL MEALS 
i. 


Clip the recipes which appear each J} | 
month in Successful Farming. 
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Send for recipe booklets offered by 
food manufacturers. 





See page 25—-New Baking Book 
See page 39—Baking Powder Book 


From the above sources, select your 
favorite recipes and add them to your 
Successful Farming Cook Book for per- 
manent keeping and quick reference. 
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) ARKANSAS! YOU CAN'T FOOL MRS. IOWA! 


THEY KNOW THAT CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION 
IS THE THRIFTIEST WAY TO PERFECT BAKING 





WHEN it comes to thrift—you can’t beat 
the farm women. When they choose a bak- 
ing powder—you can be sure it’s a bargain! 
These women demand perfect baking— 
every time. They’ve found from experi- 
ence that Calumet brings perfect baking— 
every time. Baking so superlatively per- 
fect that it captures prizes and honors. The 
clippings across the page tell the story. Farm 
women everywhere know that Calumet 
brings the utmost value for their money, 
the utmost return in baking quality—com- 
plete satisfaction. Add to that the fact that 
Calumet is reasonably priced, and you, 
too, will agree that from every angle Cal- 
umet is a real baking powder bargain. 


Small in cost! Big in results! 


For remember, baking powder is a small 
part of any recipe. Its cost, compared to 





the cost of eggs, flour and other baking in- 
gredients, is trifling. Yet it is baking powder 
that very often determines whether your 
baking will be poor—just fair—or perfect. 
Calumet makes it perfect—prize-winning 
perfect! That’s why Calumet is to-day the 
world’s largest-selling baking powder. 


Two actions — scientifically right! 


What is Calumet’s secret?—it acts twice! 
And Calumet’s Double-Action is different 
—it is scientifically balanced! So per- 
fectly timed and controlled that your bak- 
ing is protected at every step. In the mixing 
bowl, Calumet’s first action begins. It 
starts the leavening properly. Then, in the 
oven, the second action begins. Steadily, 
evenly, it continues the leavening. Up!... 
up!...it keeps raising the batter and holds 


it high and light. All your cakes and quick 
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breads—all your baking is perfectly leav- 
ened, beautifully baked. Superfine and deli- 
cate! Super-light and delicious! 

Notice, too! The recipe given here calls 
for only one level teaspoon of Calumet toa 
cup of sifted flour. That’s the usual Calumet 
proportion and should be followed for best 
results. An added economy for you—thanks 
to the perfect efficiency of Calumet’s leav- 
ening action. Calumet is a product of 
General Foods Corporation. 


COCONUT LAYER CAKE (3 egés) 


2 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
1g teaspoon salt 


24 cup butter or 

other shortening 
1 cup sugar 
3 eggs, unbeaten 
4 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and 
salt, and sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Add eggs, one at a 
time, beating well after each addition. Add flour, 
alternately with milk, a small amcunt at a time. 
Beat well after each addition. Add vanilla. Bake in 
two greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate oven 
(375° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Double recipe to make 
three 10-inch layers. Spread boiled frosting be- 
tween layers and on top and sides of cake. Sprinkle 
each layer and outside of cake thickly with Baker's 
Coconut, Southern Style, while frosting is still 
soft. This cake may be baked in greased loaf pan, 
8 x 8 x 2 inches, in moderate oven (350° F.) 55 
minutes. All measurements are level 


© 1932. G. F. CORP, 








Put two level teaspoons of Calumet 
into a glass, add two teaspoons 
of water, stir rapidly five times 
and remove the spoon. The tiny, 
fine bubbles will rise slowly, half 
filling the glass. This demonstrates 
Calumet’s first action—the ac- 
tion designed to begin in the mix- 
ing bowl when liquid is added. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass in 
a pan of hot water on the stove. 
In a moment, a second rising will 








start and continue until the mix- 














ture reaches the top of the glass. 
This demonstrates Calumet’s 











sécond action—the action that 
Calumet holds in reserve to take 














































Calumet Coconut Cake 
won first prize at the 
Friendly Fifteen Club 
in Grundy Center, la. 







CALUME 


place in the heat of the oven. 


FREE! 


. PROVE IT! MAKE THIS FAMOUS 
be s DOUBLE-ACTION TEST! 





Ist ACTION 


2nd ACTION 


Double-Acting — Combination Type! 
Calumet’s Double-Action, ex 
plained above, is the result of a 
scientific combination of two 
gas-releasing ingredients, one of 
which acts chiefly during the mix- 
ing and the other chiefly during 
the baking. For this reason, 
Calumet is known both as “‘ The 
Double-Acting’’ and ‘“‘Combina- 
tion Type” baking powder. 


the double-acting 
baking powder 





wonderful baking book FREE! Send for this new baking book! 
... filled with dozens of deli- Marion Jane Parker, c/o General Foods, 
cious, different recipes. Cakes, Battle Creek, Michigan. Please send me, free, a copy of 
cookies, biscuits, quick breads the new Calumet Baking Book. 5. F.—4-32 
galore. All tested. Easy-to- Name 
make. Sure-to-succeed. Get Serene 
your copy—mail coupon NOW! = 

City state _ 

Fill in completely—print name and address 
This offer not good in Canada 
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In OUR Tasting-Test 
Kitchen we suggest the 
most wholesome foods 
for the children. Notice 
how this little lad ap- 
proves. 








Filled Oatmeal Cookies 


(Makes about 4 dozen 3-inch cookies) 


1 pound of seeded raisins or dates 
1 cupful of water 
1 cupful of sugar 
Seed and cut the dates into pieces. 
If raisins are used, they may be left 
whole. Add the water and sugar and 
cook slowly, stirring from time to 
time until thick and pasty. Cool, 
while preparing the following cooky 
dough: 
1 cupful of butter 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
16 cupful of sour milk or buttermilk 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
114 cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of any baking powder 
Le teaspoonful of salt 
3 cupfuls of quick-cooking oatmeal 
Cream the butter and sugar. Add 
the sour milk in which the soda has 
been dissolved. Add the flour sifted 
with the baking powder and salt and 
mix to a smooth batter. Add the oat- 
meal and mix thoroly. Turn onto a 
floured surface and if too moist 
work in a small amount of additional 
flour. Roll thin and cut intorounds. 
Place the rounds, one inch apart, on 
a cooky sheet, and drop a rounding 
teaspoonful of the fruit paste on 
each cooky. another cooky 
over the paste and bake in a hot 


Press 
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oven of 400 degrees for about 12 
minutes or until lightly browned. 
These cookies are always favorites 
with the children and are fine for 
school lunches.—M. T., Kansas. 


Apple Cream Pie 


The Tasting-Test Kitchen found 
this to be an interesting and delicious 
apple pie. 

2 cupfuls of finely chopped tart cooking apples 
34 cupful of sugar 
9 table spoonfuls of flour 
1 cupful of thick freshly soured cream 
1 beaten egg 
14 teaspoonful of vanilla 


lg teaspoonful of salt 


Chop the pared and cored apples 
very fine. Mix the sugar and flour, 
add the cream, beaten egg, vanilla, 
and salt and beat until smooth. Add 
to the chopped apples and mix. Pour 
into a pastry lined pan, bake for 15 
minutes in a hot oven of 450 de- 





Mothers, send us your child’s 


favorite summertime reeipe. 
One dollar will be paid for 
each one that jis suitable to 


print. 








—_ 








Recipes From Our Successful Farming 


Tasting-Test Kitchen for April 


grees, then reduce the heat to 325 
degrees and continue to bake until 
the pie is somewhat firm in the cen- 
ter. Remove from the oven and cover 
with the following crumbly mixture: 
14 cupful of sugar i teaspoonful of cinnamon 

g cupful of flour 14 cupful of butter 
Work to a crumbly mass and 
sprinkle over the pie. Return to the 
oven and bake for about Io min- 


utes.—Mrs. R. W. K., Missouri. 


Molded Salad 


1 tablespoonful of gelatine or 

1 box of lemon jello 

1 cupful of raw spinach put thru food chopper 
or 1 cupful of cooked spinach chopped fine 

] cupful of water (use juice from cooked 
spinach) 

1 cupful of tomato juice and pulp if desired 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice with gelatine 

| tablespoonful of lemon juice with jello 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion or chives 

4 teaspoonful of paprika 

16 teaspoonful of salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water. Com- 
bine with water and tomato juice 
which has been brought to boiling 
point. Cool. Stir in spinach, onion, 
and other seasonings and let the mix- 
ture -harden. Serve with cooked 
mayonnaise dressing on lettuce or 
watercress. This makes ‘6 to 8 por- 
tions.—W. C. [ Continued on page }4 
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OU don’t have to wait any longer for 

the cost of electricity to come 
down. It’s down right now. Not since 
1916 have we been able to offer a Delco- 
Light plant, complete with 80 ampere- 
hour battery, for as little as the price of 
this great, new Engineering Triumph. 


Electric light... electric power 


With this new plant ready to light your 
home at so smalla cost, can you continue 
to look forward to gloomy, cheerless 
evenings and be satisfied? Is it right that 
those precious hours between supper 
and bedtime should be spent in darkness 
—theonly hours thatyouand your family 
are freeto enjoy? Is it right that dozens 
of tasks that could be done with elec- 
tric power should be done by hand un- 
til they become a daily 
round of drudgery? 
Surely you want to change 
all this. And the time to do 
it is now—while this great, 
new Engineering Triumph 
is being offered at such a 
money-saving price. 
Never before an electric 
plant like this! 
Che Engineering Triumph is 
inentirelynew Delco-Light. 
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The Sentry Box is always 
on duty... keeps the battery 
properly charged... 
and does it automatically, 


It offers improvements never before em- 
bodied in any individual electric plant. 
For one thing it costs less to operate. 
And it is absolutely dependable. The 
generator is always ready to quickly 
recharge the batteries whenever they 
need it—even in zero weather. A mar- 
velous new type carburetor assures easy 
starting both winter and summer. 

Add to these advantages a simplified, 
self-oiling system, improved flywheel, 
oversize crankshaft, extra large arma- 
ture, and positive fuel pump and you can 
begin to see the value you get for your 
money. 


Sentry Box guards battery voltage 


Think of it. The 600-watt Engineering 
Triumph in a battery charging model 
with a full set of glass-jar 
batteries is only $269 f.o.b. 
factory! And there’s a 600- 
watt automatic battery 
charging model with bat- 
teries for just a few dollars 
more. 

This automatic Engineer- 
ing Triumph requires prac- 
tically no attention. A me- 
chanical wizard called the 
Sentry Box provides full 
automatic control, The 
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FACTORY 


WITH BATTERIES 


minute the battery goes down to a cer- 
tain point the Sentry Box turns a switch. 
The generator starts running. It keeps 
on running until the batteries are 
charged. Then the Sentry Box throws 
the switch again and the generator rests. 
All you have to do is supply gas and 
oil—and very little of that. 


Send for illustrated literature 


With the busy days of Spring here,and 
with the remarkably low price now in 
effect on the Engineering Triumph, 
there will never be a better time for 
you to get your Delco-Light than right 
now. Write for illustrated literature and 
full details about our easy payment plan. 
Use the coupon below. 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. D-710, Rochester, N.Y. Toronto, Canada 


3 ce) ee 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept. D-710, Rochester, N. Y. 

Without any obligation, I would like to know 
more about: 


New 1932 Delco-Light Plant, [] Delco 32- 


volt Radio, Delco Battery Radio, ] Delco 
A-C Electric Radio, [] Delco Water Systems, 
[_] Delcogas, [1] Delco-Light Batteries, (] Delco 


Vacuum Cleaners, [] Delco Fans. 





Name 
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County 
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that Turns 
On the 


WATER 


is a hand 


that Gets 
things DONE! 


HINK how many 
times a day water is 
needed—in the house or 
a around the place. Think 

how often you could use 
a good full stream of water flow- 
ing from convenient taps— how 
much more you would get done 
if you didn’t have to carry every 
drop. A reliable water system on 
the farm quickly pays for itself. 
It is the most profitable of all 
modern conveniences. 








YER 


Water Systems 


HY not find out how 

really low in price a 
dependable MYERS Water 
System is—a system that 
will exactly meet your 
needs. We offer the most 
complete line in the 
world. Pumps and 
Water Systems for 
deep or shallow wells; 
for operation by 
hand, windmill, gaso- 
line engine or elec- 
tricity. MYERS elec- 
tric powered models 
are completely automatic in every re- 
spect — self-starting, self-stopping, self- 
oiling. 







Write us today for mame of nearest 
dealer trained in Myers Pump and Water 
System Installation Service. And ask us 
for your copy of our interest- 
ing booklet entitled “Water 
in Abundance.” 


THE F. E. MYERS 
& BRO. CO. 


56 Orange St., Ashland, O. 













Pumps, Water Systems, 
Hay Tools, 
Door Hangers 


“Pump Builders 
Since 1870” 
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No. 2696 


No. 2696. Here is a smart day dress, the 
kind every woman needs in her wardrobe. 
Notice the fashionable high pinched-in waist- 
line. It would be charming made up in con- 
trasting shades of some of the new crepe 
woolens, and would have that definite 1932 
look. It is designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


No. 896. Consider this model for that in- 
formal occasion where your other dresses 
seem either too dressy or not dressy enough! 
It can be made 3 inav ariety of materials and 
colors “to taste.” Cottons, sheer woolens, 
and silks are all suitable. It j is designed for 
sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust measure. 


No. 2692. Shorts are easy to make and 
easy to wear. They are especially suited to 
the modern form-fitting dress which de- 
mands simple, well-fitting lingerie. The 
ones shown on this page are designed for 
sizes 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 4c 
inches waist measure. Size 30 requires 114 
vards of 39-inch material. 


A FASHIONABLE APRIL 
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No. 2689 


No. 2689. Here is a charm- 
ing model for the very young 
miss. The crisp collars and 
cuffs and polka dot material 
make this dress “just right” 
for the child from 4 to 8 
years. 





Pattern 
Des Moines, 





1s may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Towa, at 12 cents each 
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Don’t miss the thousand opportunities for a fuller life, 
and for more profitable farming, which radio brings. 
Be equipped to tune-in world news—market reports— 
the finest music—the best of fun—right at your own 
fireside. For now you can do it—without house elec- 
tricity or battery-recharging—by getting an Air Cell Set. 

Air Cell Receivers, built around the newly discovered 
EverREADY Air Ceti “A” Battery, and using the long- 
lived Eveready Layerbilts for “B” power, are an entirely 
new step in country radio. More than 20 leading manu- 
facturers now make them—all specifying Eveready Air 
Cell “A” Batteries. 

What is this Eveready Air Cell “A” Battery? It is a 
new and different kind of battery developed by 
Eveready. It “breathes” its oxygen right out of the air. 
It will give long, satisfactory service without recharging. 
It can only be used in the new Air Cell Radio Sets. 


Better Eveready Layerbilts 
at new low prices 


And, while the Eveready Air Cell “A” Battery is the 
most important new battery development in many 
years, the same research engineers who created it have 
also succeeded in further improving the famous Eveready 
Layerbilt “B” Battery. Eveready Layerbilts now actually 
give you 38% longer service—and do so at a lower cost. 





This is made possible because new methods have 
been found to store an even greater amount of electrical 
energy in Eveready Layerbilts—and because the lower 
price of raw materials gives these famous batteries a 
reduced factory-cost. The following price revision shows 
how you save:* 

Old New 


Price Price 


Eveready Layerbilt No. 486—45-volt, 

 . sien ae ee eee $3.25 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 485—45-volt, 

meas 28. foie «a tt Sk ee ee $2.35 


* Cylindrical cell-type Eveready “B” Batteries have been reduced proportion: 

ately — some now selling as low as $1.75. 
Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries will rejuvenate your 
present set by delivering trouble-free “B” power at the 
lowest cost. If you have no radio or if you have an old 
one which needs replacement, don’t wait another day 
to hear the new Air Cell Radio Sets, powered with an 
Eveready Air Cell “A” Battery and Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Batteries. See your local dealer or write any leading 
radio set manufacturer. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


f 


Unit of and Carbon 


Union Carbide ' “wt Corporation : 
PE vEREADY 


Reach out into the Air 


FOR THE THINGS YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS 














































At the left in this battery group are the 

famous Eveready Layerbilt “B’’ Batteries, 

for use in all battery-operated radio sets. 

At the right is the new Eveready Air Cell 

“A” Battery, used only in the new Air Cell 
Radio Sets, 
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HERES THE 
WASHER I'M GOING 
TO GET. DO you 
LIKE IT, DEAR? 


YES — ITS 
JUST LIKE THE 
ONE MRS. 

CAREY HAS 














2. NEXT WASHDAY 





FINE, JOHN—BUT 
THE WASH ISN'T 
NEARLY AS WHITE 
AS | EXPECTED. 
iMUST ASK JULIA 
CAREY ABOUT IT 


WELL, LOUISE, 
HOW DOES THE 
NEW WASHER 














WHY, LOUISE, THIS 
IS A SURPRISE ! 
WHAT BRINGS 





| DROVE OVER TO 
ASK YOUR ADVICE 
| CANT SEEM TO 
GET A REAL WHITE 
WASH FROM MY 
NEW MACHINE 


YOU TO OAKLAND 
AT THIS HOUR? 




























(T MUST BE THE 
SOAP. DIDN'T THE 
SALESMAN TELL 

YOU TO USE 
RINSO ? 








YES, BUT | FORGOT! 
HE DID SAY THAT 
'D GET FINEST 
RESULTS WITH RINSO. 
Lt GET SOME ON 
MY WAY HOME 


































WELL, THIS (S MORE LIKE I(T! 
DID YOU EVER SEE SUCH LIVELY 
SUDS, JOHN? AND MY WASH IS 
SO WHITE, \'M REAL PROUD OF 


aps” WHAT A SOAP 
RINSO IS! 7% 



















It’s safe for your finest 
cottons and linens 
— white or colors 











“Great for dishes!” 
say thrifty farm women 


HRIFTY farm women use no other 
soap but Rinso— for the wash, for 
the dishes, for the milk house, for a// 
cleaning. Rinso is so economical! Cup 
for cup, it gives twice as much suds as 
lightweight, puffed-up soaps — even in 
hardest water. No softener needed. 
This famous granulated soap is won- 
derful for tub washing, too. Dirt soaks out 
in its creamy suds. Clothes come whiter 
without scrubbing or boiling — safely. 
Rinso's lively suds make dishwashing 
easier. Grease goes in a jiffy. Great for 
washing out milk cans and separators. 
Recommended by makers of 40 famous 
washers. Get the BIG box. 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. 

















most women 
buy the large 
package 





Millions use Rinso in tub, washer and dishpan 
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Spring Care of Winter 
Clothing 
| Continued from page 20 | 


as it has been suggested that home- 
makers should know something about 
the moths themselves in order that 
they can better understand their con- 
trol, it might be well to give a few of the 
more pertinent facts about them. Two 
forms of moths are common in this 
country: the case-making moth and the 
webbing moth. As is generally known, 
the flying moths do not injure fabrics. 
These moths are harmless in themselves 
but they seek dark out-of-the-way places 
—preferably on a fabric of animal origin 
—and lay eggs which hatch into hungry 
grubs and larvae. The grubs, or larvae, 
make eating their business in life and 
manage to consume several thousand 
times their own weight of the material 
on which they find themselves. 

When the eggs of the case-making 
moth hatch, the grubs at once begin to 
inclose themselves in cases which are 
made from the material on which they 
feed. They continue to eat, making holes 
as they go and increasing the size of 
their cases as they grow. Finally they 
emerge as tiny moths. 

The webbing moth produces larvae 
which build cocoons when full grown. 
The food of these larvae is the same as 
that of the case-making moth. 


A STUDY of the life history of the moth 
enables us to create conditions which 
either kill or arrest growth and so pre- 
vent damage from moth infestation. Un- 
favorable conditions constitute control 
methods. The United States Department 
of Agriculture lists some recommended 
remedies. They are: (1) Constant watch- 
fulness. No treatment known to kill 
moths already in fabrics will have any 
lasting effect in keeping other clothes 
moths from infesting the fabrics later. 
There is no known practical treatment 
that will render wearing apparel abso- 
lutely immune from attack. (2) Thoro 
brushing, beating, and if possible sun- 
ning fabrics before any treatment is 
applied. These are important under all 
circumstances. (3) Careful wrapping in 
unbroken paper. (4) Naphthalene. Very 
effective in the form of flakes for pro- 
tecting clothing in closets, trunks, and 
tight chests. (5) Paradichlorobenzene. 
Equal in effectiveness to naphthalene 
and used in the same manner. (6) Cam- 
phor. For use in tight chests and trunks, 
but not so good as naphthalene and 
paradichlorobenzene. 

Then comes (8). Cold storage. A 
method of protection against clothes- 
moth injury during the period of storage. 
(9) Storage without refrigeration. Pro- 
tection in modern, tight, fumigated 
storage rooms. 

Of these recommended remedies, you 
will do well toconcentrate your attention 
on the first five. Constant watchfulness 
andcarefulattention tobrushing, beating, 
and sunning of fabrics are important 
regardless of the other measures used. 
The reason for the importance of the 
brushing and beating or shaking is that 
they are effective in loosening and de- 
stroying eggs and larvae. Moth eggs are 
very fragile and are easily crushed 

While naphthalene in the form of 
flakes is a well-known substance para- 
dichlorobenzene is a comparatively new 
substance to the homemaker. Naphtha- 
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equal effectiveness in moth contro] and 
are used in exactly the same way, in 
equal amounts. Both substances must be 
used in tight chests, trunks, or other con 
tainers where the fumes given off by slow 
evaporation of the crystals will be con- 
fined. If used in frequently opened bu- 
reau drawers or closets, or placed in 
pockets of clothing hung i in closets, the 
yea are only partly effective. } Naph- 
thalene is cheaper than paradichloro- 
benzene, while paradichlorobenzene has 
the advantage of having a more pleasing 
odor and seems more quickly effective. 

We must not forget our old friends, 
soap solution, hot water, and dry clean 
ing. They are all effective in moth con- 
trol. Brushing and sunning will do for 
heavy coats or furs, but real cleansing is 

needed for garments that are soiled. If 
you are uncertain about the length of 
the garment for another year, let the 
hem out, then wash or dry clean it before 
storing. 

Almost anything can be washed these 
days, altho it is always well to test a bit 
of the garment to make sure that it is 
washable. If your wardrobe contains 

any things that must be dry cleaned, 
it might be well for you to purchase one 
of the small home dry cleaning outfits. 
Of course, the approved dry cleaning 
establishments do excellent work. 

To wash woolens, make a rich suds of 
a mild soap. Cool to body temperature. 
Squeeze the suds thru the material. 
Rinse in waters of the same temperature 
as the wash water. Do not wring or 
twist: squeeze water from the garment. 
Stretch knit garments back to original 
recorded size and shape. Do not hang 
sweaters or heavy knit goods to dry. 
Wash colored garments rapidly in cool 
water. 


Glorified Dusters 


Have you ever had a duster that 
wasn’t a worn pillow slip or an old shirt 
sleeve? The duster certainly hasn’t had 
much chance to express itself, and what 
article in the household is used more 
often? The floor mop has long since de- 
clared its right and blossomed forth on 
the market along with the other new 
household equipment. We find it in 
bright-colored twines of the finest 
quality. Not so the duster. It still has 
no individuality, but is only the ghost 
of our wornout clothing. 

To defend and champion this old 
friend let me suggest the glorified duster 
which occasionally is used. This makes 
an acceptable gift for a bride’s shower, 
tor perhaps she will have no worn cloth- 
ing to use as dusters; or for the busy 
housewife, who likes a touch of color 
in the most lowly of accessories. 

Buy various colored lengths of cheese- 
cloth. Place two squares of the same 
color together, and blanket stitch along 
the edge with fine yarn or colored floss. 
Make a set of six dusters, all colors, and 
told carefully. Place in a pile and tie 
neatly with colored cord. It may sound 
as if it isn’t worth it, but give it a trial. 

You will find these gifts are received 
with loud praises They are always accept- 
able at bazaars and as little homemade 
emembrances to friends. Who would 
not rather get a set of gay dusters than 
some of the many dust catchers that 
unthinking friends bestow ?—L. H.,N.Y. 






lene and paradichlorobenzene are of 














Is she to be a failure as a mother? 




















“CROSS PATCH!” SHE'D HEARD HIM 
SAY BEHIND HER BACK... AND 
SHE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 











WHY HAD SHE BEEN SO IRRITABLE? 
WHY HAD SHE SO COMPLETELY 
LOST HER TEMPER ? 





WHAT WAS THE MATTER? WHAT WAS 
MAKING HER LOSE THE LOVE AND 
CONFIDENCE OF HER CHILDREN? 














The Answer 


THOUGH SHE DOESNT KNOW IT, 
POISONS ARE ACCUMULATING IN 
HER TIRED SYSTEM...THEY ARE 
RUINING HER NERVES-MAKING 
HER IRRITABLE. MEDICAL AUTH- 
ORITIES CALL THEM FATIGUE 
POISONS. IF SHE ONLY KNEW 
THAT STIMULANTS INTERFERE 
WITH THE REST WHICH THE BODY 
NEEDS...THAT THEY ENCOURAGE 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF FATIGUE 
POISONS. IF SHE ONLY KNEW 
THAT THOUSANDS OF MEN AND 
WOMEN HAVE AVOIDED STIMU- 
LATING CAFFEIN BEVERAGES 
AND TURNED TO POSTUM! 








\ HEN your system is constantly tired 
and overworked Fatigue 
velop. These poisons are in 


Poisons de- 

They often 
cause irritability, nervousness, listlessness — 
even complete breakdown. 

When you eat and sleep properly and exer- 
cise normally, nature can throw off these 
But if you continually drive tired 
nerves into action with caffein stimulants, if 


juric us. 


poisons. 


you go beyond the safe limits of your endur- 
ance, you deplete your reserve strength. And 
then the dangerous poisons of fatigue can do 
their injurious work. 

You'll find that there is real help in Postum. 
For Postum contains no caffein. It cannot 
falsely stimulate you — cannot interfere with 


DO 
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Accepted by the Highest 
Medical Authority 


st Fatigue Poisons. 
And it is so good that you won’t miss your 


caffein drinks. 


Make This 30-Day Test 


yur diet for thirty 
Postum instead. Then see the 


nature in her war again 


Eliminate caffein 
days. Drink 
amazing difference. See how much better you 
sleep, look and feel. 


We will give you the first week’s supply 


from yi 


free. Just mail the coupon below. Please indi- 
cate whether you want Instant 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil. Postum is a product of 
General Foods Corporation. ©1932.¢.F.corp 


Postum, 


N’T LET ° ° 
 Hatigue Poisons 


RUIN YOUR LIFE 











GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. F 4-3 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postam N 
" am 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one week’s supply of Street 

INSTANT POSTUM OC) Check 

(prepared instantly in the cup) which City Stat 

snes . you f ple t e 
POSTUM CEREAL C) prefer 
(prepared by boiling) In Canada, address ¢ Foods, Lim 4 irg, Ontario 








See Advertising Index, page 81 
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DOLLARS 


HER TELEPHONE BRINGS EXTRA 


INTO THE FAMILY PURSE 
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In SoutHeast Kansas lives a farm woman who sells many 
things by telephone. In one season it is fresh fruits. At other 
times it is eggs, sweet cream, dressed poultry. People pay 
her a premium to secure the products fresh from t'se farm. 

She says these telephone sales bring into the family 
purse many additional dollars. One holiday season, for in- 
stance, the demand for turkeys in nearby towns was greater 
than the supply. A dealer telephoned her. She had turkeys 
to spare and he was glad to pay 5 cents per pound above 


what the market offe wait 


Your telephone often figures in ways and means of mak- 
ing farming operations profitable. In many other ways, too, 
it is indispensable to the farm—priceless in emergencies. 
Its value cannot be estimated in dollars, yet its cost is low. 





ADVERTISEMENT 
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¥ 
ALL- LEATHER © WORK GLOVES 


The farmer's favorite for over 30 years. Soft as 
Kid—Tough as Iron. Easy on the hands. Free 
from odor and better than ever. Outwear six pairs 
of ordinary fabric gloves and give real protection. 

“National” denotes the genuine. Sizes, *“‘Medium” 
and ‘‘Large.”” At your dealer's or send 50c’and your 
dealer's name for pair postpaid (or a handy dollar 
bill for 2prs.). The National Glove Company, 
Dept. Si, - - - = -« - Columbus, Ohio 





‘““Klutch’”’ Holds 
False Teeth Tight 


“KLUTCH” ‘forms aco mfort cushion; holds the plate 
so snug it can’t rock, drop or be plz ayed with. You can 
eat and talk as well as you did with your own teeth 
Don’t endure loose plates another day.“‘Klutch” will 
end your troubles. 50c at druggists’. If your druggist 
hasn’t it, have him order it for you. If he does not, 
don’t waste money on substitutes but write us. We 
will mail you a box. Send us 60c when satisfied. 


HART & CO., Box 2036-D, Elmira, N. Y. 





Get SHAW VAL TRACTOR 


Amazing Money-Maker for farms, truck gardens, 


‘ estates, nurseries, etc. Does ‘work of many 
. m. men. Plows, seeds, cultivates, 
Guta) discs,mows, rakes,hauls; runs belt 







Price f and machine shop machinery. New 
Greatly Gear Shift Model. 5 sizes, 1 to 6 
Reduced :] Ps /alking or riding types. 
to Meet Costs only 2c to 4c per hour torun, 
Present 10 DAYS rata Write for 10-DAY 
t ~~" TRIAL OFFER, Reduced Price, Easy 
Conditions Payment Pian, De: scriptive I. iterature 


—and FREE SHAW Catalog and ‘“‘Truck Gr 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. SF-4, @atechuve,enees 


SuccEssFuL Farmine, April, 79372 





Acorn Salve 





Removes Corns 











Helps for Homemakers 


[ Continued from page 22 | 


bread, but it is only recently being 
adopted in our country. There are over 
three million acres of soybeans under 
cultivation in the United States. 


Perfect Coffee 


Do you remember the days when 
Grandmother put the coffee on at the 
beginning of the preparation of the meal 
and let it brew all morning? Well, 
notice this. 

A harmful effect is produced upon the 
flavor and aroma of coffee which has 
been boiled even for so short a time as 
one minute. Two minutes at boiling 
temperature dissolved over 81 percent 
of the caffein and increased the bitter 
taste. However, coffee prepared just 
below the boiling point is markedly less 
bitter and remains much clearer upon 
standing. Results of the tests indicate 
that filtration is the most satisfactory 
method and gives the best brew with 
the least trouble. A pulverized granula- 
tion is the most efficient and the only 
one suited to this method. 

The process recommended is: place 
the ground coffee in the filter. Heat the 
coffee pot. Bring the water in the tea- 
kettle to boiling point and when ready 
to serve pour the measured amount of 
water over the ground coffee in the con- 
tainer. The filter should be of such 
shape and character as to permit filtra- 
tion and the coffee should be served at 
once. Coffee can be made at the table as 
well as tea, if the water urn and the 
right kind of coffee pot be used. If de- 
sired, it can be loosely tied in bags as one 
uses tea and infused in exactly the same 
manner. The time of infusing should be 
brief. In general it should not exceed 
two minutes at a temperature ranging 
from 185 degrees Fahrenheit to 203 
degrees Fahrenheit, which is below the 
boiling point. Long infusion even at 
lower temperatures increases the bitter 
taste and decreases the flavor and 
aroma. 


Kitchen Kinks 


Wuen baking chicken rub the inside 
and the outside of the bird with lemon 
juice. The acid of the lemon juice softens 
the fibers during cooking and the meat 
will be exceedingly tender. The flavor is 
also enhanced. 

To whip cream in a hurry add a pinch 
of salt and one or two drops of lemon 
juice. Cream that is not quite thick 
enough to whip can often be encouraged 
to do so by the addition of Jemon juice. 
Vinegar can also be used for this pur- 
pose. Add 1 teaspoonful of vinegar or 
lemon j juice to 1 pint of cream and allow 
the mixture to stand five minutes or so 
before whipping. 

To remove the stains on polished wood 
caused by hot dishes spread over them a 
thin paste made of olive oil and salt. Let 
this stand for about half an hour and 
then rub it off with a soft cloth. 

Any fruit stain on linen that cannot 
be removed with boiling water will dis- 
appear like magic if it is saturated with 
glycerin. Let the glycerin remain on the 
stain for an hour and then wash it in the 
usual manner.—M. I., Wisconsin. 
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BEAUTY 





Well-groomed Girls 


Is THERE a girl anywhere who would 
not be thrilled to know that in her 
everyday living she is doing the very 
things that, without a doubt, will make 
her develop into a beautiful woman? 

“Well-groomed” is the adjective that 
covers all of these important beauty 
rites. But it is not so simple as it might 
sound, for to be well groomed covers 
such a lot of all-important territory! And 
that is what we are going to talk about 
just now. 

“Well-groomed”” means immaculate 
cleanliness. That should not be so difh- 
cult, for all of us are fairly clean, even 
under ordinary circumstances, aren’t 
we? But to be well groomed you must 
put forth the extra effort that is going 
to make you immaculately clean! 

Your hair must fairly gleam with 
cleanliness and good health, so it must 
be washed regularly every two weeks. It 
must be brushed and the scalp mas- 
saged every day for a few minutes. The 
hair brush should be washed several 
times a week. 

Your face and neck must have at 
least one good cleansing a day, prefer- 
ably just before going to bed at night, so 
the pores of the skin can breathe for 
eight hours, anyway, without being 
clogged with powder and dirt. 

Brush your teeth after each meal if 
possible. Never miss brushing them twice 
a day. Fingernails should be scrubbed 
daily with a nail brush, then cleaned and 
the cuticle pushed back with an orange- 
wood stick. Once a week they should be 
manicured. 


Ar LEAST one good thoro bath a 
week is all-important, added to as many 
more as you can possibly squeeze in! 
Never, never be guilty of body odors, 
not when there are so many good 
deodorants on the market that may be 
bought so inexpensively. Use one as 
regularly as you make your daily toilet. 

Take good care of your feet. Change 
your stockings often. Be sure they, as 
well as your shoes, are sufficiently long. 

Be very particular that your under- 
wear is dainty and clean. Even if it 
doesn’t show, it will give you a sense of 
cleanliness and well-being. Be sure your 
clothes are always clean and well 
pressed. Before you put away any cloth- 
ing that is not strictly washable, first 
“air it out” thoroly. 

It is the little things that count if you 
are to be well groomed. Shoes must 
shine; holes in stockings must be incon- 
spicuously mended; gloves must be clean; 
cloth hats and coats must be well 
brushed. Little things—all of them— 
aren’t they? Yet you will find that a few 
weeks’ practice will make habits of them. 
Then ihe battle is won! You will learn 
to your own satisfaction that a well- 
groomed girl does make a beautiful 
woman! 

Girls, if you have a beauty problem, 
write to Mary Joan in care of Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and she 


will gladly write you a personal letter of | 


advice.. Be sure to inclose a stamped, 


self-addressed envelope. 














“BIRTHDAYS 
NEEDN'T MAKE 


YOU OLD!” 
says lrene Rich 
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“I don’t mind confessing it a bit,’’ 
says this famous screen star with her 
warm, irresistible smile. 


‘*A screen star never worries about 
birthdays, you know. But in Holly- 
wood they guard complexion beauty 
above all else. Any woman who wants 
to keep her charm right through the 
years should keep her skin always 
clean, soft and smooth. 


““My own experience is that the 
right soap can do wonders for your 
skin. I have used Lux Toilet Soap 
regularly for years, and am very 
grateful for it. Though my daughters 
are still so young, they have already 
started using Lux Toilet Soap.” 


g out of 10 Screen 
Stars use it 


You, too, can share the secret of 686 
of the 694 important actresses in 
Hollywood! 98% of the beautiful 
favorites of the screen use Lux Toilet 
Soap regularly. They are enthusias- 
tic about this fragrant white soap! 





Recent photograph by Autrey 





im proud 
of my Age!” 
says 
Nazimova 


NLY the woman who looks it 
is afraid to admit her age,” 
says Nazimova, fascinating star of 
the Broadway success, Mourning 
Becomes Electra. “But I am proud of 
mine—look at me—I am over forty! 


ce 


“It is easy to be lovely at sixteen 
or seventeen, but to be still lovelier 
at thirty, at forty, and over . . . well, 
that is easy, too, if a woman is wise. 
Very few actresses look their age, 
you notice. Like me, they take care 
of their complexions with Lux Toilet 
Soap. It is a marvel, that soap!” 


Broadway ’s favorite 
complexion care 


Not only in Hollywood, but on Broad- 
way, too, Lux Toilet Soap is the fa- 
vorite complexion care. You’ll be de- 
lighted with the way this fragrant 
white soap cares for your skin! 





Recent photograph by Nickolas Muray 
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LUX loilet Soap_tio; 





See Advertising Index, page 8I 









omazing bargain. 


getting Burgess. 


Pub BURGESS 2° 





in Yaus Radio 


wrt do you demand from a radio battery? ... 
Uniformity? Low Price? 

Burgess Batteries have got more power packed into a square inch than seems humanly 
possible. They'll give you almost as much service as you ever got from the old Ford. 
You will find them, also, to be as dependable as a horse and as uniform! as 24-karat gold. 
In cost, they have always been a bargain... 


if radio batteries could be candled, like eggs, you'd insist upon 
Make no mistake about that! Demand these 
batteries and take no substitutes. You'll recognize them by their 
black and white stripes. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Electric and Acoustic Products 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 
In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


Power? Service? Dependability? 


but at the new reduced prices they are an 
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ences 


ix 


Kansas City 








BURGESS BATTERIES 














No. 
Pattern 


105, Fairy 


(10 cents ) 
No. 103, 
(10 cents) 
No. 101, 
tern (10 cents) 
No. 122, 
tern (10 cents) 


Oval 


Right 


No. 127, 
No. 130. 
tern (10 cents) 
No. 132, Fiv 








Petal 
Pattern (10 cents) 


Snowflakes 


Flower Hooked Rug 


(10 cents ) 


No. 102, Round Hooked Rug 


Pattern 


Hooked Rug Pattern 


Doormat Hooked Rug Pat- 


Angles Quilting Pat- 


and Leaf Quilting 


Quilting Pat- 


e-Inch Border Quilting 
Pattern (10 cents) 


Send Your Order 


New Low Prices For Rug 
and Quilt Patterns 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING has reduced prices on many of its 
most attractive rug and quilt patterns—patterns which 
formerly cost as high as 20 cents are now just 10 cents 
each. Plan to make a new rug, a new quilt this spring! 


No. 124, Whirligig, Snow Crystal, 
and Oakleaf Quilting Pattern (10 
cents ) 

No. 119, Square Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents) 

No. 117, Fan Borders Quilting Pat- 
tern (10 cents) 

No. 111, Roseleaf Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents ) : 

No. 114, Tyrrell Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents ) 

No. 106, Big Feather Border Quilt- 


ing Pattern (10 cents) 
Sheet of filet crochet 


designs (2 cents each) 


Special: new 


to Department 6204 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES 


IOWA 
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| Continued from page 26| 


Meat Surprise 
(Serves 6) 

large slice of round steak, cut % inch thick 

¢ pound of ground cured ham 

4 tablespoonfuls of cream, milk, or water 
1 tablespoonful of prep: red mustard 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
Salt and pepper to taste 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Brush the steak with 1 tablespoonful 
of the melted butter and spread evenly 
with the ham which has been mixed 
with the liquid, mustard, and flour. Roll 
up like a jelly roll and tie in the middle 
and at each end. Sprinkle the roll lightly 
with salt and pepper and dredge in flour. 
Heat the remaining butter (fresh fry- 
ings may be used) in a heavy skillet or 
pot and brown the roll, turning it from 
time to time. Add 1 cupful of hot water, 
cover closely, and place in a moderate 
oven of 350 dimeuce Bake for 1 hour or 
until very tender. Serve on a large plat- 
ter with a mashed potato border or with 
steamed sweet potatoes. The fryings left 
from the roll make a delicious gravy to 
accompany the dinner.—Mrs. L. G. L., 
lowa. 


Graham Nut Bread 


(2 small loaves) 


This is an easily made and delicious 
nut bread. 
2 cupfuls of milk 
Y% cupful of sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
2 cupfuls of general purpose flour 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
11% teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of graham or whole-wheat flour 
1 cupful of finely chopped or crushed nut- 

meats 

Place the milk in a deep mixing bowl. 
Add the sugar and melted butter then 
add the flour which has been sifted with 
the soda, baking powder, and salt and 
mixed with the graham or whole-wheat 
flour. Stir only until smooth and lightly 
fold in the nutmeats. Place in 2 greased 
and floured loaf pans and bake for 45 to 
sO minutes in a moderate oven of 350 
degrees. When baked brush the tops of 
the loaves with melted butter. 


Julienne Salad 
(Serves 8) 

1 small head of cabbage finely shredded 
1 large raw carrot shredded 
1 green pepper shredded (may be omitted) 
3 tart red apples diced 
1 cupful of celery cut into long slender strips 

The vegetables should be cool and 
crisp. Mix lightly and serve with a well- 
seasoned French dressing. Serve at 
once.—Mrs. R. O. F., Iowa. 


Breaded Parsnips 


and cook parsnips tender in 
salted boiling water. Drain and cut into 
halves lengthwise. Remove any hard 
core that might be in the parsnips. Dip 
in beaten egg, then into fine dry bread 
crumbs. Brown nicely on both sides in a 
skillet containing fresh fryings or butter, 
or~tHey may be fried in deep fat like 
doughnuts. Serve hot. These are a nice 
accompaniment to a rost pork’ dinner. 
— Mrs. F. K. S., Wisconsin. 
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Everyday Cheer 


Peruaps the “color calendar” plan 
began when I was a first grader and 
Mother made me a gingham dress for 
each school day of the week. Joy of joys! 
Each dress was of a different color. | 
continue to think of the days as “ Blue 
Monday,” “Yellow Tuesday,” “Green 
Wednesday,” “Lavender Thursday,” 
“Pink Friday.” Even to this day I like 
to observe the color calendar plan, in the 
way of housedresses and menus and 
handkerchiefs and little things about 
home. 

Putting on a fresh housefrock to 
match the day, when one has slipped out 
of the dress for which “the dirty work” 
calls, keeps one from growing stale at 
the everydayness of things, adds a 
gardenlike variety to even a prosaic 
print frock wardrobe! And wearing a 
different dress each day doesn’t mean 
extra washing, if the day’s frock is placed 
on a hanger at night, to await its next 
week’s appearance. 

Color at the table gives three cheers 
(or maybe more) to the meal. One of the 
most effective means for adding color 
and doing away with the wear and wash- 
ing of tablecloths is that of using paper 
doilies which now appear in charming 
lacy patterns and pastel colors. One can 
buy the packages of doilies at 10-cent 
stores. They are designed after the 
fashion of rare old Irish laces. 

The lunchbox that goes to school each 
day and sometimes fails to tempt the 
little lass or lad, has appetite appeal 
when it is gayly trigged out in color. 
Celophane-wrapped sandwiches, or a 
colored doily to use as a school-desk 
“luncheon cloth,” are color calendar 
touches which a child will find pleasing. 

Jane Carey. 


From My Kitchen 
Window 


My MOTHER used to call a laughing 
“Good morning glory” to me from the 
back yard, when as a schoolgirl I would 
be lazily a-bed Saturday morning. It 
was a sort of joke with us, for I would 
awake to find. mother’s face, and those 
of some blue and pink morning-glories 
nodding in at my bedroom window. 
The farmwife who is too busy for ex- 
tensive flower gardening (but pity be 
upon us when we become too hurried to 
cultivate a few plots of beauty!) will 
find a box of morning-glories a gay addi- 
tion to her work-time window. 
Sometimes porch boxes or window 
boxes are a sad hodge-podge of color. 
\ll the winter houseplants may find 
themselves dumped into one box, and 
be forced to grow inharmoniously to- 
gether! It really must offend their sense 
t natural dignity! The simple fashion 
nowadays is to use only one or two varie- 
ties of flowers, and one of vine, in the 
box. An attractive combination is 
achieved by using masses of blue and 
ellow in a bark box. Balcony blue 
petunias with golden California poppies 
ind blue lobelia make a charming flower 
family group. The petunias vine over 
the edge of the box, making a green mass 
starred with blue, while the yellow 
poppies and low-growing lobelia stand 
upright. 








“I’ve washed this 
dress with P 


for YEA 


Mrs. William G. Cochran, 
leader among farm women, 
knows how bright P anp G 
keeps colors! 


Picture drawing up to Green Lawn 
Farm, one mile out of Sunbury in 
Ohio’s fertile green rolling farm 
country! That’s what I did one after- 
noon. I wanted to hear what Mrs. 
William G. Cochran would tell me 
about P AND G Naphtha Soap. For 
a busy farmer’s wife is a woman 
who knows! 

I got a fine welcome from this 
young-faced mother of seven—and 
only one regret. “Why didn’t you 
get here sooner?”’ asked Mrs. Cochran, 
“so you could have seen my P AND G 
washing on the lines?’’ 

“Well, I’m dreadfully sorry,’’ I said, 
““but you'll just have to tell me about it.” 

“‘There was plenty to see—three short 
lines and one long one,” laughed Mrs. 
Cochran. “Folks around here say that 
we're either the dirtiest or the cleanest 
family in the county, because my wash- 
ings are so big. Ten sheets, at least—not 
to speak of towels and tablecloths and 
clothes...and plenty of them during 
harvest time! 





If you don’t think it’s exciting to meet Bo, let 
me tell you that he’s restrained from disliking 
visitors by a strong chain. Bo consented to pose 
with Janice, who’s 13, and Betty, who’s 12— 
because we let him think he was going for a ride! 


PAND G washes more clothes 
clean than any other 
soap in the world 


25 


AND 


99 





he: 


When I asked Mrs. Cochran why she had been 
recognized as a leader among farm women, she 
blushed. “I’m not as active in community work 
as I’d like to be,”’ she said, “but I've been mighty 
busy with my children.”’ So listen to this—out 
of 7 children, 5 have attended or are attending 
Ohio State University! It is no mystery to me 
why Mrs. Cochran was publicly honored. 


“IT use 1% cakes of P AND G to my 
washer,”’ she went on, “‘so my soap biil’s 
mighty small. Oh, I never make soap 
now—with P AND G so low-priced. And 
then,” she laughed, “‘chome-made soap 
doesn’t always turn out good. I know 
what P AND G is—white and fresh smell- 
ing. I think a white soap makes clothes 
smell better! 

“Now this dress and apron I’m wearing 
must be all of three years old,” Mrs. 
Cochran said. “So they must have been 
washed with P AND G at least 50 times.”’ 
And I wish you could have seen how 
bright that green print dress was. . . and 
how beautifully the apron had kept its 
dainty flowery colors! 

Are you one of the countless farm 
women who know that P AND G is a 
wonderful soap? It’s white and firm and 
lasting—to the last sliver. It piles up 
suds in hard water. It cuts grease quickly 
—that’s because it is the white naphtha 
soap. AND—I made that “AND” big 
on purpose—it’s the soap that keeps your 
soap bills down. Cent for cent—or ounce 
for ounce—you’ll find that P AND G is 


; ‘ftie an! 
the thriftiest soap! ANN CUMMINGS 














WASHBOLRD 


is more expensive than the 





Figure it out yourself. Wear and tear on 
~is a dollar a week a high estimate 
for washboard damage? Your time—is it 
worth so little that you can afford to waste it? 


clothes 


Money thrown away! And—think of it— 
for only a few dollars a week you could have 
an ABC Playmayd! 

Every washday the Playmayd will be 
paying for itself. In snowy-white clothes, 
washed clean without wear. In your time— 
saved for other things. In your strength, no 
longer exhausted in washboard drudgery. 


Don’t think that the ABC Playmayd 
Washer is costly. In spite of its beautiful 
everlasting porcelain tub, its exclusive ABC 
swinging wringer, its balloon rolls, its fa- 
mous Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle gas motor 
(or, if you prefer, an electric motor)—all 
features that mark it a truly quality washer 

its price is very low. And, you ean 
pay for it, week by week, as 
you use it. 

Don’t you think you owe it to yourself to 
at least SEE the ABC Mail the 
coupon—we ll give you the of your 
nearest ABC dealer, and send you a descrip- 
tive folder. 


ALTORFER BROS. CO., 


Playmayd? 
name 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Rete a> ut: Caen 
Altorfer Bros. Company, Peoria, Ill., Dept. SF-4 | 


Gentlemen: Please send me your ABC folder 
l and name of dealer in my vicinity. | 
| Name | 
| Town State. | 
DE iidattinanscmninnditinineaniatnl 
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Ironing Made Easier | 


Tue proper use of the clothes wringer 
may have a great deal to do with lessen- 
ing the drudgery of ironing day. If the 
wringer is not properly handled, it will 
cause wrinkles which are hard to iron 
out. The skillful laundress shakes out the 
garment to be wrung, to free it from 
entanglements with other clothes in the 
tub. The wringer is loosened for linens, 
as tightness produces wrinkles that are 
most difficult to remove in ironing. Some 
women prefer to wring the linens by hand 
for this reason. For woolens, too, the 
wringer rolls are loosened, because wool 
becomes matted and hard from pressure. 

Mrs. Margaret McCordic, of the 
home economics extension staff at the 
University of Wisconsin, finds that fold- 
ing and sprinkling of clothes is impor- 
tant, too, in saving time and energy on 
ironing day. All pieces should be as 
straight and smooth as possible before 
sprinkling. Flat pieces such as napkins 
should be laid the same side up with 
hems in the same position to facilitate 
handling when putting them onto the 
ironing board or feeding them to the 
ironer. Hems and embroidery may be 
sprinkled a little more, then folded inside 
of the garment and rolled tightly. 

The general rule which Mrs. McCordic 
recommends for all ironing is: iron those 
parts first which hang over the edge of 
the board. The order of ironing for most 
garments, then, would be sleeves first, 
then collars, backs, and lastly fronts. 

The homemaker lifts about three 
thousand pounds in ironing, with a six- 
pound iron, for a family of five (and this 
does not include the bed linen). The 
practical short-cuts suggested reduce the 
energy expended when an electric ironer 
is not available.—K. L., Iowa. 


Cookery 
and Digestiblility 


Tue cooking of meat is often held to 
be a custom practiced only by civilized 
peoples with no value other than an 
nit dec one. This is not the case, as has 
been proved by experiments performed 
at King’s College, London. Winifred 
Clifford of the department of household 
and social science has tested the digesti- 


bility of meat cooked different lengths of 


time. 

She finds that the most digestible 
form of beef is that which is roasted or 
grilled until it is just red inside with a 
moist surface when cut. Beef that is 
cooked until it is brown thruout is more 
slowly digested. The most indigestible 
form of cooked beef tested by Miss Clif- 
ford was an overboiled ground meat but 
even this was more digestible than raw 
meat. Raw meat is often recommended 
in cases of poor digestion, but from this 
work it would seem that the ideal form 





of animal protein for the dyspeptic or | 


for very young children would be under- 
done meat minced after cooking. 

These results are in accord with the 
experiments on egg white. Raw eggs are 
often lauded as the acme of digestibility. 


Science, however, proved that raw egg | 


white is not as easily digested as that 
which has been coagulated by heat. A 
soft cooked egg is the most digestible 
form altho a hard-cooked egg is far from 
being indigestible.—M. H. I., Wisconsin. 








GIVE IT ONE JOB 


WATCH IT DO THREE! 


When you give 3-in-One Oil a job 
on your farm, you expect it to 
lubricate. It actually does three 
things. Cleans the working parts 
of any device on which it is used. 
Lubricates them. Protects them 
against harmful rust. 


Many tractor parts need 3-in-One 
regularly. So do the distributor 
and generator of your car. And 
use it often on cream separator, 
tools, and guns. Sold everywhere 
in both handy cans and bottles. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS-PROTECTS 

























































$2000 A YEAR 
Positions Working in 
YOUR HOME 
TERRITORY 
Are Open With 
SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


circulation depart- 
























ment. You will be 


re quire d to work 
long 


in a erew 





enough to learn 


our proposition. 





For details address. 
SALES MANAGER 





Successful Farming, 


DES MOINES IOWA 
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Masses of carmen phlox with a grace- 
fully trailing dark green vine make a 
striking box. Vines and vari-colored ver- 
bena are charming. 

My husband’s mother has a shelf 
bracketed below her kitchen window. 
When wild winds blow or hard rains 
come she rescues her blossoms by lift- 
ing the box off the shelf and bringing 
t indoors to safety.—J. C. P., Kansas. 





Sucessful Farming Services 


For entertainment, handcraft, recipes, 
and other homemaking helps 


No. S-E-11, Program Pointers (4 cents) 

No. S-E-15, Appreciation of Outdoor 
World (4 cents) 

No. S-E-17, Vacation Trails for the Stay- 
at-Homes (4 cents) 

No. S-E-18, The English Garden Party 
(4 cents) 

No. S-E-20, Wedding Anniversary Enter- 
tainment (4 cents) 

No. S-E-22, Parliamentary Pointers (4 
cents) 

No. S-F-5, Time Table for Canning Fruits 
and Vegetables (4 cents) 

Favorite Recipes From the Canned Meat 
Contest (10 cents) 

Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 cents) 

Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents) 

Ihe Farmhouse Keeps Pace (20 cents) 

Folk Dances and How to Do Them (15 
cents) 

Furnishing the Farm Home (15 cents) 

[he Farmstead Landscaped (10 cents) 

New Barns From Old Ones (10 cents) 

Designs for Wooden Toys (4 cents) 

Designs for Hooked Toys (4 cents) 

The Growing Child (30 cents) 

Health Program for Rural Groups (4 
cents) 

Meal Planning Chart (4 cents) 

Successful Salads (15 cents) 

We Bake Successful Bread (15 cents) 

Yesterday’s Quilts in Homes of Today 
(15 cents) 

No. 105, Fairy Flower Hooked Rug Pat- 
tern (10 cents) 

No. 102, Round Hooked Rug Pattern (10 
cents) 

No. 103, Oval Hooked Rug Pattern (10 
cents). 

No. 101, Doormat Hooked Rug Pattern 
(10 cents) 

No. 122, Right Angles Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents) 

No. 127, Petal and Leaf Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents) 

No. 130, Snowflakes Quilting Pattern (10 
cents). 

No. 132, Five-Inch Border Quilting Pat- 
tern (10 cents). 

No. 124, Whirligig, Snow Crystal, and 
Oakleaf Quilting Pattern (10 cents) 

No. 119, Square Quilting Pattern (10 
cents) 

No. 117, Fan Borders Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents) 

No. 111, Roseleaf Quilting Pattern (10 
cents) 

No. 114, Tyrrell Quilting Pattern (10 
cents) 

No. 108, Star and Circle Quilting Pattern 
(10 cents) 

No. 106, Big Feather Border Quilting 
Pattern (10 cents) 

Design for Fancy Flower Pillow (2 cents) 

Design for Cactus Pillow (2 cents) 

4-H Sampler Designs (2 cents) 

Coverlet Pattern No. 1 (2 cents) 

Coverlet Pattern No. 2 (2 cents) 

Crochet Designs (2 cents 


Entertainment leaflets follow: 
No. S-R-1, Fun for Clubs in Camp (4 


cents) 
No. S-R-2, At the World’s Crossroads (4 
cents) 
No. S-R-3, The First Fall Club Programs 
(4 cents) 
No. S-R-4, Hallowe’en Community Party 
4 cents) 
No. S-R-5, What to Do at Turkey Time 
4 cents) 
No. S-R-6, Entertainment for Christmas 
4 cents) 


No. S-R-7, A Negro Minstrel (4 cents 
No. S-R-8, February Festivities (4 cents) 


RITE to Dept. 9104, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa, when ordering 
any of the above service material. 





All inquiries relating to any of our features, 
such as home furnishings, foods, bealth, 
kitchen equipment, or poultry raising, will 
receive prompt attention. 
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does your Babys Weight Record 
show these GAINS ? 
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FIRST WEEK 


FIRST THREE MONTHS |} GAINS 5TO 8 OUNCES A WEEK 


— = 


4th TO 6th MONTH ' GAINS 4TO6OQ0UNCES A WEEK 
AT SIX MONTHS | DOUBLES HIS BIRTH WEIGHT 
RIPCES BIS Bieta Weigwudé 


AT ONE YEAR T 


2nd TO 9th YEAR GAINS 5 TO 6 POUNDS A YEAR 































LOSES UP TO 8 OUNCES OR MORE 





If your baby fails to gain for even a week tious. But there is a help made specially 
or two, you naturally look tothe matter of for babies and children. Castoria. 


feeding. Is he getting enough food? 


getting the right foods? Does he handle 


them without trouble? 


And another important thing—are wisely be given toa young infant to relieve 


wastes eliminated promptly? 


Often the trouble is right at this point. as a regulator for older children, 
Lazy bowels! When they do not do their Don’t let little ailments interrupt your 
work promptly, appetite, digestion, assim- child's growth, hinder his gains. When 
ilation are slowed down. Then your baby colds and digestive upsets appear, give a 
cannot make the gains he should. regulative dose of Castoria. Genuine Cas- 
Perhaps you hesitate to give your baby _ toria always has the name, Chas. H. Flet- 
a “laxative.”” You are right in being cau- cher, on the package. 


NOT HABIT-FORMING 


A wise mother is cautious about 
the medicines she gives her child. 
Castoria is a pure vegetable prep- 
aration which contains no strong 

























Is he 


For more than 30 years Castoria has 
filled this special need of babies and 
children. It is so mild in action that it may 


gas pains, colic. Yet it is just as effective 


»- « « NOT NARCOTIC 


drugs, NO NARCOTICS. Castoria 
now comes in two sizes. The new 
family size contains about 2% 
times the amount in the regular size. 














Letcher. 






See Advertising Index, page 81 











LET LITTLE COUGHS 


GROW UP! 


@ Turxx of your throat: its delicate 


membranes, its thousands of nerve end- 
ings—exposed to all kinds of irritations— 
dust, germs, smoke, dry indoor air, cold, 
heat! No wonder we get coughs so easily! 

But it’s also easy (luckily) to stop little 
coughs from becoming big coughs. Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Drops do this—surely, and 
quickly. They soothe irritation, calm throat 
nervesand relieve the tickle. A cough hasn't 
got a chance!... 

Be careful of little coughs! Take an S. B. 
—the minute your throat feels “funny.” 


2 KINDS 
Ss. B. (BLACK) AND MENTHOL 
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DON’T SEND 1 PENNY! 
Women! Here’s the way to save money on household 
needs and clothing for the whole family! Just send us 
your name and addrese—no money—and we’ll mail 
you this advertised b in. Remnant bundle con- 
tains 20 yards of cotton materials such as chambrays, 
Caches, percales, voiles, linenes, muslin and towel- 
ig in 2 to 56-yard lengths. With each bundle you 
receive four 100-yard spools of white cotton sewing 
& read —— “yore vs goldwecye a moaiees. 
‘ay postman $1.98 on delivery. We pa tage. 
Money back if not satisfied. ORDER BY NO. 7. 
CHICAGO 


WALTER FIELD CO. _Dept. H 2452. 


Send Model or draw- 
PATENTS §7.2:8:322 
Highest references. 


Best results. Promptness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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Our Girls 


Conducted by Julia Bourne 


A Prizewinning 


Idea 


Ou, MARJORIE,”’ 
said Ella Belle as she 
came bursting into the 
room. “Guess what! Tots 
and I have been chosen to 
represent our club by giv- 
ing a demonstration at the 
county fair!” 

“Well, I guess that is 
something for you,” 
drawled Marjorie as she 
finally roused herself from 
the book she was reading. 

“Of course it is some- 
thing! Don’t be a silly 
goose! I guess that I know 
what it means to get to 
represent our club at the 
county fair—and then— 
some team has to repre- 
sent the county at the 
state fair, you know—and 
then “ 

“T don’t suppose there 
is a chance of anyone being 











better than you,” inter- 
rupted Marjorie, and rath- 
er sarcastically too, I 
must admit. 

And so the argument 
went on until it was Mar- 
jorie, yes Marjorie, who 
had the prizewinning idea. 
“1 don’t know what the 
subject of your demon- 
stration will be,” she ven- 
tured, “but why don’t 
you start working right 
away and get a lot of material. I'll bet 
no matter what subject you choose 
there is bound to be a lot of free printed 
material on that subject.” 

“Oh, that would be wonderful,” 
agreed Ella Belle, “but I am sure I 
wouldn’t know where to get this infor- 
mation.” 

“Oh, I do,” beamed Marjorie, and to 
Ella Belle’s great astonishment. “In this 
issue of Successful Farming there is an 
announcement to girls saying that any- 
one wanting to know where to write for 
information on all kinds of subjects 
could receive a personal letter from the 
Girls’ Page Editor, telling of most inter- 
esting things for which to send and 
where you can get them.” 

To find out more about this service 
read the announcement in the box on 
the opposite page. 

There ought to be many girls like 
Ella Belle and Marjorie who will be glad 
to make use of this opportunity. 





% * * 


Dear Girls: 

Yesterday I was looking thru _my 
diary and I came to the poem by Elsa 
Gill for the month of April: 


“In the spring a maiden’s fancy 
Always turns to thoughts of clothes, 








Bright hued smocks and dainty 
frocks, 

And Easter bonnets — all in 
rows.” 


And then I realized 
that it was spring— 
spring and I hadn’t 
done a thing about my 
spring wardrobe! But 
just then I had an idea. 
I had a friend who was a 
fashion artist. I would 
ask her what to do, I thought, 
and perhaps she could give me 
some tips for spring and sum- 
mer fashions for girls who read 
Successful Farming. Well, Con- 
nie (that was the artist’s name 
was delighted to help me. 

She suggested that we print 
the dress model shown on this 
page from which each girl could 
make a dress entirely suited to 
herself by using different mate- 
rials and color combinations. 

“One girl may wish to use 
cotton materials in contrasting 

colors—such as blue 
and peach,” she sug- 
gests. “Another girl 
may choose a _ white 
cotton material for the 
lower part and a red 
and white polka dot 
material for the upper 
part. There are count- 
less combinations of 
which a clever girl may 
think. 

“The new — sheer 
woolen materials may be used very well. 
Wool crepe is always attractive. Combi- 
nations of linen with handkerchief linen, 
plaids, figured materials, and silks have 
many possibilities for use in making this 
dress.” 

I hope all of you girls are looking for- 
ward to this spring and summer and 
that you have lots of interesting things 
planned to do. Sincerely, 

Jutta Bourne, 

Girls’ Page Editor. 














Girls: For the latest information on 
laundering and moth prevention, be sure 
to read the article on “Spring Care of 
Winter Clothing” on page 22. 


They Bake Their 
Way to College 


“Esther and I know that if we care to 
have a college education, we must help 
to earn the money for it. We have been 
inspired during the last few weeks to 
believe we can ‘bake our way to col- 
lege,’”” so says Beulah Getty, a 4-H 
club girl from Black Hawk County, 
Iowa. Beulah and her teammate and 
sister Esther represented their county 
at the state fair last fall, giving a demon- 
stration on making bread from home- 
grown wheat flour. (That is a whole 
story in itself.) 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 
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To help meet the expenses of the 
demonstration, the club to which these 
girls belonged sold baked products. This 
idea proved so successful that their 
grocer offered to sell their products for 
them. 

“Every summer.” Beulah says, “we 
work on my father’s truck farm. Since 
we graduated from high school last year, 
we can spend the time this year that we 
are not in school on something else. We 
have regular customers for fruits and 
vegetables, and we believe we will be 
able to sell them bread as well. Those to 
whom we have talked are glad to have 
an opportunity to buy our home-baked 
bread.” 


Botany Prints 


Ait of my friends are searching thru 
their old magazines and seed catalogs to 
find colorful pictures of flowers for the 
popular botany prints. They like flowers 
in vases, flowers in bouquets, even flow- 
ers pictured with their roots showing, 
but certainly colorful flowers. 

The possibilities of using the prints 
are numberless. We can use ~ Fae in 
colors to harmonize or contrast with the 
color of our rooms. We may have them 
singly or in pairs, and even as triplets. 
They are used on each side of a mirror 
or above a desk. We find them on both 
sides of the bed as well as between two 
beds. Three may be used in a row above 
a bed with a low head or above a day bed. 

The prints are very inexpensive, for 
we make them ourselves. We use card- 
board for the back, and glass which may 
be cut from scraps for the front. The 
edges are bound with passepartout. This 
gummed paper tape may be purchased 
at most school supply stores. 

In applying the tape, cut a strip the 
length of the four sides then moisten 
liberally the entire length and place it 
on the table in front of you at right 
angles to your body. Hold the card- 
board, picture, and glass, firmly on edge, 
placing one of the corners on the end of 
the tape nearest you. The picture is held 
on edge, putting it down on the tape so 
that it may be seen on each side to be 
sure the tape is even. Then press each 
side down on the tape until all four edges 
are covered. Then the edges are simply 
bent over on the front and back, finish- 
ing one side clear to the corner before 
starting the next. This forms neatly 
mitered corners.—Harriet K. Sinnard. 





HELPS FOR 4-H PROJECTS AND 
PERSONAL HOBBIES 


The Girls’ Page Editor wants to 
help you. She has a long list of th 
most interesting le dete and booklets 
for which you can send. They will 
help you with your 4-H projects, ex 
hibits, demonstrations, or your per- 
sonal hobbies and scrapbooks. All you 
have to do to find out pane these is to 
write to the Giris Page Editor, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Moines, lowa, 
telling her in what subjects you are 
particularly interested, and she will 
write you a personal letter advising 
where to write to get this material. 
You should not miss getting this per- 
sonal help whether your interest be 
foods, clothing, laundering, music ap 
preciation, health, beauty, home fur 
nishing, handicraft, plays, stunts, or 
all the other things about which you 
want to know. 
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Royal Cakes keep 
fresh Longer 





Amazing photos below prove that poor-quality baking powder 


NERVE Wednesday’s cake for 
S Sunday supper? 

Yes, it’s been done many a 
time—when the cake was 
baked with Royal. 

But you cannot do it with a 
cheap, ordinary baking powder. 

Recent experiments prove 
that poor-quality baking pow- 
in cake. 


know, 


der forms ‘“‘air holes” form‘ 


And “air holes,” you 


1. Big gas bubbles in cake 
batter made 
ordinary 
‘air holes” 
cake to dry out quickly 


forms ‘‘Air Holes.”’ In a few hours moisture and flavor are gone 





2. Tiny, uniform bubbles 
in batter made with Royal 
Baking Powder give you 
fine-grained cake that stays 
fresh and moist for days. 


with cheap, 
baking powder 
that cause 





cause staleness. 

The freshening moisture quickly es- 
capes through these large holes. In just 
a few hours the cake is dry and flavorless. 


Picture No. 1—above—shows you 
clearly how “air holes’ are formed by 
cheap, ordinary baking powder. Just 


look 
the batter. 
a large hole in your cake. 


big bubbles 


Every one leaves 


at those 


Compare this with picture No, 


It’s the Cream of Tartar in 
Royal 
textured cake! 


that gives you fine- 


ROY AL “BAKING POW DER 
Dept. 133, 601 Washington Stree 
lea , d me tre ? py f the 
Name—— a 
Address - — 
GY cere = 
In Canada 4 ard Bra | ited Don I 





PRODUCT OF S17 


2 Notice the tw 
the fine Cream of Tartar baking powder. In 
the heat of the uniform 
bubbles build up a hne, 


bubbles formed by Royal, 


oven, those small, 


even texture. 


When you cut a Royal cake—what a thrill! 
It’s smooth as velvet. Fluffy delicious! But 
wait till you taste it a day or so later—All the 

flavor is right there 


fresh-baked 


ld in by the fine, even grain 
t Royal is not 
lsome big layer 


hands 
than 2¢. 


expensive 


Freer Cook Boox—Mail cou- 
pon for Royal Cook Book, to 


use when you bake at home. 


ANDARD BrRANDs INCORPORATED 
« New York City - Ne York 


famous R l Cook B 


Standard Brands lncor 





All tate modelo completely refinished 
like brand ne Fully Guarantee: 
Sent on 16 dave’ trial. Send 


a! machines in full colors. Greatest bar- 
gains ever offered. Send at once! ! 





Come.on 
Farm mee 


See if you can 


Outshoot 
the city fellows! | 


A St. Louis boy sent us the 
top of a Super-X cartridge 
box showing that-he hit it 
6 out of 10 times, at 25 feet. 
You can beat that, can’t 
you? Try it! Get a box of 
Western Super-X long range 
.22's. Tear off the box top and set it upona 
stump or fence post. Get back 25 feet—fire 10 
shots at it—and send us the box top showing 
how well you can shoot. We'll send you Col. 
Whelen’s thrilling booklet shown above, FREE. 


50% MORE POWER IN SUPER-X .22’S 
Western's new Double Action, smokeless pow- 
der gives Super-X .22's 50% more power and 
26% higher speed! Regular “‘little giants” that 
drop game at 75 to 100 y ards or more. Golden, 
— Lubaloy bullets. Gleaming Nickel 








This exciting booklet 


sent Free to anyone 
who sends in a Super- 
X .22 box top which 
has been shot at, as 
described below. 












Plated cases. Non-corrosive priming, too. Sold 
everywhere. Write for free, descriptive leaflets. 
Western Cart 
411 Hunter ¢ 

East Alt 


chOf 












Long Range 
.22 CARTRIDGES 


.22 Short, Long, 
Long Rifle and 
W. R. F. Solid 


or Hollow. 
point bullets 





DWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 
COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust- resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 


and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No.156, 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
406-456 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 





















Save over 
4-Rock Bottom 
Price on all standard office 
ee U nde: twood, Reming- 

Royal, terms over ¢ o' 
fered. Also P festahioen at reduced prices, 


SEND NO MONEY 












oney. Big Free Catalog shows acto- 


international Typewriter Exch., Bene 497" Chicane 
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A Corner for 
the Little Folks 





The Magic Compass 
(Jack and Jean Learn Magic) 


Its wings look like a piece of black 
and white elastic stretching back and 
forth,” said Jack as he and Jean watched 
a red-headed woodpecker fly from tree 
to tree. 

“Oh—oh,” suddenly cried both chil- 
dren. The woodpecker started to fly 
across the road in front of a passing 
car. The car struck it and sped on, but 
the bright-headed little bird lay in a limp 
feathery heap at the edge of the road. 

“T guess it’s dead,” said Jack soberly, 
as he picked it up. 








Who are you mister? I came from an 
egg. I'll bet you came from a factory 


“Poor little chap!” said Jean, strok- 
ing his bright red head. 

“Look! What’sthis?” And Jack touched 
a tiny metal band about the bird’s leg. 
Upon it were the letters “Biol. Surv. 
Wash. D. C.” and a number. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” answered 
Jean. “But what difference does it 
make? Let’s have a proper funeral for 
him. I’ll get a box and you dig a grave.” 

Jack laid the limp little bird inside the 
screen porch and he and Jean ran to 
prepare for the funeral. 

But when they came back for the bird 
it was gone. No cat could get in the porch 
and no one else was around. What could 
have happened? A soft flutter made them 
look up and there high on the screen 
clung the woodpecker. 

“He wasn’t killed,” exclaimed Jack; 
“only stunned.” 

“Oh, I’m glad it isn’t dead,” said 
Jean. “But how its head must ache!” 

Jack opened the screen door and he 
and Jean stood very still watching the 
bird until it flew outside to freedom. 

“T wish I knew about that leg band! 
And what those letters mean,” said 
Jack. 

“Maybe they’re a magic charm,” 
gested Jean. 

‘Then it’s us for the magic books,” 
said Jack. 

The abra-cad-a-bra charm opened so 
many beautiful secrets about birds in 
the encyclopedia that they read on and 
on. But no word did they find about 
metal leg bands until they came to the 
paragraphs about “migration.” 

‘Migration! That means the spring 
and fall journeyings of birds,” said Jean. 
“They’re coming north now.” 
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} 1179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. SS 


SLEEP TONIGHT 





“Lose sleep ? 0 course you won "tl Sloan’ 5 


will stop the pain in no time.’ 


“I believe you're right, Alice. It certainly feels 
much better already.”’ 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


Whenever lame back or lumbago 
threatens to keep you awake, remem- 
ber Sloan’s. It gives quick relief with 
its sunshine warmth. Fresh blood cir- 
culates the minute you pat it on. Pain 
soon disappears. Your back is sooth- 
ed, relaxed. You sleep soundly all 
night... Get a fresh bottle today at 
your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S 


Liniment ge 


WARMS LIKE 
SUNSHINE 













That has been the experience 
of berry growers even in days 
of generally low prices for 
other products. Get the right stock and you are 
bound to succeed. We guarantee your satis- 
faction with these Bradley Berries. 

ALL-STATE BLACKBERRY, world’s 






finest, most 


delicious, thrives in any state in the union 
and most produc- 
bears every- 


LATHAM RASPBERRY, larcest 
vive red berry grown, grows and 
where in the States. 
FRE To introduce these great var- 
ieties we will send 8 All-State 
and 3 Latham on receipt of 25 cents 
to cover postage and packing. We will 
also send you our Big 1932 Colored 
Catalog of bargains In fine fruits and 
beautiful flowers FREE on request 
Bradiey Brothers, Box A, Carbondale, HUlinois 
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peo Horse-High Bull strong 
ry ——PIC “TICHT FENC 
ia 34 CENTS A ROD 
ei Horse- High, , Chicken-Tight—23 cts. a rod 
we Hog-High, Pig- Tight Fence-—14 cts. a rod 








Fence forevery purpose direct to you 
at manufacturer’s lowest wholessle prices. 
be Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 

A good time to economize.Send for it today! 
KITSELMAN BROS. boxr220Muncie, Ind. 





North 


| on Minnesota, } 
Dakota, Montana, 


Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, farm homes for all purposes, size to suit 
low prices. Write for FREE BOOK and details 


E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 229, G.N.Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


‘KINKADE GARDEN TRACT = 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Pr roven Power Cultivator for 

Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 

American Farm Machine Co. 
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“I wonder why they don’t always stay 
in the south,” said Jack. 

The children felt a little awed when 
they read that no one really knew why 
most birds migrate with the seasons. Yet 
each spring some hidden power within 
them sends these little birds, rested and 
gay with new feathers, north to sing 
their songs, find their mates, build their 
nests, and rear their babies. Each fall 
these same birds—a little tired from 
their busy summer’s work and in duller 
coats—fly many, many miles south 
again where the weather is always warm. 
From Brazil to Maine, from Mexico to 
Minnesota, from Central America to 
Canada or farther, these winged travel- 
ers go. 


And then Jack and Jean discovered 


the secret of the leg bands. Many people 
get leg bands thru the Biological Survey 
at Washington, D. C., catch their birds, 
place the metal strip about their legs, 
and let them fly again. Then whoever 
happens to find a bird with a leg band 
upon it writes to the Biological Survey 
and by the number it can be learned 
when and where the bird was banded. 
Strange facts have been learned about 
the traveling habits and ages of different 
birds by keeping leg band records. 

“T wish I’d remembered the number 
on that band. It was like a chart for find- 
ing buried treasure,” said Jack. 

“A chart’s only a chart—like a puzzle. 
But we have learned about something 
that works like magic—something that 
is invisible. Each bird must know some 
beautiful thing that is like a magic com- 
pass—something that tells it where to 
travel for thousands of miles without 
roads or sign posts or service stations,” 
said Jean. 

“And a little metal leg band is the 
best way of learning where his compass 
takes him,” said Jack. — Elizabeth 
Wherry, Iowa. 


A Letter From 
Minnesota 


Dear Editor: I am in the third grade 
at school and am 8 years old. I want to 
tell the readers of Successful Farming 
about my pony and about what we play 
at school. I bring my pony to school. At 
noon I hitch her up and give all the 
children a ride. Sometimes I do not 
bring her to school. Then I slide down 
hills. We think our schooldays are pleas- 
ant ones.—Wayne Seter, Minnesota. 


Boys and girls: Take out your paper 
and pencil or pen and write a letter to 
the “Corner for the Little Folks.” May- 
be your letter will be printed. Tell about 
some interesting thing you have seen or 
done. 


MISS LUCINDA LAMB 


When Miss Lucinda Lamb was young, 
We tried to help her learn. 

Lucinda felt she knew enough 
Knowledge that lamb did spurn! 


Lucinda Lamb grew up, but my! 
So little did she know, 
The wise old sheep all passed her by; 
We said, “I told you so!” 
—J. D. A., Iowa. 





Community Clubs, circular No. 107, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 





RN OO ORS 


ERREGULARITY in most 
cases can be corrected sim- 
ply by the addition of more 
bulk to the diet. The sim- 
plest and most pleasant way 
to get more bulk is to eat 
Post’s Bran Flakes for 


breakfast every morning. 


With milk or cream these 


crisp, brown flakes are deli- 


MRS. THOMAS: What's come over that husband of yours? 
He’s looking so much better. 


MRS. JAMES: He’s eating Post's Bran Flakes every day now. 







EN 


cious. They bring you such 
natural benefits of whole 
wheat as: iron, phosphorus 
and vitamin B, together 
with the outer coat of the 
wheat kernel which is a 
natural regulator. 

If you want to regulate 
yourself, start tomorrow on 
a two weeks’ program. Eat 
Post’s Bran Flakes every 
morning for breakfast for 
fourteen days and see how 
easy it is to form the regu- 


lar habit of elimination. 








@ 1932, G. F. Corp. 


Cases of constipation, due to too little bulk 
in the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran 
Flakes if eaten regularly each day. If your 
case is abnormal, consult a competent 
physician at once and follow his advice 


POST'S BRAN FLAKES 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 





WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


See Advertising Index, page 81 








keeps tractors 


at work 


No place for idle 
machines on the busy 
farmer’s schedule 


It is tough on those farmers whose 
tractors falter and halt during plow- 
ing, planting or harvesting. Not only do 
they have the expense of overhauls and 
replacements, but they lose precious 
time while repairs are being made. 

Purolator Oil Filters keep machines in 
the field. They help power farmers to 
take advantage of every working hour 
of every working day. 

The Purolator catches and holds the 
dirt, grit, sand and metal chips that 
lodge in the crankcase. It prevents these 
substances from mixing with the oil and 
turning it into a cutting, grinding com- 
pound. It protects piston rings, cylinder 
and piston walls, bearings and gears. 
Purolator equipment gives a tractor an 
average of 2,000 working hours, over 
two years’ running time, without the 
need of an overhaul. 

If your machines are provided with 
this protection—and nearly every tractor 
maker now installs Purolators as stand- 
ard equipment—you’ll be interested in 
the be oklet, “What Purol: ator Means 
To The Power Farmer.” A line to your 
tractor dealer or to us will bring you a 
copy. Motor Improvements, Inc., 356 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N° J. 


The Purolator on Your 
Motor Car 
On the motor block or dash of 


your passenger car you'll prob- 
nd a Purolator. For 8,000 miles of 





ably fi 
driving this Purolator keeps harmful sub- 


stances from your engine. But with this 
mileage the Purolator is usually full of sludge 

and unless you repli ice the old cartridge 
with a new one you're hee aided for breakdowns 

nd repairs. Re-cartridging is quick and in- 
Your garageman will do it in a 
few minutes. 4nd if you have no Purolator on 
vour model be sure to ask him to install a 
comple te Purolator Kit. 


PUROLATOR 


THE Oliv FILTER 
LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS 


expensive, 
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Robert (Bob) 
Ward was 
champion 
showman 
among the 
4-H club 
members at 
the Waterloo 
Dairy Cattle 
Congress last 
year 





Our Junior Farmers 


A PUREBRED Duroc sow farrowed 
45 live pigs in one year for Cecil Jones, 
of Hatfield, Missouri. Cecil purchased 
this sow in the fall of 1929 for his 
project in vocational agriculture. He fed 
the sow according to the instructions 
that he received in his vocational agri- 
culture class. In the spring of 1930 the 
sow farrowed 14 live and well-dev eloped 
pigs. The litter was farrowed and raised 
on clean ground. Ten. pigs of this litter 
were raised to marketable weights by 
September. The choicest gilts were sold 
for breeding purposes and the rest of the 
litter was sold on the market. 

The pigs were self-fed from the time 
they were large enough to eat until they 
were marketed. They were fed a ration 
of corn, shorts, and tankage. The total 
expense on this litter was $170.86. The 
net profit was $88.70. The labor cost was 
$8.63. The total project was $97.33. 

In the fall of 1930, the sow farrowed 
15 pigs. Twelve pigs were saved and 
raised to marketable weight in about 
six months. The pigs were fed about the 
same ration as the other litter received. 
The feed cost was considerably lower 
than it was on the first litter due to 
cheaper feeds and less feed cost on the 
sow. The pigs sold for $7 per hundred- 
weight. The total expenses on the second 
litter was $142.75 The net profit was 


$51.16. The labor cost was $9. The total 


project income was $60.16. The total 
project income from both litters was 
$157.49. Three hundred sixty-four days 


after the farrowing date of the first 
litter, the Duroc sow farrowed 16 pigs. 
Eleven pigs were saved. 

Cecil attributes his success to voca- 
tional agriculture. The instruction this 
boy received in high school has been 
carried out most successfully in his 
supervised practice because he selected 
a prolific sow, flushed her before breed- 
ing, placed the litter on clean ground, 
and self-fed a balanced ration.—R. T. 
H., Missouri. 


Wins Safety Essay Contest 


Mervin DENSMORE, of Eldred, 
Pennsylvania, won first place in the 
essay contest conducted recently by the 
National Grange for boys and girls under 
18 years of age. His essay on “ What the 
Grange Can Do to Further Highway 
Safety” won for him a trip to the annual 
meeting of the Grange in Madison, Wis- 
consin, in November. Melvin is 16 years 
old. 


A second prize of $50 went to Frances 


Heavilin, of Bowerston, Ohio. Other 
winners were: third prize of $20 to 
George Wiebusch, of 











Broken Bow, Nebraska; 
fourth prize of $15 to 
Ruth Jenkins of East 
Chatham, New York, 
and fifth prize of $10 to 
Maurine Knouse, of 
Emporia, Kansas. In 
addition to this the 
writer of the first prize 
essay in each state was 
awarded $5 and a silver 
medal. L. J. Taber, 
Master of the National 
Grange, said the essays 
showed that a great 
deal of study had been 
given the subject by 
the contestants. In 





Cecil Jones with his sow 
and one of her good litters 
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many of the 8,000 local grange organiza- 
tions special programs for meetings were 
arranged so that the contestants as well 
as other members could obtain more 
accurate knowledge of the question. The 
contest was promoted in codperation 
with the Highway Education Board. 


Essay Contest 


We ARE delighted with the number | 


of essays which boys and girls are send- 
ing in to compete in the contest we an- 
nounced recently. These will be judged 
on April 15 and checks to the winners 
will be mailed out on May 1. 

For the best essay of ‘not over so 
words we will give $5. Second and third 
prizes will be $3 and $2. If the winning 
essays include a picture that we can use, 
we will add $1 to the prizes offered. 
These may deal with your experiences in 
planting any kind of shrubs or trees 
either in the orchard or garden or lawn, 
roadside or school yard. Tell us briefly 
how you did it and why, as well as the 
results if you have any yet. This is a 
very fitting way for boys and girls to 
commemorate the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton. 


Sudan Grass 
Pasture 


_ 

ComparIsON of different types of 
pasture grasses in Michigan for 1930 
proved favorable to sudan grass. The 
different pastures were sudan grass, 
sweet clover, rape (broadcast), alfalfa, 
and rape drilled in rows. Sheep were used 
for pasturing, and the sudan grass gave 
the equivalent of 342 days pasture for 
one sheep per acre. The sweet clover, 
which was 1930 seeding, gave 286 days, 
and the broadcast rape, 249. The alfalfa 
was also 1930 seeding, and gave 241 
days. The rape which was drilled in 
rows gave 162 days. The sudan grass 
was sown on May 21 and was four feet 
high when the sheep were turned on it 
July 3. This is another evidence of the 
value of sudan grass in furnishing large 
quantities of emergency pasture during 
the summer season. 





Studies of different rations in Michi- 


gan seem to indicate that the emphasis | 


most dairymen have placed on bulk in 
the dairy ration is unnecessary. Cows 
were fed the heaviest and most cohesive 
feeds available, and then a post-mortem 
conducted. In each case it was found 
that the digestive juices had thoroly 
permeated the feeds, even tho no bulky 
teeds were given. 





A comparison of the feeding qualities 
of different types of Western lambs in 
Indiana revealed little difference 


tween the Rambouillet, Corriedale, 


Hampshire-Rambouillet, and the Hamp- | 


shire-Corriedale. 
bouillets made 


The Hampshire-Ram- 
the largest and most 


be- | 


economical gains, but showed the least | 


— The Hampshire- Corriedale showed 
ightly more profit. 





Wisconsin tests show that steers fed 
once a day gained just as rapidly as 
those fed twice a day in addition to the 
fact that a great deal of labor was saved 
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Use the Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm and Tractor slips «+. 
Belt for tractor and other heavy duty drives — Klingtite 
Red Belting in cut lengths for farm machinery of all 
kinds. Goodyear Belting is sold and serviced by all 
Goodyear Mechanical Goods Service Station Dealers, 
Implement Dealers and progressive hardware dealers 


Klingtite.” 





** I grind oats, wheat, corn and 
soy beans with my Goodyear 
Klingtite, and I find that I 
can do the work three times 
as fast as I could do it with 
any other belt I ever owned 
.-+ Never have to put any 
dressing on it —and it never 
Would not have any 
other belt than a Goodyear 


Chas. O. Stonier 
R. F. D. 2, Altoona, lowa 



















the country over, See the Goodyear dealer in your 








locality for better belting 





'the pulleys with a firm Klingtite grip, and starts 
right in delivering power. It doesn’t call for any 
dressing. It doesn’t need any re-setting, because it 
does not shrink or stiffen and is subject to a mini- 
mum of stretch. It works at the same swift pace 
in any weather, and maintains its smooth, even, 


powerful performance on one task after 


season after season, year after year. 


KLINGTITE BELTS 


TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear John Philip Sousa and his Band 


and his Band.. 


- Revellers Quartet and Goodyear Concert - 


See Advertising 


T’S TRUE, the Goodyear Klingtite Endless 
Farm and Tractor Belt will do any farm belt 
job better and faster. It doesn’t lose any time 

getting to work. New or old, it settles down around 





--- Arthur Pryor 
Dance Orchestra... 


Wednesday and Saturday night, over N.B.C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 
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JUST RUB IT ON THE GUMS | 















Relieves. . 


TEETHING PAINS 
Within I Minute 


When your baby suffers from teething 
pains, just rub a few drops of Dr. Hand’s 
Teething Lotion on the sore, tender, 
little gums and the pain will be relieved 
within 1 minute. 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is the pre- 
scription of a famous baby specialist. 
It is safe and harmless and has been 
used by mothers for almost 50 years. 
Approved by doctors and superior to 
unsanitary teething rings. 

For sale at your druggist’s. 


DR. HAND’S 


eething Lotion 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
Free Trial Bottle 
Hand Medicine Co., 115 No. 5th St.* Dept. E 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Please send sample of Dr. Hand’s Teething 
Lotion. 


Druggist’s Name 
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Cie State aid 




















THE really incomparable face 
powder . .. so soft and fine and 
refreshing! Gloriously perfumed 


too. You must try it. 


FREE COUPON 


ARMAND, Des Moines, Iowa* 
Please send me dainty free 
sample of Armand Bouquet, the 





incomparable face powder. 


Name___ 





SF-4-2-B 





Address ___ a 








I buy my cosmetics at_ 4 — 
*In Canada: Armand Ltd., ‘St. ‘Theues, Ontario 
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Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands 


| Continued from page 12 | 


heard all about this college scheme. He 
soon met the Dwights and caught their 
enthusiasm. It is not surprising that the 
sugar merchant saw the practical neces- 
sity for such an institution and was cap- 
tivated by the idea. Of course it would 
take a lot of money but when a man of 
means is really converted to an idea he is 
generally ready to back it with his money. 

Mr. Robert was willing to start the 
proposition with $10,000 and felt that 
he could raise ten times that sum among 
his friends when he returned to New 
York. On reaching home, however, he 
was disappointed to find that his friends 
were not interested in such a proposition 
in a financial way and he wrote the mis- 
sionary to come and assist him. 

When young Doctor Hamlin arrived 
and made his appeal for assistance he 
touched the hearts of American people 
and the response was much more gener- 
ous and it seemed that success would 
crown the effort. Then the Civil War 
broke out and as Dr. Hamlin put it, 
“That killed the college movement as 
dead as a door nail.”” But Mr. Robert 
gave Doctor Hamlin $30,000 and told 
him to go back to Constantinople, pur- 
chase a site, and get ready for business, 
for the college idea must not be aban- 


doned. 


Doctor HAMLIN returned to Con- 
stantinople and picked out the site where 
the college is now located. But now real 
trouble began. The owner of the ground 
not only refused to sell it for this pur- 
y0se but the Turkish authorities ob- 
jected to the college. Later the owner of 
the site got into financial difficulties and 
was willing to sell. By this time Doctor 
Hamlin had examined a score of other 
sites and purchased one of them but the 
notables in the neighborhood refused to 
have such a college in their midst. 
Finally the site first selected was 
bought, a permit for the building se- 
cured, the work started, when trouble of 
a more serious nature arose. The foreign 
powers, France and Russia, objected to 
an American college in Constantinople. 
When this objection rose and Mr. Robert 
was informed about it he wrote Doctor 
Hamlin, “We will fight it to the end.” 
The story of the struggle of those 
early years is not only interesting but it 
is thrilling. Space forbids the story of 
how Doctor Hamlin simply would not be 
beaten. In spite of every obstacle he 
finally opened up a school in another 
place in 1863, with four students. In 
eight years the attendance was as high as 
All the time Doctor Hamlin kept 
after the Grand Vizier, Ali Pasha, 1 
such a way that at one time he lost his 


| patience and exclaimed, “Will this Doc- 


tor Hamlin never die and let me alone 
about this everlasting college of his!” 
In the course of time Mr. Seward, 
President Lincoln’s secretary of state, 
was prevailed upon to take the matter 
up diplomatically and the Turkish min- 
ister in Washington was so impressed 
that he sent the following dispatch to 
his government, “Settle the college ques- 
tion lest it become a thorny question.” 
The way in which Admiral Farragut 
with his fleet happened to be in the city 
on the Golden Horn and brought the 















O/OM DS) 
UNFAILING 
GUARDIANSHIP 


BSc: bring to those who ‘<carry 
on’’ a comforting peace of 
mind, has been the privilege of 
CLARK for many years. We guar- 
antee CLARK Standard Vaults for 
50 years. Our “‘Specia/’’ models 
of solid copper are guaranteed for 
150 years. The De Luxe extra 
heavy copper models — forever. 
Crark Metal Vaults are of- 
fered by leading funeral directors, 
in a choice of nine appropriate 
finishes, at reasonable prices. 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Western Office and Warehouses 
Kansas City, Missouri 





GRAVE VAULTS 
This stamp of quality appears on every 
| genuine Clark Vault 














\\ y Fence Cents 
iN Book aRod 
FREE “Freight Paid 

: for 26 in. Interlocking Hog Fence 

n lil., Ind., Ohio. 16c in lowa and 

only slightly higher in other states. Every rod full 
auge Copper Steel, heavily galvanized. 170 styles. 
ow prices on_B ire, Posts, Gates, of- 
ing and Paint. Write today for Free Catalog. (16) 


Interlocking Fence Co., Box 1035, Morton, fl. 











Quick Relief! 


For rashes and all forms of itching, 
burning, disfiguring skin irritations. 


Cutieura Ointment 


Price 26c. Sample free of ‘‘Cuticura,” Dept. B, 
Malden, Mass. 




















ADVERTISING 


THAT IS RELIABLE 


Successful Farming’s high advertising standard 
prohibits many companies from adve rtising in our 
magazine. Thousands of dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising is refused every year because we cannot con- 
scientiously recommend to our readers the product 
or company concerned. You are safe in buying 
products advertised in Successful Farming. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





















Onky & buys your Personal Stationery 
Be styhsh. Let us print your nameand addresson 200 
sheets and 100 envelopes, sent postpaid for $1. Cor- 
rect style, jreat bargjain. Send only $1 with order 
tt STATIONERY CoO.. STA. E. Dert 403, CINCINNATI. O. 


NEW DISCOVERY 

Wash clothes without 

repens C ae every- 
E. 


thing. Sells 25c. Profit 17¢. Sample FR 
BESTEVER PRODUCTS €0O., 4321-W, Irving Park, Chicago 
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college matter up at a state dinner with 
the Grand Vizier is one of the incidents 
that can hardly be explained by those 
who do not believe in Divine Providence. 

The result of the bare mention of the 


college was that within 10 days Doctor 


Hamlin received a document authoriz- 
ing the existence of the college and plac- 
ing it under the protection of the United 
States of America together with a free 
deed for the site. This was so unexpected 
and undrearned of—for Doctor Hamlin 
had never thought of asking so much— 
that it almost lifted the missionary to 
the third heaven. 

The founders of Robert College de- 
cided the policy that has been strictly 
adhered to all the years: that the educa- 
tion offered must be in the English lan- 
guage; that it must train young men 
how to use their liberty and not abuse it; 
that the moral and religious nature 
should be so developed that the highest 
form should be found in Christian 
character. 

I wish I could tell the profound im- 
pression a visit to this college made 
upon myself. No one can imagine its 
influence upon the countries of the Near 
East thru the one thousand young men 
who have gone out as graduates. One 
statesman said, “A single graduate of 
Robert College in his native town or 
community accomplishes more thru the 
influence he exerts than ten college 
gradu: utes in America.” King Ferdinand 
said, “Robert College is the nursery of 
Bulgarian statesmen.” 


a) 

1 WENTY nations and six religions are 
represented by the 750 students in at- 
tendance today. The students supervise 
their own activities, literary and ath- 
letic. The student council of 15 members 
is chosen by the students, and six nation- 
alities are represented altho half of the 
students are Turks. 

There are nine fine buildings on the 
campus. I was especially interested in 
the engineering department, which is 
well equipped. Courses in mechanical, 
electrical, and civil engineering are of- 
fered. While I did not have the pleasure 
of meeting President Gates yet letters 
from him show that he has a winning 
personality. 

I also wanted to tell of my visit to the 
Constantinople Woman’s College. It is 
located on another high hill not far from 
Robert College and its main building is 
one of the outstanding buildings of the 
city. All that has been said about Robert 
College for boys can be repeated with 
emphasis about the splendid institution 
tor girls. 

This Woman’s College is not quite as 
old as Robert College. The story of the 
devotion of one woman, Doctor Patrick, 
s as thrilling as that of Doctor Hamlin. 
This is the only institution of higher 
learning for women in Turkey. I did not 
see a veiled woman in Turkey and to 
this Woman’s College is largely due the 
credit. | had a wonderful visit with the 
president, Katharyn Newell Adams, and 
she is a real mother to the 450 girls i in 

attendance, who come from 17 coun- 
tries 





: ; 
Ground Soybeans and Linseed Oilmeal 


for Dairy Calves, bulletin No. 354, Pur- 
lue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Control Soil Erosion, circular No. 249, 
College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis- 
onsin. Price 5 cents. 
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Everywhere women 
spread the word 


OAYDOL 





“You must have 
used Oxydol” 





“Indeed, | use 
nothing else! 
What other soap 
* could have got- 
ten these clothes 
so white—and 
so quickly too?” 


EXTRA SUDS! 50% more suds — richer, speedier suds — 


that’s why Oxydol lightens and shortens all 


® Suds are the important thing in washing, 
as every woman who has toiled over a wash- 
tub knows. The richer the suds—the quicker 
the washing. 

So Procter & Gamble, America’s leading 
soap makers, have now perfected a soap dis- 
covery with a sudsing power that makes all 
washing easier. The name of this soap sen- 
sation is Oxydol. 

Oxydol is supercharged (with pure, rich 
soap) for 50° 
suds that outlast and outwash all others! 


@ more suds—richer, sudsier 


Suds that do more work for you 


Oxydol’s richer extra suds save your time, 
energy, and strength. 

Weak old-type suds can’t get things really 
clean because they quickly fizzle away to 
watery thinness. 

When the suds thin out and fall away the 
dirt falls back also. Oxydol suds stand up 
and work for you as long as a particle of 
dirt remains. So, when you buy soap, re- 
member, it’s SUDS you are really paying for. 
Oxydol gives the most suds for your money. 


Soaks clothes whiter 


There is no back-tiring rubbing with Oxydol. 
Its richer extra suds SOAK things whiter 
and cleaner than old-type soaps can ever get 
them even with hard rubbing. 


MADE 





THE COMPLETE 


BY THE 





ashing tasks 


Softens hard water 


The instant you put dirty clothes or greasy 
dishes into even soft water you harden it. 
Oxydol gives the same rich extra suds in any 


water — hard or soft. 


Great for dishes too 


Oxydol is simply great for dishes. And it 
leaves your hands so comfortable that you'll 
know it’s the perfect soap for even your most 
delicate clothes. 


Ask your grocer for Oxydol today—in the 
big-sized orange and blue package. 


GUARANTEE 
If you do not find 
that Oxydol makes 
more, and richer, 
suds—that it soaks 
lothes snow-white 
that it makes hard 
water soft and works 
better in any water 
just turn the pack 
age back to the store 
you bought it from 
and your money will 
be promptly returned, 


Procter & Gamble 















50% 
MORE SUDS 


47% 
LESS WORK 


AYDOL 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


HOUSEHOLD SOAP 


MAKERS OF IVORY SOAP 


See Adbvertisi 





ng Index, page SI 














































QUAKER 





on coast-to-coast broad- 
cast of QUAKER STATE'S 
CAREFREE 
learn about Quaker 
State’s unusual free offer 


SUCCESSFUI 








T H E 


Qo U 
THE LUBRICANTS 

I = Perfected motor oils and greases to meet 

full requirements of all seasons for each part 

of every make of car. 


2 = Motor oil made from 100% Pennsylvania 
crude oil: pure it does not require acid 
treatment which lessens an oil’s oiliness. 


3 = By costly, extra refining processes, Quaker 
State removes the quart of thin, useless oil of 
little or no lubricating value—which remains 
in every gallon of ordinary motor oil—and 
replaces this waste with a quart of rich, full- 
bodied lubricant. Four full quarts of genuine, 
heat-resisting lubrication in every gallon. 


Listen in 


PROGRAM 





QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OIL 


STATE ANNOUNCES 


Mnswr 


A K E R 


STA TEM™M EN T 
THE PROPOSITION 


i = Because your car will not operate without oil and 
grease, you face a choice of brands. 

2 = Brands differ greatly in quality; we urge that you 
use Quaker State, but we do not attempt to prove its 
superiority by claims alone. Instead we say: 

=If you will use only Quaker State lubricants in 
your car, adopt the Quaker State Plan of Lubrication 
and equip your car with “Roll-o-Miles” at $3.50, we 
will su “ you with a One Year Guarantee insured in 
The Travelers Indemnity Company of Hartford, 
Conn., which agrees to pay the customary cost of re- 
pairing or replacing any burned out and inoperative 
bear ngs resulting from faulty or insufficient lub- 
rication. 


QUAKER 


MOTOR OILS AND 





FARMING, 


April, 1932 















GOOD-BYE to hit-or-mi 
NOW a perfected lubriec 


insurance in The Travel 








































I, the whole history of motor- 
ing, no announcement from the oil 
industry ever approached the im- 
portance of this. 


To millions of motorists it means the 
solution of a baffling problem—the 
proper lubrication of their cars; free- 
dom from the threat of bearing trouble 
and its always heavy expense. Quaker 
State’s answer is to insure lubrication 
in your car! 


You need this insured protection. 
Field surveys show that America’s 
motorists lose millions of dollars an- 
nually as the result of faulty lubrica- 
tion. And many who pay for good oils 
and greases still suffer loss from bearing 
trouble, because even high-grade lub- 
ricants are not wholly effective unless 


applied by a sure-fire, fool-proof plan. 


To secure a One Year Insured Guar- 
antee it is asked that you equip your 
car with a device called “Roll-o-Miles” 
at the nominal cost of $3.50. (Duty 


STATE 


SUPERFINE GREASES 


UBRICATION 





ss oiling and greasing! 
ation plan protected by 


ers Indemnity Company 


extra in Canada ). Your Insured 
Guarantee will be sent free with your 


**Roll-o-Miles.” 


*Roll-o-Miles” is a lubrication guide 


order for 


and Chek-Chart which rolls up and 
fits into the pocket of your car. It 
guides the attendant to every lubrica- 
tion spot with the right lubricant; it 
records each greasing job and reminds 
when another is due; helps you get a 
better trade-in allowance by proving 
better-than-ordinary care; furnishes 
the needed evidence in any claim you 
may have for reimbursement under the 
terms of the Quaker State Insured 
Guarantee. 


HOW TO GET 
Insured Lubrication 
Check the coupon, either 
for immediate applica- 
tion or request for the 
booklet “The Story of 
Insured Lubrication.” Or 
go to any Quaker State 

dealer for full details. 





QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO., Oil City, Pa. Dept. G-1 


0 Please send your free booklet, “The Story of Insured Lubrication.” 
C As per your offer, I enclose $3.50. (Duty extra in Canada.) 
Send me “Roll-o-Miles” and your FREE Insured Guarantee prepaid. 
Name Date 
Address 
City State 
Make of car . Year of Model 
Factory or Serial No. 


Brand of oil I am now using 
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HE Case Model 
Tce Tractor 

brings a new and 

much needed tractor de- 
velopment. Rear wheels can 
be spaced to a wide range of 
treads, from 84 to 48 inches. 
Quickly and easily adjusted to fit ex- 
actly any row crop—by means of Case pat- 
ented extension hubs—an exclusive feature. 
Gives you the advantages of both a plowing 
and cultivating tractor in one. 


Lighter Weight—Faster Speeds 


Weight reduced half aton or more and 
better distributed by Case design and use of 
better materials. More of developed power 
available for useful work. Earlier field op- 
erations are possible. Any speed from a 
slow walk to over 5 M. P.H. obtained by 
three gear shifts and governor control at 
any throttle setting. 


All Types of Work—and More of It 


Most versatile and profitable all-purpose 
farm power. Plants or cultivates two or 
four rows at atime. Ample clearance for 
cultivating tall corn or cotton. Pulls two 













or three 14-inch plows. Works more 
acres in a day due to fast speeds and 
time saved at every turn. Does every 
power job equally well. Easy hook-up 
for belt or power take-off work. 


A Thrill to Operate 


Quick, irreversible steering. No re- 
bounds or shocks on steering wheel. 
Easy to keep in the rows. Foot-operated 
independent differential brakes for 
pivoting on either rear wheel. Controls 
tractor and implements on slopes or in 
ridged crops. Power lift eliminates 
stops at ends of rows. Everything made 
simpler and easier for operator. 


Send for New Booklet 


Get complete information on this use- 
ful, low-cost farm power and the many 
new Case implements available for it. 
Remember, the Case is the only tractor 
that gives you a range of wheel spacings 
from 84 to 48 inches for every crop and 
every job. Send for free booklet. Visit 
the nearest Case dealer. You'll be sur- 
prised to find how easy it is to own one 
of these tractors. 


Send for 
it today | 
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consider in choosing between sweet 
clover and alfalfa. Many dairy farmers 
who have tried these legume pasture 
crops, report more danger from bloat on 
alfalfa pastures. 


OnE of the important features in any 
pasture is its carrying capacity; that is, 
the number of cows per acre and number 
of days of pasture for the season. In the 
data presented one should keep in mind 
that the cows were not left on the pas- 
ture after it was felt that the pasture 
was not adequate. In other words, the 
pasture days might easily have been in- 
creased had we kept the cows on the 
pasture until it was all eaten down, as 
some dairymen do. We make mention 
of this fact because the length of the 
pasture season may seem out of line 
with the experience of many dairymen 
who have used sweet clover for pasture. 

During the five years from 1927 to 
1931, inclusive, sweet clover showed an 
average of 75 days of pasture in South 
Dakota tests. The shortest season was 
in 1931 when only 42 days of pasture 
were available. This, of course, was due 
to lack of moisture. The longest season 
occurred in 1927 when there was good 
pasture for g8 days. During the years 
intervening length of pasturing ranged 
between 63 and 88 days. 

Alfalfa gave a somewhat shorter sea- 
son with an average of 71 pasture days 
for the five-year period. The range was 
the same as for sweet clover, that is be- 
tween 42 and 98 days, the shortest sea- 
son being the current year. 

Sudan grass is a short season pasture 
crop. However, it is believed that with 
ae rainfall the season would have 
been longer than herein indicated. The 
range for sudan pasture was 25 to 63 
days with an average of 50 pasture days. 

The time when these various pastures 
are available is also of importance in 
arranging for continuous pasture. The 
earliest date for alfalfa was in 1930 when 
the cows were turned on the plots on 
May 24. Usually the pastures were not 
fit until the first or second week in June. 
The same time was observed in the case 


of sweet clover excepting in 1930 when 


the sweet clover had winter-killed. So 
far as length of pasture season is con- 
cerned there is little to choose between 
alfalfa and sweet clover. 

Sudan grass which was seeded after 
the middle of May was ready for pasture 
the first or second week in July. With a 

ormal amount of rainfall it is believed 
that the sudan grass pasture would be 
ivailable at least by July 1. The sudan 
rass pasture showed higher carrying 
apacity for a shorter season than either 
sweet clover or alfalfa. 

The value of a pasture for dairy cows 

naturally expressed in terms of milk 

nd fat produced per acre. The type of 

)ws pastured Is also an important factor. 
\n effort was made to have cows which 
vere uniform in production on the vari- 

plots. However, the individuality 
t the various cows we believe might 
ake a difference even when the five- 
ear average is considered. 

The alfalfa and sweet clover plots 

roduced the highest yields in 1927 
when the alfalfa plots produced 3,941 


Pasture Planning Pays 


pounds of milk and 145 pounds of fat 
per acre. The sweet clover plots pro- 
duced 4,939 pounds of milk and 179 
pounds of fat. The lowest yields oc- 
curred in 1928 when the alfalfa plots 
produced 1,426 pounds of milk and 
© pounds of fat, and the sweet clover 
plots 1,786 pounds of milk and 74 
pounds of fat, respectively, per acre. 

The average for the five years was 
2,748 pounds of milk, 111 pounds of 
fat for the alfalfa plots, 3,200 pounds 
of milk, 125 pounds of fat for the sweet 
clover plots per acre. The sudan pasture 
showed an average yield of 2,275 
pounds of milk and 99 pounds of fat 
per acre. 

The highest yield in the sudan plots 
was produced in 1928 when the alfalfa 
and sweet clover were the lowest. Yields 
of 2,911 pounds of milk and 126 
pounds of fat were -produced per acre. 
It is of interest*to note that had a com- 
parison been inade of these crops for just 
that year, the-sudan grass would have 








CONTEMPLATION 


Beautiful clouds drift slowly by 

As I lie on the grass and watch them. 
4nd a beautiful moon is hung on high 
Like a yellow cherry without a stem. 


Up in the distance are blinking stars— 
Way out past the Milky Way, 
And on the horizon hangs planet Mars, 
Making red lights on the bay. 


It is thus I commune with my maker God, 
As I lie on my back on the grass, 
And dig my heels in the yielding sod, 
To watch the clouds as they pass. 
Arson SEcor. 





indicated a yield per acre more than 
twice that of alfalfa and considerably 
better than sweet clover. However, over 
a period of years the sweet clover pas- 
ture leads alfalfa by about 500 pounds 
of milk and sudan by nearly 1,o0c 
pounds of milk per acre. 


OxeE frequently hears the statement 


that cows lose more in body weight on 


sweet clover pasture than other types of 
pasture. In order to check on body 
weight the cows were weighed at 10-day 
periods. When it was necessary to add 
cows cr take cows off the pasture plots 
for unavoidable reasons, the average 
weights were corrected. 

The average loss of weight per head 
over a five-year period was 35 pounds 
for alfalfa, 55 pounds for sweet clover, 
and 59 pounds for sudan’ grass. Each 
year the sweet clover plots showed a 
greater loss in body weight than alfalfa. 
In 1927 and 1929 the average loss per 
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head on sweet clover pasture for the 
season was 80 pounds. 

The data indicate a greater loss i 
body weight-on the sweet clover plots 
than on the alfalfa plots. Under farn 
conditions it is likely that the loss in 
body weight is much greater due to 
heavy pasturing of sweet clover when 
the feed really isn’t there. That is, sweet 
clover pastures may look like there is 
still good grazing when as a matter of 
fact the cows will not eat the coarser 
parts of the plant unless they are forced 
to do so. In our trials the cows were 
taken off the pasture plots when in our 
opinion the pasture was no longer ade- 
quate. 

During the trials cows of heavy pro- 
duction were selected for all the plots. 
These were divided in as uniform lots as 
possible. Because of the heavy produc- 
tion it was necessary to feed grain on 
pasture to the heaviest producers. Obvi- 
ously, it is necessary to take account of 
the total amount of grain and other feeds 
fed to supplement the pasture. The pas- 
ture cannot be given full credit for the 
milk produced in case grain is fed to the 
cows on pasture. A record of the amount 
and kind of grain was kept, hence it is 
an easy matter to determine what credit 
shall be given for pasture on the basis 
of milk production. 


Tue grain consisted of equal parts of 
corn and oats except for the first year, 
when linseed oilmeal was included. The 
same grains were fed to cows on the 
three pastures. The total of grain fed 
on the alfalfa pasture during the five 
year period was 418 pounds; on sweet 
clover plots, 435 pounds; sudan grass 
plots, 298 pounds. The pastures were 
given credit for hay cut. That is, when 
the cows could not keep the pastures 
eaten down the plot was mowed and 
cured for hay. 

The loss of live weight was computed 
to a nutrient basis and charged against 
the pasture, hence the final results indi 
cate the net nutrients received ‘from 
the pastures. The five-year average 
shows that alfalfa produced 1,549 
pounds of total digestible nutrients per 
acre; sweet clover, 1,760 pounds of total 
diges:ible nutrients; and sudan grass, 
1,477 pounds of total digestible nutrients 
per acre. The sweet clover pasture leads 
alfalfa and sudan by a good margin. 

The milk production per acre will give 
a very accurate value of the various 
pastures. The nutrients taken off in hay 
and loss in live weight is not sufficient 
to change materially these relative 
values. 

In expressing these valués ohe neces 
sarily sets an arbitrary price on milk or 
fat. If fat values are used then one should 
give credit for the skimmilk. Inasmuch 
as the values would be relative because 
of the variation due to prices, we have 
taken milk prices and compared the pas 
tures on that basis. 

Assuming that fat is selling for 3 
cents per pound, 3.5 percent milk would 
contain $1.05 worth of fat in 100 pounds 
of milk. Skimmilk is worth 20 cents per 
hundredweight when fed judiciously to 
pigs, calves, and chickens. Therefore 1 
pounds of 3.5 [Continued on page 50 
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For Many 











Many Years in the 
Fenee Line — 


RED TOP 





has Proved its Superiority 


For almost twenty years, while many kinds and different brands of steel fence 
posts came and went, Red Tops have stood the gaff in the fence line with entire 
satisfaction to many thousands of users. Among these users are many of the 
country’s leading railroads, the Government itself, state institutions and 
farmers everywhere—all hard, critical buyers, who demand the best. 

Years ago, when the first Red Tops went into the fence line—then and ever 
since —the work of post hole digging went out—rotting of fence posts stopped, 
yearly repairs and replacements ended—there was no more frost heaving 
the life of the fence was extended and livestock was under control at last. 

Years ago, before Red Tops actual value was known, there may have been 
some room for doubt. There is none now. Red Tops have proved that they 
have the strength and life to stand the shock of shoving, crowding animals— 
to thrust back the push of livestock trying to get out or in. 

These veteran Red Tops in the fence line have each year added to their 
long record of useful life—have proved Red Tops complete superiority. Red 
Tops have always been and are now sold under a positive guarantee. 

Red Tops are made of tough, dense and durable rail steel—double-coated 
—complete—from top to bottom—protected by a finishing coat of metallic 


Red Tops on the Air 


Every day at noon 
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Chicago Fargo 
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Davenport Des Moines 
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Minneapolis 
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Yankton Fort Wayne 
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aluminum. Prominent studs prevent fence from 
being ridden down or rooted up. They are spaced so 
as to accommodate all makes and heights of fence. 
The Red Top wedge-shaped anchor is solidly fastened 
on by two of the heavy studs. No rivet holes are 
punched in Red Tops to weaken them at this vital 
point, where all strains centralize. 


Red Tops are the biggest value your fence 
post dollar can buy. Your Red Top Dealer 
will help you select the type and length of 
Red Top best adapted to your present needs 
—See him... 


* 
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RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
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Pasture Planning Pays 


[ Continued from page 49| 


percent milk is worth approximately 
$1.2 25 per hundredweight. On this 


| price basis the gross returns per acre 


were $38.40 for the alfalfa pasture, 

$43.32 for the sweet clover,pasture, and 

$3. 385 for the sudan grass pasture. 
Grain was fed. During two years a 


| small allowance of silage was also fed. 


The cows also lost a little weight. These 
items should be charged against the 


| pastures. On the other hand the pasture 





| should be credited with the hay taken 


off, in addition to the milk and fat. 
When these credits and deductions have 
been made, the net returns in milk per 
acre from the various pastures were as 
follows: alfalfa, $27.95; sweet clover, 
$31.36; sudan grass, $24.42. 

No allowance has been made for milk- 
ing or other labor connected with the 
milk before it is marketed. Neither has 
any allowance been made for the calf 
and the manure produced. These values 
do, however, give the farmer a good 
idea as to what he might expect from 
an acre of land devoted to pasturing 
good milk cows. When prices of fat are 
higher than those used and the stand 
of grass better than the average reported 
for the past five years, which have been 
unusually dry ones, a farmer can well 
afford to pasture high-priced land. 

Nothing has been said about the 
danger of bloat on the alfalfa and sweet 
clover pastures. On our experimental 
plots we have had no trouble with bloat 
on either pasture. When the cows were 
turned out on the plots they were left 
there continuously except at milking 
time. 

Despite our experiences we warn 
against the danger of bloat — particu- 
larly on alfalfa. A questionnaire sent out 
to a large number of dairymen in the 
Northwest indicated considerable trou- 
ble from bloat during some years. The 
replies were not in agreement as to the 
time of year or condition of pasture 
when bloat might be expected. However, 
a great many farmers reported trouble 
with sweet clover and they would not 
think of pasturing alfalfa. 

Rainfall has been below normal during 
this period. The temperature has been 
somewhat higher than normal. These 

rather abnormal moisture and tempera 
ture conditions are important factors in 


pasture crops. We feel that much better 


results would have been obtained from 
all the pasture crops with more rainfall. 
It is also probable that the relative im 
portance of these crops would be 
changed if the rainfall had been normal. 

Dairy farmers who live in other states 
where the rainfall is more copious should 
bear these facts in mind in choosing 
these various pasture crops. The data 
presented indicate the value of three 
pasture crops. They show further how 
it is possible for a dairy farmer to pro- 
vide good pasture from early spring until 
frost. Good pastures are an important 


| factor in the profits of a dairy herd. 





First place among dairy herd im- 
provement associations for attendance 
at the National Dairy Show went to the 
Blzir Association, of Pennsylvania. Sec- 
ond went to the St. Francois Associa- 
tion, of Missouri, and third to the Rich- 


| land Center Associs ution, of Wisconsin. 
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No Harm from 
Pasteurization 


PasreurizatTi YN of milk does not 
naterially affect its food value. That is 
the conclusion reached at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station after a careful study 
of the subject. 

Twenty-three pairs of rats were sepa- 
rated and each rat housed individually. 
One rat of each pair received raw milk 
and one pasteurized milk. All milk was 
collected in enameled buckets and the 
pasteurizing was done in glass to pre- 
vent any possible addition of metals or 
minerals to the milk. It was found that 
the growth and the hemoglobin and red 
cell content of the blood was practically 
the same in each group. In studying the 
bone development there was no appreci- 
able difference. 

It should be emphasized that the milk 
used in these experiments came from 
cows that were fed a good representative 
type of ration. Also it is known that 
pasteurization does destroy a part of 
vitamin C which is replaced by orange 
or tomato juice. Except for that -pas- 
teurization does not deteriorate the food 
value of milk. 


Require T. B. Test 


Ti 1E first of January Cleveland, Ohio, 
put into effect an ordinance requiring 
that all butter sold in Cleveland must 
come from tuberculin-tested herds. This 
move has been agitated in a number of 
cities during recent years and is another 
ndication of the importance of com- 
pletely eradicating the disease from our 
dairy herds. While it can hardly be said 
that there is any danger from butter 
made from pasteurized cream from in- 
fected herds, yet on the other hand no 
one can question the right of a city or 
community to take such precautions if 
t wishes to do so. 
* & # 

Cull the herd closer in 1932. Every 
herd should be continually culled from 
the bottom. That is the only hope for 
reasonable profit this year. 

* *& 

Calf stanchions will simplify calf 
feeding. Feeding the milk to calves in 
stanchions and following immediately 
with grain will keep the calves from 
sucking each other. 

* *& & 

Last month the dairymen in 96 dairy 
herd improvement associations in Wis- 
onsin culled 728 unprofitable cows. | 
In Pennsylvania, 303 “boarders” were 

iminated by 75 associations. Ohio elim- 
nated 142 by 39 associations, and 
lowa, 405 by 81 associations. 

































\ suggested design for the latest sport model 


1890 — Goodrich created and 
sold the first cord tire. 


1893—Goodrich developed 
and sold the first clincher 
cord tires for vehicles in this 
country. 





1896—Goodrich manufac- 
tured and sold the first pneu- 
matic tires for automobiles in 
the United States. 


1902 — Goodrich conceived 
and sold the first solid tire 
with a metal base. 













1910 — Goodrich produced 
the first of the famous Silver- 
town tires. 


1911 — Goodrich developed 
the black tread, which in- 
creased tire life threefold. 


1927 — Goodrich introduced 
the successful puncture-seal- 
ing tube—the Air Container. 


1931—Goodrich organized 
the Silvertown Safety League 
—the greatest movement for 
safe driving ever launched. 


OODRICH — oldest and most ex- 

perienced tire manufacturer — 
climaxes 62 years of pioneering with 
the new Safety Silvertown, the safest 
tire ever built. 





Three years in development—tested 
and proved through 1,257,000 miles of 
travel on the cars of the famous Silver 
Fleet—the new Safety Silvertown 
brings tire safety in spite of 1932 
motoring hazards. 

More anti-skid mileage: With a 15% thicker 
tread, the new Safety Silvertown offers thou- 
sands of additional anti-skid miles—safe mo- 
toring. Husky cleats of tough rubber continue 
to grip the road long after the tread of an 
ordinary tire is worn away! 

Better grip on the road: Tests prove that 
the new Safety Silvertown resists skidding 
more than any other tire. In an emergency, 
you can jam on your brakes harder without 
losing control! 


ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT—32,000 rubber articles, represent- 
ing more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns 
Drug Sundries . 


Rubber Footwear . 


Hose + Belting . Packing . 


Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 


Goodrich- 
FIRST AGAIN! 


and now-in 1932 
the Safest tire ever built ! 


Greater protection against blowouts: Full- 
floating Cord construction combats internal 
friction—strengthens and prolongs life of the 
new Safety Silvertown. 

Silent speed—less nerve fatigue: Tests made 
with the acoustimeter (electrical ear) prove 
that the new Safety Silvertown makes less 
noise in operation than any other tire. 

Only the new Safety Silvertown offers all of 
these extra values—and at no extra cost—at 
the price of any standard tire. See it—in- 
vestigate its remarkable features with your 
local Goodrich dealer. Try a set and notice 
the difference in the behavior of your car! 


Lowest Prices in History! 


Not only the new Safety Silvertown, 
but other Goodrich Tires—the Cava- 
lier and the Commander—are now 
lower in price than ever before. This 
is the time to put on genuine Good- 
rich Tires all around! 








Copyright, 1932 The B F Goodrich Rabber Company 


Soles . Heels 


efile 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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Mr. J. E. English uses from 20 to 22 horses and mules 

on his 570-acre farm in Lancaster County, Nebraska. 

His crop yields have consistently been above the 
average for the county. 


“Collar Pads protect the neck 
and shoulders from rubbing” 


HAVE used collar pads for a num- 
ber of years,” writes J. E. English 
of Lancaster County, Nebraska. He 
continues: “Collar pads make the 
most worn collars fit snug and protect 


the neck and shoulders from rubbing.” 

No matter how well a collar fits when the 
horse starts to work in the spring, his neck 
soon shrinks. The collar begins to rub. Soon 
there are galls and sore shoulders to slow up 
the animal or even, for a time, put him out 
of service 

A goo d collar pa * fills up this looseness. 
Prevents rubbing. Tapatco Collar Pad not 
only prevents the =i bing which causes galls 
and sore shoulders, but also absorbs the 
sweat, a further cause of tender shoulders. 
This saves collars, too—the leather stays 
soft and pliable. 

So have a Tapatco Pad for each horse on 
your farm. And get new ones frequently. It’s 
poor economy to use pads roughened by wear 
and hardened by sweat. Dealers everywhere 
handle Tapatco Pads. The American Pad & 
Textile Co., Established 1881, Greenfield, 
Ohio, and Chatham, Ontario. 










Tapatco Pads are the 
best you can buy. Made 
of excellent quality drill, 
filled with specially pre- 
pared stuffing, and fitted 
with hooks, rust-proofed 


by the Parker Process. 
At dealers everywhere, 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 









Farmers: Send coupon 
for authoritative 32- 
page book- 
le +t Free 

“ How to W. ork your Horses more 
Profitably.’ 


Boys: Write for plan which 
tells how to get free booklet 
showing 1931 Champion 
Horses. Use coupon. 





The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. 4, Greenfield, Ohio. 


( ) Send me FREE copy of ‘‘How to Work your 
Horses more Profitably."’ 


( ) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write mame and address plainly on the margin, 


SuccessFuL Farmine, April, 1932 


‘Missouri Farmers Win 


property the following year. In each 
year since, there has been a further 
reduction in the assessed 
farm land—the total 
the present time 
$300, 00,00 
“Our farmers soon learned that the 
solution of the problem did not lie alto- 
gether in lower assessed values,” con- 
tinues Mr. Brown. “The lower assess- 
ments resulted in lower taxes for state 
purposes; but for local purposes, as we 
lowered the assessments, we raised the 


reduction up to 
amounting to nearly 


rate. 
The tax showing onthe Carroll 
County farm confirms Mr. Brown. In 


1929 the assessed valuation of this prop- 
erty was down to $17,000. .The state 
taxes were $6.70 less than in 1921. But 
the total taxes were $166.60. In 1930, 
with the assessed valuation remaining 
the same, the total taxes were $207.40. 
Compare this total with $32.49 in 1875; 
$49.50 in 1900; $52.80 in 1910; and 
$143.17 in 1920. School taxes for 193¢ 
were 10 times what they had been in 
1875, 4 times what they had been in 
1890 and 1g00, and 6 times what they 
had been in Ig1o. 

“Gradually, our people began turning 
to the income tax as a source of relief,” 


says Mr. Brown. “In matters of this 
character, calling for radical changes 
from established custom, time is re- 


quired for an educational campaign. We 
could not have passed an income tax law 
in the 1929 legislature. We did pass it 
in 1931.” 


Ir SHOULD be explained that for a 
number of years prior to 1929, Missouri 
had an income tax law, but it provided 
for a low, flat rate on incomes and suf- 
ficient funds were not provided for prop- 
er administration. The law had no teeth 
in it. The income tax law passed in 1931 
gave the law the necessary biting power. 

It was high time that more revenue 
was being secured, in a fair and just way, 
and the burden removed from property. 

“During the 10-year period following 
1920, when the wage price level and the 
commodity price level were abnormally 


high, the state was having the same 
difficulty that our local governments 


were having in meeting the public need,” 
relates Mr. Brown. “The only difference 
was that local governments increased 
the tax rate, while the state tax rate was 
not increased.’ 

In the 1929 legislature it was proposed 
to secure additional revenue by applying 
increased rates to the three principal 
sources of revenue: the property tax, the 
corporation franchise tax, and the in- 
come tax. Farmers and other property 
owners opposed this program, on the 
ground that what was needed was a gen- 
eral revision of the tax system, and that 
there should be no further increase in the 
property tax burden. The proposals for 
tax increases Were withdrawn, upon the 
recommendation of Governor Caulfield 
that the legislature provide for a survey 
commission to study the needs of the 
state and also ways and means of provid- 
ing revenue to meet these needs. The 
subsequent study and report gave the 
people an opportunity to reach definite 
en before the 1931 legislature 
convened. 


valuation of 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


“Knowing that the recommendations 
of the survey commission would meet 
with resistance in the 1931 session,’ 
Mr. Brown, “and knowing that it would 
require an educational campaign to con 
vince our voters and organize them in 
support of the survey program, the Mis- 
sour! Farm Bureau adopted tax reform 
as the principal object in our 1930 pro 
gram. We held regional meetings all over 
the state, at which speakers explained 
the tax problem. We printed the survey 
report in our official organ. In every pos 
sible way -we helped to build sentiment 
in favor of an income tax, and also 
helped to organize our forces for the 
legislative fight that we knew was ahead 
of us.” 


” say S 


Anp it was a fight, indeed. Several 
schedules were proposed for the new 
income tax law. Delegations from Kan 
sas City and St. Louis stormed the sen- 
ate chamber, when the bill was finall 
approaching a vote. The farm bureau 
sent out a hurry-up call for delegations 
and for letters and telegrams in support 
of a fair tax law that would take the 
burden off property. After 14 days of 
acrimonious discussion the senate finally 
passed the Kinney compromise tax bill, 
by a vote of 21 to 11. The house accepted 
and Governor Caulfield approved it. It 
is estimated that the established sched 
ules will produce $3,451,127 additional 
income tax the first year. Corporation 
income taxes are doubled, from 1 per- 
cent to 2, and are expected to add 
$1,861,000. This will mean a total addi- 
tional income for the year from these 
two sources of $5,312,000. 

“The compromise affected only the 
rates and did not affect the principles,’ 
comments Mr. Brown. “The graduated 
scale principle as applied to rates was 





retained, and that was what we were 
fighting for.” 
With the income tax relieving the 


property tax burden and with the state 
taking over more largely the functions of 
road building and education, the expense 
of the Missouri taxpayer is reduced. The 
1931 legislature also passed a school law 
providing for a larger measure of state 
aid to rural schools. The farm bureau 
and other farm agencies for tax relief 
and educational progress made an actu- 
ality of the slogan, ““A graduated income 
tax is a necessary economic adjustment; 
education is a social obligation of the 
state.” Once more Missouri came to the 
front as the show-me state. 





Tests in Michigan to demonstrate the 
frequency of lime applications necessary 
in order to keep soil sweet show that 
no definite rule can be adopted. Different 
soils vary greatly in their ability to re- 
tain the limestone. An application of 
lime on one soil sufficient to neutralize 
the acidity may last a great deal longer 
than one on another soil which accom- 
plishes the same result. 





Early, Intermediate, and Late-Cut Soy- 
bean Hay for Milk and Butterfat Produc- 
tion, bulletin No. 346, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. 




























1932 FEATURES 


Do you know eet 


New in Tractors? 
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(MINNEAPOLIS MOLINE Twin CITY) 
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| UNIVERSAL, 


offers them all 


The book that has just been printed showing the 
Minneapolis-Moline Universal Tractor and machines 
illustrates and describes over a hundred features that 
modern farming needs. A tractor must be strong in 
all these features if it is going to cut costs and make 
money for you. You need every one of these 1932 
features. The Universal is a brand new tractor—a 


Can the tractor burn 


complete farming unit, the latest in the long line of 
successful Twin City tractors. This year the M-M 
Universal will be worth more to you than any year 
you've ever farmed. We've listed 10 of the numerous 
features that the Universal offers. Read them. Then 
see the Universal—get the new book illustrating all 
the new Universal features. Be posted on tractor 
values. Write today. 


gasoline, kerosene or 
engine distillate effi- 
ciently? Can you get all 
the power out of each 
fuel and take advan- 


Is the lubrication sys- 
tem thorough and effi- 
cient? Is all the oil fil- 
tered? Is the oil pumped 


Has the tractor enough 
‘weight so that its tre- 
mendous power is 
turned into work with- 


Can you steer the trac- 
tor with a slight easy 
turn of the steering 









wheel? Can you snap it 
around in an 8 ft. out- 
side radius? 
YOU CAN WITH A 
UNIVERSAL 












out expensive wheel 
slippage? 
THE UNIVERSAI 
HAS BALANCED 
WEIGHT AND POWER 


tage of fluctuations in under pressure to all 
the prices of fuel; al- the main working 
ways using the fuel parts? 

that delivers the cheap- 
est power? 


YOU CAN WITH A 
UNIVERSAL 















IT IS ON THE 
UNIVERSAL 






How about attaching 
and removing the Uni- 
versal cultivator onto 
the tractor? Can, you 
harness the two or four 
row cultivator to the 
tractor in a few min- 
utes time, attaching it 
with easily slipped in 
pins instead of time 
wasting bolts? 


YOU CAN WITH A 
UNIVERSAL 


















Do front wheels stay 

clean in sticky ground 

and ride the surface in 

soft ground? 

THEY DO ON THE 
UNIVERSAL 


Does it have the advan- 
tage of a slow speed 
motor, which means 
longer life & less wear? 


THE UNIVERSAL 
DOES 


How about raising tools 
off the ground? Does 
the power lift (or hand 
lift) raise all parts of 
the cultivator, includ- 
ing the gauge wheels, 
high off the ground so 
that there is nothing to 
interfere when turning 
or transporting? 


IT DOES ON 
THE UNIVERSAL 


Have you perfect vision 
of all the rows you are 
cultivating? 
YOU HAVE WITHA 
UNIVERSAL 



















Can you change the 
cultivator from a2toa 
4 row, or froma4d toa 2 
row quickly and easily? 
bd O) OM OF. 9. 0). ie, | 
UNIVERSAL’ 
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4 Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dept. 99 
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STANDARD UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


SD. sxczons 


Sold thru M-M Dealers 


See Advertising Index, 


Please send free books checked: 
_] M-M Year Book describing M-M 2-3-4-6 
ist CITY Am especially interested in 


{_] Universal tractorsand Universal machines 
oY plow tractors, threshers, combines, corn 
TRACTORS Name 
POWER IMPLEMENT CO MPANY MINNESOTA 


for planting, cultivating, listing, middle- 
THE REPUTATION : : 
Leal ” ° — hammer mills, and full line of 
: P. O. State 
Makers of Twin City tractors and threshers, Minneapolis tractors, threshers, combines and 


breaking. 
OF ALL ; 
farm implements. 
&Keeseeeeeeeweeweweeweeecaneceae & seen ee & & eee ao @& 
corn shellers, Hammer Mills and Moline (Flying Dutchman) Implements 
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Ss‘ DE LAVAL 


BEFORE YOU BUY A 
CREAM SEPARATOR 
OR MILKING MACHINE 


F you need a new cream separator or milk- 
ing machine during the coming year it will 
pay you to see and try a De Laval. For 54 
years De Lavals have been the world’s stand- 
ard and in every way the best machines that 
money can buy. Your De Laval dealer will 
gladly arrange such a free trial for you, with- 
out obligating you in any way. Then you can , 
tell exactly which machine will give you the 
best service and will be the most profitable 
for you to own. Not one user in a hundred 
who does that fails to choose the De Laval. 
+ * * 


There are five complete series of De Laval 
Cream Separators, ranging in price from 
$30.00 up, providing the best separator for 
your particular needs and the condition of 
your purse. Heading this wonderful line of 
separators is the great ‘3,000,000’ Golden 
Series, which is equipped with the 
famous ‘‘floating” bowl, protected 
ball bearings, and many other 
features which make it the world’s 
best separator. 

* 
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* * 


There are three complete lines 
of De Laval Milkers, ranging in 
price from $145.00 up. De Laval 
Milkers are recognized by leading 
experts the world over as being the 
best and will do your milking bet- 
ter, faster, cleaner and cheaper 


than any other method. See your 
De Laval dealer or send coupon to 
nearest De Laval office for com- 
plete information. 


De Laval 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 7715 
New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


| Please send me, without ( Separator 0 
| Obligation, fullinforma- { Milker 


SEPARATORS || camer 
and WMAILKERS || ReSaaeeen 
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buying a separator 
choose the New Aanaticen for 















and easy-to-clean Siotpiee. Only our Ne ew American 
has the exclusive patented invention which makes it the world’s 
closest-skimming, cream-getting wonder. It skims milk clean, warm or 
cold. Mrs. Peck, Kan. says: 
after letting separated milk stand 48 hours.” 


The New American has expensive, automobile-type gears 

and a perfectly balanced bowl—both running on pivot ball- 
sels tall ee, . Bs 

bearings in a bathof oil. Friction minimized. H.Sc hurger,Mo., poate ning aarcen: thy seat ; 

writes: “My 10 year old child maintains speed so easy! wonderful letters from users. 


Almeucon SEPARATOR vy 










It’s a hog- robber— not a trace of cream 


COMPARE WITH OTHERS 

Our free catalog explains many new 
features . . waist-low, turntable tank, 
bell speed indicator, new cream get- 
ting invention, stainless steel discs, 








SO EASY TO CLEAN 
The new stainless steel discs that won’t corrode are smooth as 
polished glass. Without numbers they go back in bowl in any 
order. Its few parts make the New American easiest to clean .. 
preferred by women. F. Choate, B. C. says: “Wife is tickled— 
it’s so simple and easy to clean.” 
SAVE MONEY -- NEW LOW TERMS 
Don’t buy any separator until you get our prices and com- 
pare our easy terms and high quality with others. You can save 
-to- you plan. Terms so low the 
extra cream pays the payments. Separators shipped on 30 days 
trial, freight prepaid, with lifetime guarantee and free service 





Send FREE 
your latest illus- 

trated catalog on New 
American Separators with let- 
ters from owners. 





AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Dept 44 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Dept. 44, 1929 W. 43rd St..c Chicago, tt. 


$20 to $50 with our Factory 
AS.54 
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| of the wind 


Squibs from a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


[ Continued from page 13? 


happy hours I spent as a little lad wher 
my mother would cuddle me a little ir 
the evening and we would plan our 
garden. It has always been a famils 
affair with us. We grow beets, carrots, 
and cabbage to feed our bodies but their 
growing may also be food for the soul. It 
is not what we do but how we do it that 
makes our lives rich. 


Mc YTHER’S perennials add a charm to 
spring. It is so interesting to see just 
how they have come thru the winter. 
Everyone is so elated to be the first to 
discover that the gaillardia has started, 
or to report that “those plants you did 
not recognize must be those perennial 
scabiosa.”” It is the emphasis of som 
of these little things of life that make: 
the finest of farm living. 


Tuosr of us who grew up on the 
prairie will never lose our childhood love 
flowers. Growing on the 
wind-swept hills, they come first thing 
in the spring, sweetly fri agrant, beautiful 
in form and delicate in color. They ar: 

close relatives of the hepaticas, but in 

stead of growing in the shelter of the 
woods they homesteaded on the prairie 
with its harder life. 

It is true that they do not have the 
delicacy of the wood flowers but they 
have a sturdiness that makes them pos 
sible under the less favorable condition 
of the open hilltops. Resistance to hard 
freezes has coated their exposed parts 
with a sort of vegetable fur. 

It is a clear case of life adapting itself 
to the environment at hand. So when we 
find their flowers among the sear prairie 
grass we get the message of sturdy char 
acter building that has been the finest 
fruit of the subduing of the prairie. 


Aprit is certainly the month of small 
things on the farm. Little pigs, lambs, 
baby chicks, an incubator fuil of turkey 
eggs— all are taking some time that is 
wanted elsewhere. The truth is, how- 
ever, that it is for these youngsters and 
their development that our field work 
was planned. They are small all right, 
but they happen to be the center around 
which our farm program turns. That is 
why every good stockman expects just 
now long hours of work and brief periods 
of sleep. The success of the year’s ven- 
ture is going to depend largely on get- 
ting the necessary things done right and 
on time. 


WE ARE filling in again the lost trees 
in our little reforestation project. It is 
a little cresent-shaped hill that faces 
our living-room windows. It is too steep 
for any cultivation so we are making a 
forest planting on it. For two years now 
we have been at it but each year we 
have had a short rainfall and scorching 
hot weather. Now with the soil full of 
moisture we are anticipating success in 
planting and better growth on the trees 
that have come thru. It will not return 
us“dollars in our lifetime but in a few 
short years I hope it will be a thing ot 
beauty that will increase in its glory with 
the years. I want this as a long-standing 

proof that I love trees. 
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Heavy Production 
Expected 


Durinc the year 1930 the serious 
jrouth in many sections of the country 
duced milk and butter production. 
\gain in 1931 production was much be- 
ow normal in some heavy butter-pro- 
ucing sections. This year it is unlikely 
that we will see a repetition of those 
onditions. On the other hand, we have 
ntered the year of 1932 with the largest 
umber of dairy cows ever found on the 
farms of the United States. There is a 
probability that this number will be 
ven greater by the first of next year. 
While consumption of dairy products 
has been exceptionally good and storage 
supplies at the present time are com- 
paratively low, yet there is no reason to 
anticipate material increases in prices. 
In fact, we would appear to be facing a 
ear of even lower prices. The remedy 
for the individual dairyman is to cull all 
cows which are not making a profit under 
present conditions. There is no other 
alternative. 


Continued Testing 


Paid 


Ix THE Cottonwood County, Minne- 
sota, dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion, the members who stayed in the 
organization for the second year aver- 
aged $577.09 above feed cost. Those 
vhich had only tested for one year aver- 
aged $522.60. In other words, the mem- 
bers who continued to test and to make 
ise of the information they had gained 

ade $54 a year more profit than those 
vho only tested one year. 

; * * ; * 

In the Wabash Valley, Illinois, herd 
nprovement association, Wolfe Broth- 
rs began weighing the feed for each 
ndividual cow instead of guessing. 
Within the first month they saved 
enough feed to almost pay their testing 
fee for a year, and at the same time in- 
reased their butterfat production two 
ounds per cow. 

* * * 

Last year the National Dairy Associa- 
tion offered gold, silver, and bronze 
edals to the first, second, and third 
nimals in each of the four classes of 
cach of the five breeds if the advanced 
egistry or register of merit records of 
hose animals exceeded their require- 
ent by 60 percent. Only 8 of the 60 

ws eligible had made these production 

uirements. This is anothor illustra- 

n, added to the many we already 
ive, of the need for correlation of type 
production in our dairy breeds. 
irmers and dairymen will have much 
ore respect for our dairy shows when 
have reached the point where we can 

w that the winning animals are out- 
nding producers. 

* > * 
For five consecutive months every 
herd improvement association 
pervisor in Nebraska has had his 
port in on time. That is a good record 
other states to shoot at. 
* & 4% 
Too many low-producing cows flood 
market for dairy products and de- 
ress our prices. Cull the low producer. 


THE RIGHT TOOL FOR 
DRIVING NAILS IS A HAMMER 
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Ethyl Gasoline is the RIGHT tool 


for driving your car 


pom CAN drive a nail with the few extra pennies it costs 
an old shoe, but you can are worth dollars in the useful 
do a better and a quicker job life of your car. 

You will find that Ethyl is a 
help and an economy in trucks 


with the right tool. 





There is one certain way to 
get out of your automobile all the and tractors too. It saves you money 
power and performance that the man on engine wear and tear. It saves by 
ufacturer built into it. Use Ethy! 
Gasoline. 4 

Ethyl is good gasoline PLUS Ethy! 
fluid. Even good gasoline needs Ethy| 
fluid added to it to control its action 


less frequent carbon removal. It saves 
by giving you the full power—the full 
value—from your engine at all times. 

You always get value when you buy 
Ethyl. Its quality is maintained by 


] 


inside the engine. Otherwise it ex- laboratory testing of samples col- 
plodes unevenly and loses power un- 
der the strain of high hills, quick 


pick-up, and highcompressionengines. 


lected daily from pumps in all parts 
\ of the country. Test Ethyl yourself 


gasoline in the 


Ethyl is the right and scientific tool g 


and see how much better your motor 
\ runs with the right 


for the modern driving job! It burns 
so smoothly and knock-less-ly that 4 


tank. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 
































fs) nop [She | : 
Buy ETHYL GASOLINE 


© &. G. c, 1932 


See Advertising Index, page 

















eel to 
save money 
on badly needed 
replacements. 
The installation 
of a PICKERING 
Governor on an old 
tractor invariably 
gives it new life and 
power. It cuts down 
your fuel bill and im- 
proves engine perfor- 
mance. Available for 
several makes of 
tractors 
savings right now. Send 
in coupon today for 
complete information. 










Pickering Governor Co., 
Dept.D-103,Portland,Conn. 
I am interested in a Pickering 
__tractor. 
















Governor for___ 
Year and model_ 


Name____ 





Address_—_ 
7} NEW PRIMA NOW 
Separator AGG 


N gest value on the 
market. Fully guar- 
anteed 

500-Ib. Size . $33.00 
” 30 Days Trial 
<= Small Down Payment 
puts this perfect separator on your 
farm. Over 50,000 now in use. Write 
today for our Easy Payment Plan. 


New Prima Separator Co. 


$16 65 


For Small Size 





Jept. 
4001 N. Tripe Ave. Chicago, Wl. 
Atlanta, Georgia St. Romie. Missouri 
g and Peter Streets nth and Gratiot Streets 
Dallas, Fexas Baltimore, wary eae 
408 Poydras Street Hiller Streets 





WILLIAM GALLOWAY’S 








A sensation, away ahead of procession, 
new features, modern ideas, built in- 
to this GREAT, latest machine, will 
surprise you. PINNACLE of all 
GET PROOF.So good one sells 
more. $19.75 up. 

WAIT It be fore you order any separa- 
tor. Send postal. EXTKA SPECIAL 
OFFER and AMAZING PRICE toin- 
troduce in your locality. New Time 
Plan. WRITE QUICK. 


WM. GALLOWAY & SONS CO., 
BoxS, Waterloo, lowa 
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Breed News 


THe Holstein herd of the Cherokee 
State Hospital at Cherokee, Iowa, has 
just completed a yearly herd improve- 
ment record average of 556 pounds of 
fat and 15,721 pounds of milk. This is 
the highest average on herd test for any 
herd of 20 cows or more. 

ae By 

The average production of the first 
8 or 10 tested daughters of a bull gives a 
closer estimate of the production of subse- 
quent daughters than any other index 
or method now used. This is the opinion 
of Lynn Copeland, of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club, after a study of 46,00c 
official production records made by pure- 
pred Jerseys. 

* # & 

The dispersal sale of the Hargrove and 
Arnold Holstein herd of Norwalk, Iowa, 
attracted buyers from thruout the Mid- 
dlewest. L. J. Chapman, of Kansas City, 
and R. V. Rasmussen, of Deerfield, Ili- 
nois, were among the heavy buyers. 

“ss 

Rock River Echo Nada, owned by 
Rock River Farms, of Byron, Illinois, 
has just completed a 2-year-old record 
of 802 pounds of butterfat. This makes 
this Holstein heifer the new national 
champion in her class. 

* * # 

Two Wisconsin Jersey herds have just 
completed outstanding records in the 
herd improvement registry of the Ameri 
can Jersey Cattle Club. The herd of 
G. E. and J. E. Washburn, at Oshkosh, 
averaged 450 pounds of butterfat, and 
that of R. C. Gillingham, of Neenah, 
averaged 441 pounds of fat. 

é2% 

M. G. Seath, for the past three and 
one-half years secretary of the Jefferson 
County, Wisconsin, Holstein Breeders’ 
Association, has recently become field 
representative of the Illinois Holstein 


Association, with headquarters at St. 
Charles, Illinois. 
* * # 
Immediately after the Cherokee, 


Iowa, State Hospital herd set the new 
national record for the Holstein herds of 
20 cows, that of James Stark, of 
Pawling, New York, exceeded the first 
record by four pounds of fat. His herd 


averaged 560 pounds of fat and 16,570 


pounds of milk in the Holstein herd 
tests. 
* * 
The Strathglass Farm herd of 104 


Ayrshires, owned by Hugh J. Chisholm, 
of Port Chester, New York, recently 
completed a herd test record of 10,431 
pounds of milk and 423 pounds of but- 
terfat, a new world’s record for a herd of 
100 cows or more of any breed with no 
milked more than three 
The herd is managed by A. H. 


animal 

daily. 

Tryon. 
* * * 

Betty Jane Rudy, of Mattoon, Illi- 
nois, has been selected as the national 
champion 4-H club Holstein girl for 
She has been in club work for five 
and with the aid of her father, 
organized the Holstein calf club in her 
community. The returns from her Hol 
steins, she savs, pay her farm bureau 
dues and assessments on a life insurance 
policy, in addition to paying for the 
original calves themselves and _ their 


1931. 
years 


feed. 
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| NEW 1932 PRICES 
plus TRADE ALLOWANCE 


makes it possible for us to of- 
fer you in trade for your old 
separator a NEW SORTED a at 


212 
Deduction 


Write for New Offer 
Send tor free Melotte catalog 
oem = prices, 3 ys free trial and 
onth, terms aa Use the 
sheet’ 30 days FREE. Compare it side b: 
pide a 3. ANY separator. See bow muc 
eam the New eeiotte will ~ 
is ro ‘cream can. Liberal trade-in. 
DAY rer Write for fall details TO- 
special new price offer is 


ws MELOTTE st Zepamaron. SB. Beton, 0. 8. | 5. Mer. 















NEW con MELOTTE 








Livestock 


JERSEY MILK 
TESTS HIGHER 


The rich, creamy milk produced by Jersey 
cows averages 5.36% butterfat. More than 
26,000 official tests for 365 days have 
proved the reliability of this statement. 
Highest in food value, Jersey milk best 
meets the consumer demand for superior 
quality. Select Jerseys for your dairy 
herd and watch your cream checks show 
more profit. 





Write for free booklets about Jerseys. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


324-C West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 





BROWN SWISS ARE MONEY MAKERS 


ae Largest 


Producers 






—of- 
, 4% Milk 


There is a new demand today for a high productio 

of four per-cent milk Records of thousands of Bro wn 
nsistent average of 4% Select 
Brown Swiss to turn yo rm feeds iato profits 

The demand for Brown Swiss exeveds the supply. The 
reason for this popularity is extra profits from sale 
of milk and surplus cattle 
Write for Free Booklet—*“ 
—tells 9 reasons why they 

and farmers Write today 
Brown Swiss Association, 


Swiss cows show a 


The Story of Brown Swiss” 
are favorites with dairymen 
—Box B. 

Beloit, Wisconsin 





WANT A SHEEP! }2cc= 

iccaiaes 
m wants to send you breeders list 
anda dandy booklet that tells you all aboutit. Write, 
COMFORT A.TYLER, Secretary-Treasurer, 
76 Woodland Ave., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Sheep Associatic 











We Have Only One Bull 


of Serviceable Age 
FOR SALE 


An excellent individual backed 
And the 


reasonable. 


by high production. 
price is 


Ask Us About Him 


Meredith Jersey Farm, 
Des Moines, lowa 


very 
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Market Chat 


Li YWEST winter hog prices in 30 years 


were explained chiefly by heavy re- 
eipts, much mild weather, weak de- 


mand for table, storage, and export, and | 


the large number of hogs still on the 
farms, especially in the Cornbelt. Dur- 
ng the same period that hogs were de- 


clining nearly to one-half the prices of 


a year ago, the prices of pork products 


dropped to about one-third the level of 


the preceding season. 

Cattle markets felt some of the draw- 
backs affecting the hog markets but 
shipments were not so large. Extreme 
declines, reaching lowest points in many 
vears, seemed to result partly from com- 
petition of low-priced pork and lamb. 
Discarded dairy cows, selling near $1 
per 100 pounds at country shipping 
points, suggested an extreme condition 
which could hardly go much farther. 

Milk production is likely to be large 
this season, with feed prices still low, 
plenty of hay left over, an early pasture 
season in prospect, and increased num- 
bers of milk cows. At present the milk 
flow is gaining in the Central West and 
declining in the East. On the other hand, 
the low prices of dairy products tend to 
limit the grain feeding, especially in the 
East. Butter sold in February about 2 
cents lower than the bottom prices of 
1931 reached in June, and the lowest 
since 1904. Consuming demand appears 
less than it was last year, despite the 
reduced prices. The best feature is the 
lightness of storage holdings. 


Cr EAM from the Upper Lakes region 
s able to compete strongly with the 
local supply in the East because the 
higher cost of freight on cream is more 
than balanced by lower cost of mill feed. 
In the milk market, the eastern region 
still has the advantage. 

In the feed market, the drop of about 
#5 a ton on linseed meal within a month 
is one of the striking recent moves. Com- 
petition of cheap cottonseed had some 
effect. But cottonseed meal was still 
selling for about half the price of the 
other feed and for about half the cost a 
vear ago. 

Corn prices have not changed much 
the last few months, as compared with 
sharp fluctuations in the wheat markets. 
If farmers plant as much land to corn as 
they planted last year and the yield is 
ip to average, there would be more corn 
available than during the past two years 
and not much more livestock to con- 
sume it, according to present indica- 
tions. The position is almost the same for 

ats, but the still decreasing number of 
horses and mules has a special bearing 
on the demand. 

Altho the price of flaxseed has de- 


clined severely during the past two | 


vears, owing to less demand and large 
supplies in producing countries, there 
will be some shifting to this crop in the 

Pring wheat region, since flax is consid- 
ered a home market crop. 
The hay crop was light but prices have 
been low because of two mild winters in 
succession and the tendency toward 
home-grown feed supplies. Markets have 
been following a generally downward 
trend since the beginning of the new 
rop season.—Special to Successful Farm- 
ig by the United States Department of 
\griculture. 







































you could “grease it’ with 
olive oil.... but a farm 
implement isn’t a salad! 


To be SAFE, Use Alemite Lubricants .. Get Them from Your 
Implement Dealer .. NEVER Sold from Tank Wagons! ! 





If all greases were alike and all good, 
lubricating your farm machinery would 
be a simple, easy job. You could just 
buy some “grease” of anybody who 
came along. 

But no shoddy “‘greases” are good! 
They cause more trouble and more 
needless expense for repairs than any 
other item the power farmer has tomeet. 

That isa strong statement. But you 
can’t make this point too strong— 
farm lubrication requires high-grade, 
specialized lubricants. The wrong kind 
are ALL wrong. The right kind are all 
right! 

Alemite Specialized Lubricants for 
the Farm are especially made to give 
your machinery complete lubrication 
protection under ALL temperatures 
and under ALL kinds of farm service. 


Alemite Specialized Lubricants for 
the Farm will Not RUN Out of the 
bearings in the hottest weather. They 
stay on the job as long as you do. They 
do not quit and leave you with an 
expensive repair bill to pay. 

AND Do Not Forcet THuIis—Ale- 
mite Lubricants are only sold under 
the brand name “ Alemite.”” Don’t let 
misrepresentations fool you. 

Buy your Genuine Alemite Lubri- 
cants from your Farm Implement 
Dealer. If he doesn’t handle them find 
one who does. It will pay you in every 
way to use these specia! lubricants 
which are especially designed to pro- 
tect your machinery against wear and 
repair bills. Alemite Corporation (Di 
vision of Stewart-Warner), 2674 N. 
Crawford Ave., Chicago. 





Pioneers in Specialized Lubrication for the Farm 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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More than twenty years of ignition experience 
» +. the expenditure of hundreds of thousands 
f dollars o years 'of i sive engineeri 
of dollars .... two years ‘of intensive engineering 
research and experiment .... have resulted in 
the creation of an entirely new type of spark 
plug which automatically raises engine perform- 


ance to a vastly greater plane of efficiency. 


The unique shape of the core, shown above, is 
the secret of the truly remarkable results it 


produces. It automatically controls and distrib- 





Note scientifically 
proportioned nose 


4 > Note scientifically 
—/ proportioned neck 


utes heat with such precision that it permits per- 
fect ignition far beyond the point where failure 


occurs with ordinary spark plugs. 


To every farm owner of cars, trucks, tractors 
and stationary engines, this newly discovered 
Champion Spark Plug means extra engine per- 
formance never before attainable. New power, 
speed, acceleration, economy, and above all, ab- 
solute dependability backed by the foremost name 


in spark plugs for over twenty years—Champion. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR - LONDON - PARIS 
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By G. Bohstedt 


Moxy work horses are kept very 
economically. On the other hand, 
horses not actually at work may be 
managed more cheaply than they 
are on many farms. In large parts of 
the Middlewest, following the past 
irouth season, hay i is one of the most 
€ xpensive feeds. 

Some time ago the writer was 


Wm. Freitag of Minier, Illinois, keeps his horses in good condition and gets the most work from them 


Horses Pay for Good Care 











Wisconsin Experiment Station 


More people are awakening to this 
fact than ever before, and are apply- 
ing manure, lime, and phosphates. 
The pasture season may be length- 
ened considerably and the yield and 
carrying capacity increased several 
fold by such treatment. To be sure, 
horses on pasture at night may 


out at nights. Being out on pasture 
keeps the feet in better condition, 
for the dewy grass keeps the hoofs 
from drying out unduly. 

Azoturia is not so apt to develop 
in view of a theory that after a 
period of idleness this disease is due 
to ill-adjusted relationship between 

the blood vessels and the heart. 





told by a stockman that he 
never appreciated the high cost 
f hay in his particular commu- 
nity until he had to buy hay for 
his stock and observed how 
juickly a ton of hay was eaten 
p by the animals. Whether 
bought or produced on the farm, 
hay has had a considerable 
mount of labor and other ex- 
pense put upon it. Where feed 
has to be bought this season, 
hether grain or hay, usually 
ay is the more expensive feed, 





How can we get the most work from 
our horses at the least cost and with 
comfort to the horse? What shall we 
do about rations, night pastures, and 
exercise lots in breaking them in to 
heavy spring work? What are the best 
means of protecting the feet and the 
shoulders? This article of Mr. Boh- 
stedt’s will be well worth while to 
everyone who is asking himself such 
questions as these. 





When such a horse is put to 
work the nervous system and 
the heart are keyed up to a 
point where they prompt a 
greater blood flow than the 
blood vessels can take care of. 
Azoturia has been stated to 
be comparable to an extreme 
case of an arm or a leg of a 
person going to sleep when kept 
in one position for some time. 
Horses that have been kept 
standing in a barn while well fed 
are too high spirited when put to 








onsidering i its actual feed value. 
Here is one way of lowering 
the cost of keeping work horses: 
turn idle horses out on pasture 
henever possible. Turn them out 
n pasture at night and on idle days. 
the grass is still rather lush and 
ixative in early spring, it will be 
vell to have a movable covered rack 

it on the pasture in which to Self- 
d corn stover, oat straw, or hay. 
Pasture is the cheapest feed on 
e farm when rightly managed. 


sweat a little more on being worked 
the following day, but the advantage 
of night pasture overbalances its dis- 
advantages. 

The great advantage is the low 
cost of keep. Also the horses are 
more comfortable when free to move 
about, to cool off after a hot day; and 
to take a roll after the harness has 
been removed. The chore of groom- 
ing is eliminated, if horses are turned 


work once more, and frequently 
come down with this disease. 
The most important thing to do is 
to give the afflicted horse absolute 
rest. A veterinarian should be sum- 
moned at once. 

Anyone caring for horses may well 
acquaint himself with the causes and 
symptoms of azoturia. If a horse has 
been in a barn for a few days on a 
full ration, he should be given a 
little exercise and then a short rest 
before being | Continued on page 60 
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The Greater the 
Strain the 
Tighter the Knot 


7 . 
Sie. Long Coils 
make PIONEER FENCE 


Stretch EASILY and 
STAY STRETCHED 
a 


No Sharp Kinks 
No Breaking 


No Scaling off 
of Zinc Coating |} 
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All Fence May 
Look Alike... 


— at first glance — when new — most fencing 
may seem of equal value. But as the years 
roll by, hidden qualities or defects will appear 
which will mean a big difference in your fence 
investment. 


both resist corrosion. 


Farm, Poultry, Lawn 


| FENCE 


is different in everything but cost. You pay no 
more or but little more for Pioneer Fence than 
ordinary fence and far less per year of service. 
Pioneer posts represent real value, too—no 
ff holes or rivets to weaken them; double paint 
protection at bottom. Ask your nearby Pioneer 
dealer about 
Lawn Fence—many designs—and Galvanized 
fi} Steel Roofing in new types and qualities. Also 
barbed wire - 
“Pioneer’”’ quality, and youcan tell the difference 


FRE 


WHAT A 
DIFFERENCE 


you'll find in Pioneer Fence — in resist- 
ance to sagging and rust. The extra long 
coils and corrugations cause the line 
wires toremain “live” wires — stayin 
tight but flexible through changes 0} 
temperature. The smooth coating of gal- 
vanizing and the “copper content’’ wire 


















them. He also carries Pioneer 


-and nails of all kinds — all of 


Subscription to New 
Pictorial News 





oa 
Mail coupon today and¢get the Con- o*s- 
tinental Pictorial News. It pictures en |) a 
- f= JOP pd") 
things all over the world. oo”. qi? ° terol 
Just like your Sunday oe. D ors Pre 
newspaper. No, of ‘NY eo PEN 
obligation. Prod 0 , wo 
a vv . 
-. cay ° 
o*% Q ao wee? 
o* ? ew °° 
\) or © ae “* 
Cc ae a agen 
oe” aie "al 
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WORM_ CAPSULES 





Contain 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 


KILL LARGE ROUNDWORMS, 
HOOKWORMS, STOMACH WORMS 
IN HOGS and other LIVE STOGK 
— STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP 
Safe, easy to give, assuring exact dosage 
—Nema Capsules do a thorough job 
without Causing ill drug effects. 


Drug Stores Sell P arke-Davis Products 
2 ILLUSTRATED 


FREE Worm Bulletins 


, ins N d No. 661 
For free bulletins No. 650 and ! 
f Address Desk N-3-D 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


























Hogs self-fed from 
the Cant-Clog Rotary Hog 
Feeder grow faster on less feed, putting 
firm flesh on the back instead of soft flesh on 
the belly. There’s no waste or spoilage with 
Cant-Clog. It saves labor. Instantly adjustable 
to any ground feed, small grain or tankage. 
Sturdily built for years of service. 3 sizes—5, 13 and 








25 bushel. Thousands used Big 
by leading hog raisers. Money 
Sold by dealers or direct for 
with money-back guarantee. Farmer 
Agents 







THE CANT CLOG 
{ ROTARY HOG FEEDER 


Write for new low prices 
and 30 day free trial offer 
DANE MFG. COMPANY 
Dent. 6, Dane, Wis. os 










Treat LAME HORSE 
while he WORKS - 


Horse keeps working while being 
treated with old reliable Absorbine 
—never blisters nor removes hair. 
Brings quick aid in relieving mus- 
cular soreness, swellings, other ail- 
ments of strain or sprain. Antiseptic 
to aid healing of open sores, galls, 
cuts. Economical. Little goes far. 
Any druggist. Large bottle, $2.50. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 295 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 




















use ABSORBINE 








SuccessFuL FarmineG, April, 19372 





Horses Pay for Good Care 


[ Continued from page 59 | 


put to work. Trainers and coaches of 
athletes appreciate this necessity. Foot- 
ball players are given an opportunity to 
“warm up” before entering the strenu- 
ous game. 

A rule observed in the experiments 
with work horses at the University of 
Wisconsin, where it is difficult thru near- 
ness to the city to provide pasture during 
nights or idle days, is to reduce the grain 
part of the ration to two-thirds on idle 
days and have this mixture made up of 
one-third bran, by weight. Much grief by 
way of sickness among work horses is 
spared by this system and it is also 
more economical from the feeding stand- 
point. 

Now that a great many work horses 
the country over need to be put in shape 
for spring work, however, they should be 
put in reasonably good flesh so as to be 
prepared to stand the arduous field 
work. If they have been wintered on 
roughages almost entirely, they should 
be given some grain. A few pounds of 
bran a day serves as a good conditioner. 
When the heavy field work gets under 
way, horses will take care of from 1 to 
114 pounds of grain for every 100 pounds 
of live weight. They will also consume 
nearly 1 pound of hay for every 1 
pounds of live weight, but the bulk of 
this should be fed in the evening so that 
they may have abundant time to eat 
this roughage and digest part of it before 
starting hard work in the morning. 

Oats and timothy hay are standard 
feeds for horses over most of the coun- 
try. If the two feeds are sound they are 
safer than any other ration. The com- 
bination of oats and timothy hay may 
not quite satisfy feeding standards from 
the protein standpoint but as long as 
horses have a chance to go on pasture 
once in a while, or perhaps at night, 
they have a good opportunity to assimi- 
late some of those good proteins and, for 
that matter, other essential nutrients 
that are found in such abundance in 
green growing grass. 


Tue ration of earcorn or shelled corn 
and mixed clover-timothy hay is also a 
good ration and in most cases a cheaper 
ration than oats and timothy hay. The 
Ohio Experiment Station showed that a 
bushel of 70 pounds ear corn had the 
same feeding value for horses fed mixed 
clover and timothy as two bushels of 
oats. At different times in our Wisconsin 
experimental work, horses fed corn and 
mixed hay have gotten along just.as well 
as where a little linseed oilmeal was 
added to this ration, showing that the 
clover in the mixed hay furnished enough 
protein. 

Good results are obtained by mixing 
corn and oats. The horses will be found 
to have fully as much stamina with corn 
in the ration provided corn is fed dis- 
criminately. If the feeding of horses has 
to be entrusted to inexperienced help, it 
is safer to use oats as a horse feed. 

There are two parts of the anatomy 
of a horse that need watching by a care- 
taker. These points are W here the power 
is applied to the load and to the ground 

the shoulders and the feet. The feet 
«should be looked after to keep them 
trimmed and balanced in order to keep 
them in condition for hard work, for no 
horse is better than his feet. Used on 
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ird-surfaced roads at different times, 
ven farm work teams will get along 
better by being shod. Shoeing horses has 
een made much more convenient thru 
the use of ready-to-wear horse shoes. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
cure has a farmers’ bulletin (No. 1535) 
ving directions for trimming the feet 
revious to shoeing. 
Sore shoulders or sore necks greatly 
pair the usefulness of a horse. Much 
scomfort may be spared a horse thru 
proper use of sweat pads, for the 
arying amount of flesh that a horse 
carries, one season with another, and the 
cessity of using the available collars 
thru various changes of horses on a farm 
cessitate the use of pads. A collar may 
be too wide and cause chafing and sore 
shoulders, or too long and cause the 
iraft on the hames to be too low, or a 
ollar may be too short and for that 
reason choke a horse when under stress of 
heavy load. Perhaps too great a weight 
s carried on the neck thru poor adjust- 
ent of the hitch. If only a horse could 
talk! Many a patient equine servant 
would have cause to voice his complaint. 
The reason why some men can get so 
uch more work out of horses than can 
others is due to watching the little things 
that are so important in caring for 
horses. 


Prevents Wool 
Losses 


Many men dock themselves several 
cents a pound when they market their 
wool because they have failed to prop- 
erly handle it. A frequent mistake is 

ade in the tying of the fleeces. Farm 
fleeces should be tied with paper twine. 
Usually wool so tied will sell more readily 
and at a somewhat better price than 
when other twines are used. Bits of 
this paper twine that might stick to the 
fleece can easily be removed in the 
couring. process, while such twines as 


jute or hemp very often leave vegetable 


fibers in the wool that must be removed 
expensive hand labor. Part, at least, 
of this additional cost of preparation 
uld be returned to the farm grower 
ere paper twine generally used. 
\nother serious loss in the handling 
f farm wool results from the branding 
t sheep with paints that will not scour 
t of the fleece after it reaches the fac- 
ry. Special paints have been prepared 
at will completely scour out. Unless 
ese are used the brand marks must 
removed during the sorting operation 
by clipping with shears, resulting in 
rious loss in a number of ways. 
Che wool that is clipped off in this 
inner is usually a total loss and where 
ich wool is handled can attain con- 
erable bulk in a short time. It re- 
iires expensive hand labor to remove 
Ss paint-marked wool, thus increasing 
inufacturing cost. This being taken 
account during the buying of the 
| results in a lower price to the 
mer. The loss of the brand-marked 
ol also increases the percentage of 
rinkage of the fleece. Finally, it may 
ilt in injury to other wool packed 
th it and in damage to the finished 


ric.—T. H. B. 





Karakul Sheep, farmers’ bulletin No. 
2, United States Department of Ag- 
iiture, Washington, D.C. Price 5 cents. 
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HARD WEATHER’ 


— says W. F. Mashin of $ outhwick, Mass. 









Unretouched photograph of 
low-grade paint job after four 
years. Notice how almost all 
the paint has cracked and 
scaled off, exposing the wood 
to weather. Expensive burning 
and scraping must precede 
repainting. 























- e Long- Wearing 


Unretouched photo- 
graph of Dutch Boy 
White-Lead job 
after four years. 
Paint film is still in good condition 
except for slight weathering. When 
repainting becomes necessary no 
burning or scraping will be required. 






PURE WHITE-LEAD PAINT 


costs only about 


5 ep 00" 


per gallon ! 








Dutch Boy Soft Paste gets the farmers’ 
vote: first, because it makes time-tried 
pure white-lead paint at a cost of only 
about $2.50* per gallon; second, because 
it wears and wears and wears... it stands 
“hard weather”, as Mr. Mashin says. 

With Dutch Boy Soft Paste, mixing is 
only a matter of minutes. Just thin with 
linseed oil...add turpentine and drier... 
and in less than 10 minutes you have pure 
white-lead paint. And it costs you only 
about $2.50* per gallon... less than you 
expect to pay for such high quality paint. 

The paint you make with Dutch Boy 
“can’t be beat” when it comes to wear- 
ing qualities. Witness the photographs 
above. Study the difference between low- 
quality paint and Dutch Boy. Whereas 
the low-grade paint has broken down 
completely, the Dutch Boy job is still in 
excellent condition after 4 years’ service 
-.. again proving that Dutch Boy doesn’t 
crack or scale but wears down gracefully 
by gradual chalking, leaving a perfect 
surface for repainting. 

Tear out the coupon and mail today. 
Use Dutch Boy for your next painting 
job... and get your painting instructions 
in time for this spring’s work. 





| FIREE Ss Send coupon for folder, “Painting 


with White - Lead” which tells how to mix pure 
white-lead paint from Dutch Boy Soft Paste 
White-Lead. About ten minutes of easy mixing 
makes 6% gallons of pure white-lead paint this 
simple way. 


REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 


FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one-quarter 
pint each of turpentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 





* * * 


100 Pounds Soft Paste White-Lead (3% Gal- 
lons) make about 6'2 gallons of pure white- 
lead paint which will cover about 800 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 











al. This price (as of February 1932) will vary 
“ somewhat depending upon buyer's distance 
from producing centers. 


eae 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway — Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
—Chicago, 900 West 18th Street—Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue — St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
Francisco, 2240 24th Street — Boston, National 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street—Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Widener Bldg. 


DUTCH BOY Soft Faste WHITE + LEAD 





Name 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Address: (See list of branches) 


Please send me your folder, “Painting with White-Lead”, giving specially 
prepared instructions to farmers on the quickest, easiest way to make pure = 
white-lead paint at a cost of about $2.50* per gallon. 








Address 
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See Advertising Index, page 81 





Protect Poultry Profits! 


Reduce chick losses, raise healthier flocks, 


safe-guard profits....by providing fresh, 
green ranges for your growing birds! 


Build your runs with U. 8S. POULTRY 
FENCE, the modern, straight-line netting! 
It stretches to wood or steel posts like 
farm fence... .requires no wood top-rail, 
no baseboard....can be moved and re- 
stretched again and again....saves you 
time, labor, money. 


Step into your dealer’s store and ask to see 
U.S. POULTRY FENCE! Or, write di- 
rect to us for FREE sample, mentioning 
dealer’s name! 
INDIANA STEEL & 
WIRE COMPANY 


DEPT.4 MUNCIE, INDIANA 











One or two inch 
mesh; heights, 
12 inches to 72 
inches, galvan- 
ized before or 
after weaving. 





US. Poul ultr Fence 7 


The Netting That uitrYy F 










The ONLY 
soft surface 


Teat Dilators 


A safe and dependable treatment for 
Spider, Obstructions, Cut and Bruised 
Teats, Hard Milkers. Deep yielding sur- 
face of soft absorbent texture—fits large 
or small teats and carries medicated oint- 
ment INTO teat canal to seat of trouble. 


Heals the teat— Keeps it open 


easy to insert. 
} until re- 
"Loses jar dilaters in 
c 1 ointment mailed 

8 Da i for $1.00 if your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
or send dealer's name 
and we will send sam- 
ples free. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Dept. 3, Morris, N. Y. 





rounded end, 
the teat 














Small 
Stas 











Get Rid of Horns: me 
before they start / 


} FOANS are a nuisance Prevent their growth 
by covering the horn t 


tton once with 


Franklin Dehorning Paste 


No bleeding oF 







nfection Qu k, safe and humane 


Guaranteed Rana gh for 50 calves, $1 00 postpaid 





SuccessFuL Farmino, April, 7932 











By Dr. A. H. Quin, Jr. 


Last summer while driving along 
northern Iowa highway I noticed the 
off horse of an apparently docile team 
rear, paw frantically and, without fur- 
ther ceremony, bolt into a ditch. The 
farmer was dumped from the mower 
but arose unhurt. 

“What in the world went wrong with 
your horse?” I asked. 

“Oh, it was all because of one of those 
nose flies,” said the disgusted farmer. 

Such accidents are not at all uncom- 
mon thruout the north-central and 
Rocky Mountain states for the nose 
botfly is spreading year by year. 

Three kinds of botflies are found in 
America. The most common is the ordi- 
nary botfly or nitfly, a species distrib- 
uted thruout the United States. It lays 
its tiny eggs or nits on the forelimbs of 
horses and mules. Almost as widely 
distributed is the chin fly or throat fly 
which lays its nits on the lower jaw or 
throatlatch of its host. 

The third species, the one that is caus- 
ing no end of trouble and commotion in 
infested areas, is the nose botfly. This 
pest is smaller than the common house 
fly and of a darker hue than the other 
two breeds. The wings are unmarked 
but the abdomen has a very distinct 
yellow band and tip. 

Botflies abound during the warm 
months of summer. They cannot eat 
because they have no mouth parts and 
live but a few days. The life cycles of 
all three breeds are very similar, so let 
us consider that of the nose fly. 


THe female fly hovers and darts with 
arrow speed toward the horse’s nose. 
A single egg is laid on the delicate, sensi- 
tive hair of the nose or lip. It is this rapid 
dart and application of the egg that 
stimulates the frantic efforts of the 
horse to ward off the pest. 

In from 5 to 18 days a young maggot 
emerges from the nit or egg and is car- 
ried to the stomach of the horse. Within 
the stomach and front part of the small 
intestine the young maggots or bots 
fasten themselves to the lining mem- 
brane by means of tiny hooklets. Thru- 
out autumn and winter they remain at- 
tached to the stomach wall, stealing 
nourishment from the host and, it ‘is 
thought by some authorities, sucking 
the blood. 

In late spring they detach and pass 
back to the rectum where they again 
hook in. The irritation set up is so severe 
that the infested horse continuously 
scratches and rubs his buttocks. When 
mature the bots drop to the ground and 
form pupae (cocoons). Within 20 to 70 
days the pupa ruptures and away goes 
the young fly on a quest for tender noses. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture’s bulletin 1503, Horse Bots 
and Their Control, states “‘Altho nearly 
all farmers and horse raisers know that 
botflies laying eggs cause annoyance to 
horses, few realize the injurious effects of 
the bot or maggot stage while it is at- 
tached to the stomach or intestines.” 

As many as 1,000 bots, each over two- 
thirds of an inch long, have been noted 
in a single horse stomach. They interfere 
with digestion, block the bowel opening, 


Stop Botfly Losses 


undoubtedly cause much pain, and rob 
their helpless host of its food. They ar: 
a fertile and common cause of colic an 
poor condition. In addition the nose 
botfly, by its frightening attack, ofter 
causes runaways, fatal barb wire cuts, 
and even loss of human life. 

Use of fly sprays, shaving nits fron 
the hair, and nose muzzles or protector: 
all help. They all have bad disadvan 
tages and do not eradicate or eliminatk 
the fly. There is, however, a way t 
eliminate botflies—a method endorsed 
by all states and the federal government 
This consists of giving each horse a ful 
dose of one of the volatile sulphides of 
carbon. This drug detaches the bot fron 
the stomach wall whence it passes out 
with the dung. This in turn is collected 
and given proper disposal. The drug, 
given in capsules or by a stomach tube, 
should be administered by a competent 
veterinarian as it is dangerous in inex 
perienced hands. 

Much good results from “botting” 
horses on individual farms. Best results, 
tho, are obtained when the horses art 
handled on a township or a county basis 
The adult fly has a flying range of ap 
proximately one-half mile. Hence the 
coéperative projects are best. 

In Wright County, Iowa, the five 
veterinarians of the district coéperating 
with the county agent, the extension 
division of the state college, and the 
federal bureau of animal industry, han 
dled and treated over 8,000 horses for 
bots. 

This codperative project was success 
ful from every viewpoint. Several town 
ship mass meetings were held where 
authorities discussed every phase of the 


bot problem and showed movies. The 
veterinarians signed agreements with 


the horse owners. The cost was but 5 
cents per head. Volunteers in each school 
district lined up the horses on designated 
days. No fatalities or bad results fol 
lowed the treatment. Several other Iowa 
counties, and counties in other states, 
particularly Illinois, are carrying 
similar projects. 


out 


Ix FLOYD County, Iowa, where a simi 
lar project was undert: iken, a majority 
of farmers reported a decided improve 
ment in the botfly situation this past 
summer. There were less colics, the 
horses were in better condition for heavy 
spring work, and less trouble was had 
with handling multiple hitches. The 
treatment not only expels all bots but 
rids horses of many round and red worms. 

All in all, co6perative projects to elimi 
nate nose and other botflies from in- 
fested areas are good investments. It 
costs no more to coéperate and eradicate 
the fly than to buy nose baskets. Farm 
ers should, however, be wary of itinerant 
peddlers who solicit such work, for the 
drug used is dangerous in_ untrained 
hands. The most logical procedure is a 
community eradication plan under the 
auspices of farm organizations and 
veterinarians. 





The Use of Green Manures in Soil Im 
provement, circular No. 280, University 
of Misscuri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Creep Fed Calves 


CREEP feeding in raising calves has 
proved profitable to Frank Robinson of 
Buffalo County, Nebraska. For eight 
years he has been raising purebred Here 
fords. For five of these eight years he has 
creep-fed the calves. And he has found 
this to be the most economical way 
to put growth and flesh on a calf. 

“It stands to reason,” says Robinson, 
“that grain fed to a calf during its great- 
est period of growth will pay larger divi- 
dends because it tends to make heavier 
bones and a larger frame. Consequently 
one has an animal that will sell better 
either for breeding purposes or on the 
market.” 

Mr. Robinson likes best to have his 
cows freshen in the fall. The calves have 
access to the creep from birth. The 
theory of most creep feeders seems to be 
to start the calves on grass but Mr. 
Robinson finishes them on grass. 

For instance, spring calves would be 
just starting to eat good at the creep 
in June when the grass is at its best. But 
by the time grass comes Mr. Robinson’s 
calves are 6 or 7 months old—just at the 
age when the greatest gain is to be made. 
And they have a diet that cannot be 
beat—mother’s milk, grass, and grain. 

Fifty calves were creep-fed on the 
Robinson farm last year. When 11 
months old they weighed 70o pounds 
each and averaged $90 a head on the 
market. Here is the way Mr. Robinson 
figures his profit. Feeding calves the 
way he used to, he would wean them 
when they were 6 months old, put them 
in the feedlot for 10 months. When 
placed on the market they would aver- 
age 900 pounds. And if sold on the same 
market as these creep-fed calves they 
would bring $115 a head. But they would 
have eaten $50 worth of grain or about 
three times as much as the creep-fed 
calves ate. So while the older calf 
brought in $65 net the creep-fed calf 
brings in $73. He not only realizes this 
extra dividend of $8 a head but a saving 
of five months time. 





In THE center of each creep Robinson 
has a self-feeder which will hold about 
250 bushels of grain. A good tight fence 
keeps the cows away. Gateways for the 
calves are made by setting posts in the | 
ground just far enough apart to let the | 
calf crawl thru. The creeps are placed | 
near the tank where the cows come to 
drink, Salt, a little cottonseed, or some- 
thing the cows like, is placed near one of 
the gateways. The calves are so curious 
they will usually find their way into the 
creep without any help. 

Mr. Robinson has tried different ra- 
tions. Equal parts of shelled corn and 
oats is one. It is less trouble to feed 
this. The feeder can be filled up, it 
never clogs, nor is there any waste to it. 
But the calves do a little better on a 
ground ration. This year he fed two 
parts ground ear corn to one part barley. 4 
He put only about 20 bushels of this 
into the feeder at a time because in 
rainy weather the grain would mold 
wherever it got the least bit damp and 
there would be too much waste if the 
feeder were full. At one end of the feeder 
he keeps molasses and cottonseed. The 
calves like this feed so well it keeps them 
coming back regularly to eat. It also 
gives them a finer coat and a more even 








distribution of flesh.—B. G., Nebraska. 
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LAVA SHADOW PICTURES 
raeeemes —— Saaeea 

few OUGHTA HAVE FUN AT A CIRCUS. BUT P 
LOOK AT FARMER JONES AND Wis WIFE —_ - 


—\ FIGHTING LIKE 
Nagel 's pw. 
Ne r 




















JUMBO ELEPHANT 










HANK ALLIGATOR 
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wes. Vas . 
—_/ MAD-EMBARRASSED \G— 
“AT HIS DIRTY HANDS! v 
*} BUT WAIT TILL THEY GET Hom 

SH- SH— HE’S GOT A NEWC 
“ \ LAVA SOAP IN HIS POCKE 














LATER 











THERE ,MARY, EVERY SPECK OF GREASE AND DIRT . 
GONE! A MINUTE’S SCRUBBING 
WITH LAVA SoaP 






















LET ME HAVE IT? VEL 
“BET LAVA is JUST WHAT I'vE 
BEEN WANTING FOR THE CHILDREN’s 
KNEES AND HAND 


THE DIRTY HAND SEASON IS HERE! 
You'll need Lava Soap! 


There’s glycerine in Lava, too. You 
know how glycerine soothes the skin 
and helps prevent sore hands. 

Lava has all kinds of uses around the 
house. It shines bath tubs and wash 
basins. It cleans burnt-on grease from 
pots and pans. 

Your local grocer, drug and general 
stores sell Lava Soap. Two large sizes 

6c and 10c. 








Spring work is here, with its grease, oil, 
ground-in dust, tar and paint. Forget 
your hands as you work. Let them get 
as dirty as possible. Lava’s creamy, 
hard-working lather gets the worst dirt 
in less than a minute. Even in hard 
water Lava makes a thick, heavy lather! 

All through a cake of Lava Soap 
you'll find soft powdery pumice. That’s 
what lifts the dirt off your hands. 


LAVA SOAP 


takes the dirt—protects the skin 





LAVA SHADOW PICTURE 
BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN 


Write today for this book. Shows the 
children how to make all kinds of 
funny shadow pictures with the 
hands. Just cut the front from a 
Lava Soap Box. Write your name 
and address on the back. Place in 
envelope and mail to: Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. LSF-42, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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See Advertising Index, page 1 
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aaneeae Galvanized 


THE LONGER LIFE STEEL SHEETS 
Specially Manufactured for Roofing and Siding 


| and 13.22 


| 364.66 pounds of corn, 





Fireproof — Durable — Economical 
f MEET the demand for more lasting 


roofing and siding, this Company is now 
manufacturing Heavy-CoaTep Galvanized 
Sheets, Corrugated and V-Crimped, with 
TWO OUNCES of zinc coating per square foot, 
two-thirds more than regular grades. This 
means /onger life for little extra cost. 
Double assurance of long service and pro- Papen et acaas a sie? ran 

1 se “ - = Made trom EVSTONE Rust Kesisting Copper Stee! — supp: 

tection is offered by the Seal of Quality flat, and in Corrugated and Formed Roofing and Siding Prod- 
mark of the American Zinc Institute, and by ucts. KeysToNne quality is the most durable sheet metal 
our well known APOLLO Best Bloom brand. for building purposes, machinery parts, ee a tanks, 

Pak s >) ». e ‘iogat ¥ bins, culverts, fumes, and all uses where long life and resist- 
Supplied in 28 Gauge and nenvier, Made. oa ena are important. AMERICAN products are sold 
also with a Keystone Copper Steel base. 


This Company also manufactures high grade 
Steel Sheets and Tin Plates for all known uses: 


Apollo 


BEST BLOOM GALVANIZED SHEETS, 
Also APOLLO-KEyYsTONE GALVANIZED 


| 


by leading metal merchants, or they can procure them for you. 


Write for free copy of our *‘BETTER BUILDINGS” booklet: Jt will interest you. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
== Subsidiary of UNITED STATES STEEL redone tte SSS 
(0 VAT ARMM EM RE RRA A 
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To Run Store 
On Wheels 
Sell the largest, 

finest quality line 

of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
| ear. No exper- 

| jence + 


GALL 
SALVE 


on COWs 


HEALING! 


Sore teats mean less milk. Rub 
Ointment into the teat and wipe 
away all excess with a cloth. 


led and softened over- 
apne. a for caked udder, BICKMORE 


Hundreds now making 


TO $500 A MONTH 


Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make ‘a come your way. Business 


is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 





Created ow 


wire cuts, cracked hoof, etc. ; , 
“ . COMPANY profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
al aod ny MN 8g omy ~~ © Write for details about our new proposition. 
Old Town, FURST McNESS CO., Dept. 790,Freeport, Ill. 

FOR SALE BY YOUR DEALER Maine | 








CASTRATE wits 


GIANT EMASCULATOMES 


BLOODLESS —SAFE—SANITARY 
Eliminates dangerous jack knife method. Severs cord without 
open we Proved quickest, best way to Castrate. Two sizes 


LITTLE GIANT fer, $9.50 
BIG GIANT “ “rc. $10.50 


Both have Twin Bearing Toggle Jounts—dropped forged heat 
treated heads, rounded handles, silver aluminum finish. Rust 
ressting with instructions. Send check, of will ship 
C. O. D. Satisfaction Guaranteed. j 


A.B. LOUD & CO., 519 W. Lake St., Chicago 











ith heaves can’t do 
feteite full Som of work. Get _ 
rid of the heaves and you -—+;, 
have a horse worth its 
full value in work or in money. Send today for 

= FLmane’s No. S Powe DERS 
- 80 re sure- 
ae ee eee ee eee OUR BiG FREE Veterinary 
Adviser is about new treatments for y diseases. 


FLEMING BROS., A-11 Stock Yards, Chicago 











SAMSON TRACTOR REPAIRS 
Send for Bargain Price List 
SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY, 
JANESVILLE - - - WISCONSIN 


SCARIFIED SWEET CLOVER $2.55 per bu. 
ALFALFA $7.20 per bu. | 


Free from noxious weeds, subject inspection Get 
free samples, club discounts, prepaid proposition 
N. D. GRIMM ALFALFA ASS'N., 

FARGO, WN. D., 500 CO-OPERATING GROWERS 
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Alfalfa Hay or 
Pasture for Hogs 


IN FATTENING hogs will alfalfa has 
or pasture be more profitable? This ques- 
tion confronts many of us. We may be 
helped in making a decision by tests 
made at the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

An experiment was run during the 
summer of 1931, comparing hogs fed on 
corn and tankage on alfalfa pasture with 
another lot fattened in dry lot on corn, 
tankage, and alfalfa hay. The lot on pas- 
ture gained 1.62 pounds per head per 
day. The dry-lot pigs gained 1.51 pounds 
per head per day. The lot on pasture 
consumed 5.20 pounds of corn and .21 
pound of tankage per head daily, where- 
as the dry-lot pigs 
corn, .46 pounds of tankage, and 
pound of alfalfa hay daily. 

For each 100 pounds of gain the lot on 
pasture required 327.73 pounds of corn, 
pounds of tankage, while the 
requirements for the dry-lot pigs were 


tankage, and 14.55 pounds of alfalfa. 

Cost of gains in the dry lot was 
$4.32 per hundredweight; on pasture, 
$3.89 per hundredweight, or a difference 
of 43 cents in favor of the latter. In spite 
of the greater amount and value of al- 
falfa hay consumed by the pasture-fed 
hogs, costs of their gains were 10 percent 
cheaper than the gains in the dry lot. 
ra tly there was not charged against 
the dry-lot pigs the cost of harvesting 
and feeding the hay, nor of the greater 
cost of maintaining s sanitary and health- 
ful conditions in a dry S..< 
Kansas. 


Add Gypsum to 


Manure 





, 


Gypsum around the stables and 
barnyard serves a double purpose. It 
helps in keeping down odors and at the 
same time improves the manure. We 
also use it liberally on all manure that 
has to stay in a pile for any length of 
time. It is, we find, a splendid manure 
preservative. 

The well-known tendency of manure 
in a pile to firefang is almost entirely 
prevented if the manure is well mixed 
with gypsum before it is piled. Our prac- 
tice is to spread the contents of a 25- 
pound sack of gypsum over the load 
when the bed is about half full and a 
similar amount over the top when the 
load is complete. We also keep a sprin- 
kltng can handy to wet it down, espe- 
cially if the manure is dry. This is done 
to quicken chemical action so that the 
nitrogen will not be driven off when the 
heat of fermentation begins. 

While we have no means of determin- 
ing just to what extent nitrogen is saved 
in this way, we do know that we seldom 
have any firefang in the 400 tons of 
manure a month that we handle. This we 
accept as a sign that at least some of the 
nitrogen was saved, and the effect on 
the land, as shown by crop yields, tends 
tostrengthen this assumption.—D. A. B. 





How to Obtain Books, extension bulle- 
tin No. 180, Iowa State College, Ames, 
lowa. 
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Veterinary 


Lame Horse. I have a 12-year-old horse 
that is lame on his front feet. A blacksmith 
said he thought it was thrush in the foot, as 
some foul-smelling growth forms around the 
frog of the hoof. Is there any cure for same? 

—J. C., Wisconsin. 

Canker of the frog and sole is probably 
present and results from established thrush in 
which there is a discharge of foul-smelling 
iquid from the cleft of the frog. Canker is 
characterized by sprouting of funguslike 
growths which grow again when cut or 
turned down. Cleanse the hoof and cut away 
all loose or rotten horn of frog or sole; then 
swab with formaldehyde solution. Afterward 
cover the frog and sole thickly with powdered 
alum, held in place with oakum or cotton and 
bandage. Renew the dressing daily until no 
onger needed. Keep the stall floor perfectly 
dry and clean. Canker is very difficult to cure 
and may require months of treatment, if well 


€ stablished. 


SELF-POISONING OF SHEEP. I have some 
sheep that stagger when they walk and then 
fall flat on the side. While lying there they 
kick a lot and when helped up they act dizzy. 
They eat some and also drink.—L. A. H., 
Minnesota. 
We take it that the sheep referred to are 
pregnant ewes. If that is the case, they are 
affected with acidosis or stercorumia, also 
alled self-poisoning or pregnancy disease. It 
s caused by prolonged excessive feeding of 
coarse, dry, bulky roughage without succu- 
ent or laxative feed to regulate the bowels, 
together with lack of exercise. After death the 
iver is found pale in color, friable or rotten, 
and the gall bladder is greatly distended or 
even ruptured. There is no certain remedy, 
but the disease may be prevented by making 
the ewes walk two miles or more daily to ob- 
tain alfalfa of clover hay scattered in small 
heaps over the surface of a distant field and 
by feeding each ewe two pounds of silage or 
roots daily, in addition to one-half or three- 
fourths pound of a mixture of 2 parts of oats 
and 1 part of wheat bran. 


Impaction oF Pauncn. I have a cow that 
iropped her calf the first week of November. 
She 1s 8 years old and was in good condition 
it the time and had a good appetite. About 
tive weeks ago she refused to eat her hay, but 
will eat grain and green stuff; and is very thin 
now. I was told she had contraction of one of 
the stomachs and several doses of salts and 

soda were given but her appetite is no better. 
She does not chew her cud and is constipated 

t present unless given salts. Could you tell 
ne what I should do for her?—A. M. C., 
Missouri. 

impaction (not contraction) of the paunch 
rumen) possibly might be present in such a 

ise, but we think it more likely that a swal- 

wed wire, nail, or other sharp object has 

transfixed the wall of the stomach, the dia- 
phragm, and sac of the heart. That causes 

art disease (traumatic pericarditis), which 

sually proves fatal unless an operation is 
iccessfully performed by an expert at the 

utset of the disease. The heart gives a loud 

plashing sound when the disease is estab- 
shed. We make this merely as a suggestion 
for a personal examination would be neces- 
ary to determine the exact nature of the 
i1sease. 





Four - generation pedigree blanks, 
25 cents a dozen. Order by Number 
S. D. 4., Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
















































































MAY I SAY A WORD 
ABOUT IT?” 


@ “I am your dealer 


own to meet and overcome. 





and I’ve got a lot of problems of my 


and I'm 





“Good times to you are good times to me 


vitally interested in this matter of prosperity—and how to 
bring it about. 

**How can it be done? Well—when you study the reports of 
government and state bureaus—and when you look around— 
you will note one outstanding fact. The really prosperous farms 
are 80 arranged as to secure maximum yield from every single 
acre. In other words—they are planned for diversified farm- 
ing, increased soil fertility and the proper rotation of crops and 
stocks. As a result—their owners profit greatly during good 
times—and find hard times not so hard. 

**Now, here’s the point: In addition to willingness and labor 
—diversified farming depends almost entirely on the proper 
fencing of fields and pastures. Truly—good fence is as necessary 
to profitable operation as seed and livestock. 


“And so—from the standpoint of future farm prosperity— 





good fencing and its correct use—is something for both of us 


to give more than passing thought to.” 

For 30 years, Zinc Insulated Fences—American, Anthony, 
Monitor, National, Prairie, Royal, and U. 
made good with farmers the country over— providing a 
standard of service that has made farming easier and more 
profitable. Your American Steel & Wire Company dealer is 
fence headquarters—and also handles Banner or Ideal 
U-Shape Steel Posts—the best foundation for your fence lines. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF unre US states STEEL CORPORATION 


208 SO. LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in all principal cities 


S. brands—/lave 


Zine Insulated 


all So. E S& 
AND ORANGE BANNER STEEL POSTS 


See Advertisin 
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Save Work in Chick Feeding 


vitamins in about the right amount the 
results are likely be entirely satis- 
factory. 

However, repeated tests at this and 
other experiment stations seemed to 
show that it did not make much differ- 
ence to the chicks whether they had 
scratch feed in the litter or not. The 
owner was the one that derived the en- 
joyment from watching the little fellows 
work. As a matter of fact, most of us 











like to see the other fellow busy. All of 
us have seen 2 men digging a ditch and 
25 or 30 men standing around watching 
them work. 

Seriously, for a long time many people 
theught that we had to make the chicks 
work. The easiest way to make them 
work was to throw fine cracked grain 
into the litter. If the litter is dry and 
clean, this is undoubtedly a good plan, 
but the trouble is that the litter is 
seldom clean. 

Nowadays dirty litter is a real men- 
ace if the chicks eat some of it. Before 
coccidiosis and other intestinal para- 
sites became so common dirty litter 
was not so dangerous. But coccidiosis 
is here tostay and we must learn tolive 
with it. That is, we must adopt meth- 
ods that will keep the chicks from eat- 
ing filth. If we throw the grains into the 
dirty litter, some of the filth is almost 
sure to be picked up with the feed. 

Then, too, we have never been able 
to demonstrate any real advantage in 


— 





making the chicks exercise. If the 


have to get the idea of changing mash 
feeders as the chicks get larger. 

For best results the feeders for chicks 
should be so constructed that the chicks 
cannot get into the feeders and scratch 
out the feeds. An opening large enough 
to admit the head of a large chick will 
allow a small chick to walk right in. Con- 
sequently, different sized feeders seem 
to be the only way out. Or else a feeder 
that is collapsible so that it can be added 
to as the chicks get larger and larger can 
be used. 

In using the all-mash method of feed- 
ing chicks, the same as in every other 
method, it is essential that the ration 
used be complete. To make a complete 
ration we will, of course, grind our com- 
mon farm grains such as corn, wheat, 
barley, and oats, and use their by- prod- 


ucts and expect these feeds to furnish 


the energy part of the ration and, 
course, some proteins. Along with these 
grains and by-products we will add the 





OBSCURITY 


I have none of the things the world holds dear; 

No gold, no land, no houses, and no fame- 

None of the futile dross we cherish here 

And ofttimes place above an honest name; 

I have none of the laurels that soon fade, 

None of the riches that we leave behind: 

And so I climb the years, heart unafraid 

Of Death and what my journeyings may find. 

But, when Night, starry-eyed, steals on the 
earth, 

And all my tasks are done, I quickly go 

Across the dewy fields with eager mirth 

To where a warm hearth and pale candles glow, 

To where Love waits with eyes of mystery 

And little children lift their lips to me. 

—Epcar DanieL KRAMER. 





chicks are normal and have the oppor- 
tunity, they will scratch the litter, wallow 
in it, and apparently get all the exercise 
that they need. Even chicks on wire 
screen floors will run around and flop 
their wings and get some exercise if the 
conditions generally are good. 

On most farms a clean range can and 
should be provided. With a flock of 
chicks out on clean range the exercise 
problem is solved. The chicks run around 
over the range, eat green stuff, catch a 
few insects, and get all the exercise they 
need without having any grain whatever 
thrown in the litter. More and more 
there is a tendency for people to discon- 
tinue litter feeding of chicks and go over 
to the all-mash basis. 


To HAVE the all-mash basis a success 
we must have feeders that will supply 
the chicks with enough feed, with a 
minimum of waste. The small lath feed- 
ers take care of the chick mash feeding 
problems for the first few days. Then 
as the chicks get larger, the small feeders 
are no longer large enough to accommo- 
date the chicks, and a larger and later a 
still larger mash feeder has to be installed. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
to make a mash feeder that would be 
satisfactory for both a day-old chick and 
for a grown chick, but so far we have not 
seemed to find it possible to make one 
that is really satisfactory for all the 
different sizes. In general, people will 
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good protein feeds such as the milk, 
meatscrap, fishscrap, or possibly some 
of the vegetable protein feeds that have 
given most promise. 

So far as the farm supply is con- 
cerned usually liquid milk is about the 
only good protein feed available. On 
some farms this can be and is used to 
excellent advantage. Where the liquid 
milk is not available, then the condensed 
or dried milks are used and they are 
coming into more and more common use. 
Usually where the condensed or dried 
milk is used it is found more economical 
to build a ration by combining the meat- 
scrap with the prepared milk products. 

We can usually buy meatscrap or fish- 
scrap for considerably less money per 
ton than we have to pay for dried milk, 
and excellent results are obtained from 
acombination of the dried milk with the 
meatscrap or fishscrap. We do not aver 
age to obtain better results from the com- 
bination. That is, we do not obtain better 
results sc far as growth is concerned, 
but we do get more economical gains 
which, of course, is the important thing. 

The feeds that we use will not supply 
all of the minerals necessary. In wane 
cally all cases it will be desirable to add 
some common salt. This is a mineral that 
is most certain to be lacking in our feed 
mixtures. 

In some instances it will be very desir- 
able to add other minerals such as the 


| Continued from page 16 | 


calcium carbonate group of which oyster- 
shell, limestone, and clamshell are the 
most important members, or the calcium 
phosphate group of which bone, rock 
phosphate, or phosphatic limestone are 
the important members. 


As A rule, it seems to be a good prac- 
tice to add the calcium carbonate group 
in the form of chick size oystershell or 
limestone. By adding this material in 
the chick size grit the chicks can eat the 
grit if they need it, and if too much is 
added so they leave it, the owner can 
leave out a part from the next batch of 
feed. Or if one prefers, the grit may be 
fed from hoppers. The disadvantage of 
feeding these in separate hoppers is that 
the hoppers when so used are often 
kicked full of litter. This is true even 
with the all-mash method of feeding. The 
important thing is that the chicks have 
the grit if they want it. 
When milk is used as the only source 
of animal protein, then the calcium 
phosphate group will usually need to 
be added. Most often this is added as 
about 3 percent of special steamed 
bone, or 3% percent of the chick size 
raw bone. On the other hand, when 
meatscrap or fishscrap is used as a part 
of the chick ration, then it will not 
usually be necessary to add any more 
of the calcium phosphate group simply 
because the meatscrap or fishscrap 
will contain all of the bone that the 
chicks need, and consequently the 
addition of more would not be an ad- 
vantage and may in some instances 
be a disadvantage. 
The vitamin supply must, of course, 
also always be watched. With the all- 
mash method if chicks run out on 





green stuff so they have plenty of fresh 

tender greens, then they will usually be 
able to find their own supply. On the other 
hand, for the early chicks it will be nec- 
essary to supply either fresh green stuff 
or see that there is alfalfa meal and yel- 
low corn ‘got in the ration to supply 
vitamin A. If the chicks run out in the 
pect then we will not have to use 
codliver oil, but for most early chicks, 
the addition of codliver oil will be found 
very desirable. 

In other words, it is possible to make 
up good chick rations that are using 
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many combinations and still use an all- 
mash method for feeding. It is getting to 
be more and more accepted that we have 
wasted lots of time arguing about meth- 
ods of feeding instead of making sure 
that our rations were complete. Fortu- 
nately, most of us find it possible to buiid 
a complete ration using many different 
combinations. Modern chick rearing 
methods practically demand a complete 
ration due to the fact that our chicks 
are raised earlier in the season and 
raised in large groups so they find but 
little free feed. 

In the past few years much has been 

[ Continued on page 68 | 
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J. Brownies Davivson 


Professor of Agricultural 
Engineering at Ames, inter- 
views a Dakota Farmer .. . 


ay the help of two 


tractors, Polarine Oil, 
and a man, I crop 540 acres 
on my 640 acre farm and 
raise hogs and cattle be- 
sides,” Thomas Hurley told 
me when I went out to see 
him at his farm near Edge- 
ley, North Dakota. 


Tommy, as his neighbors fondly call him. 
has a four year old 18-32 tractor and a new 
general purpose tractor. “We often keep 
our tractors going 16 hours a day in the 
good ol’ summer time,” he went on. The 
tractors had every evidence of being in good 
shape but I asked him, “Any trouble?” 


“Nope, not a bit. I grind the valves once 
a year because I think it good practice. 
Never adjusted a bearing. Haven't spent a 
cent for repairs. And I don’t think Old 
Baldy has missed even a shot a season. 
That’s why I’m strong for Polarine.” 


“How often do you change the oil?” I in- 
quired. “Well, I follow the makers’ advice. 
I drain the oil down to the lower gauge 
cock each day and fill up with fresh oil to 
the upper. Then I drain out the oil about 
once a week. Never used anything but 
Polarine. Got started with Polarine and 
think it a piece of good luck. Didn’t have 
any bad luck wiih the older oil but this new 
Polarine is certainly fine.” 








_ 2MENCROP540ACRES 
and raise live- _ 
stock besides 





Thomas Hurley, Edgeley, N. D., telling Prof. J. B. Davidson how Polarine has kept 
his 18-32 Case going for four years without a single lay-up for repairs. 


“Well, boys let’s go into the house where 
it’s warm. These tractors seem to stand the 
cold weather better than we do, ‘specially 
when we're not workin’.” 

The experience of Mr. Hurley with 
Polarine is similar to that of thousands of 
other farmers. Here is the best proof in the 
world that Polarine (a Standard Oil Prod- 
uct) will protect your tractor from wear and 
hold down costs. Call your local Standard 
Oil agent and order the grade you want. 
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ge0-Vis “K” is 

made especially 
for kerosene trac- 
tors. It lubricates 
thoroughly right up 
to the time you drain 
it out, because Iso- 
Vis “K” resists dilu- 
tion, Thus, it pre- 
vente much motor 
trouble and costly 

delays. 








POLARINE 


OTOR OIL 








Iso-Vis equals Polarine in every way ana 
besides it will not thin out from dilution. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 








See Advertising Index, page & 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades 
tell her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first in- 
cubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just the 
only thing to keep the chicks free from 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after 
the first dose.’—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 

Baby Chicks 
Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
can cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose your chicks. Use 
preventive methods. Give Walko Tab- 
lets in all drinking water from the time 

chicks are out of the shell. 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
222, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
Tablets for use in the drinking water of 
baby chicks. I used two 50c packages, 
raised 300 White Wyandottes and never 
lost one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have found 
this Company thoroughly reliable and 
always get the remedy by return mail.” 
—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 


lowa. 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So you 
can satisfy yourself as have thousands 
of others who depend on Walko Tablets 
year after year in raising their little 
chicks. Send 50c for a package of Walko 
Tablets (or $1.00 for extra large box)— 
give it in all drinking water and watch 
results. You run no risk. We guarantee 
to refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. One of the oldest 
and strongest banks in Waterloo, Iowa, 

stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 222 


Waterloo, lowa 
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Save Work in Chick 
Feeding 


[ Continued from page 66] | 


said about chicks overeating. In the old | 
days where few chicks were reared with 
old hens if the owner didn’t feed the 
chicks enough they could get out and 
find considerable. With modern methods 
of rearing, the chicks get out and find 
but little. Consequently, many chicks 
are not fed enough. 

By adopting the all-mash method of 
feeding, one simply puts the feed in front 
of the chicks and keeps feed in the feed- 
ers all the time so that the chicks can 
help themselves whenever they are hun- 
gry. In this way the chicks are never 


| overfed and never underfed. In fact, a 


number of years of experience seems to 
show that chicks never overeat nor over- 
drink unless they are first allowed to get 
too hungry or too thirsty. 

By keeping the mash hoppers con- 
stantly supplied with feed and the drink- 
ing dishes constantly supplied with drink, 
there is less likelihood of any of the 
chicks ever getting overhungry or over 
thirsty and therefore no danger of over- 

eating or overdrinking. 


Electric Brooding 
Works 


Comp. ETE records on Wisconsin 
farms where electricity was used for 
heating the brooder show its value for 
this purpose. In each case, a meter was 
installed to record the amount of elec- 
tricity used, and blanks were furnished 
the poultrymen to record other perti- 
nent information. 

The farmers who coéperated in se- 
curing this data lived in widely scattered 
parts of the state. Thirty of the 34 co- 


| Operators started with day-old chicks. 





The others were either 2 or 4 weeks old. 
The average number of chicks started 
per flock was 337, of which 294 were 
raised. This is an average of 87.1 percent. 

The average length of brooding period 

was 31.1 days. The average energy con- 
sumption per flock was 167.5 kilowatt 
hours or 57 for each 100 chicks raised. 
At 3 cents per kilowatt hour, which i 
about the lowest step for electricity for 
most rural rates, this amounts to $5.03 
per flock and $1.71 per 100 chicks raised. 

The energy consumption per flock 
brooded ranged from 43 to 374 kilowatt 
hours. This range is due to the variation 
in weather conditions, month of brood- 
ing, house construction, length of brood- 
ing period, and whether or not supple- 
mentary heat was used. 

There was also a wide spread in the 
number of chicks raised, which ranged 
from 20 to 99 percent. In several cases, 
heavy losses were sustained due to cats, 
hogs, musty feed, disease, and poor man- 
agement. Nevertheless, these are factors 
which enter into the growing of baby 
chicks and so must be considered. 

Mr. H. N. Gilbert, a rural engineer of 
the power and light company, inter- 


viewed a number of these farmers using 


electric brooders during the spring of 
1931. Several of their reactions to this 
method of raising baby chicks follow. 
When asked whether her electric 
brooder was giving satisfaction, Mrs. 
Luella Kruetz, Green Lake County, re- 


> 








Being careful—yes, fussy 
—about little things often 
means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 


About every poultryman 
knows that he should feed 
oyster shell, and why, but 
some are not fussy about 
just oyster 












it and buy 


shell. 


It’s easy, safe and profit- 
able to say “PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL”. It con- 
tains no waste, no rat- 
gathering odors or poison- 
ous matter. 


If your feed dealer is fussy 
about his reputation he'll 
sell you PILOT BRAND 
without your asking. It 
is the standard of quality 
everywhere. 


On sale at feed dealers 


everywhere, 


OYSTER SHELL 


FLAKE 





OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
New York 


St. Louis London 











i, 
Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety asitc ontains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agentsin most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back Guarantee. 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill extermina- 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


Ke 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Kansas grown hardy 

types $5 00— $6.50, 

Grimm variety Alfalfa 

$8.40—$10.20, Sweet Clover $3.00, Alsike and Red Clover 
$8.50—all per bushel f.o.b Salina, bags free. All our seeds 
are tested. Write for free samples today on other farm 
Ss 


seeds. SALINA SEED COMPANY, SALINA, KANSA: 
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plied: “I have used an electric brooder | 


Srsulation 


the difference between PROFIT 
and LOSS in farm buildings 


for three years and am well satisfied. 
[he brooder is an old 52-inch square 
canopy type without a ventilating tube. | 
The brooder house is a part of the ga- 
rage. It is not insulated at all; in fact, 
the walls are full of holes and cracks. 


“This year, I raised two broods of | 


chicks. The first flock was started on 
a 5 and brooded for a period of 34 

jays to May 9. The house temperature 
dropped as low as 34 degrees when the 
outside temperature was 28 degrees. | 
raised 298 chicks of the 325 which | 


started. The energy consumption was 


60 kilowatt hours. 

“The second flock of 300 chicks was 
started May 5 and brooded to June 6. 
I raised 87 percent of these, or 260 
chicks, and used 132 kilowatt hours of 
electricity. The electricity for raising 
these two flocks cost me $4.80 and $3.96 
respectively. During the past, I have not 
used any supplementary heat and have 
had no trouble with moisture.” 


Chester G. Lyle, Dodge County, is | 


enthusiastic about his electric brooder 
and said: “I have used a 52-inch round 
hover type brooder for the past two 
vears. The floor space of the brooder 
house is 12 feet by 8 feet and constructed 
of double boards with paper between. 
Single matched boards are used for the 
walls and boards and paper for the roof. 
I always start with a 10o-degree hover 
temperature. This year I started with 
200 chicks on April 15, of which I raised 
186. The electricity of the heating unit 
was discontinued on May 16. I had used 
144 kilowatt hours by that time which 
cost me $4.32. I have had no trouble 
from moisture or chilling.” 


For the past four years Art Tessman, 
Columbia County, has used a 1,000- 
chick size electric brooder but very sel- 
dom put more than 500 underneath it. 
In regard to his success with electric 
brooding, he said: “I started a lot of 500 
on April 21 this year and raised 90 per- 
cent of them. One hundred thirty-four 
kilowatt hours of energy were used. | 
have always had some trouble with 
moisture but wouldn’t have a coal or oil 
brooder. I have been able to reduce the 
moisture by raising the brooder from 
the floor so as to get more air movement. 
In my opinion, the brooder is too large 
and I am trying to raise too many chicks 
n one house. This causes ov ercrowding 
and difficulty in feeding them.” 
Electricity as a source of heat for 
brooding baby chicks is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. This method re- 
uires very little attention with the 
exception of occasionally the adjust- 
nent of the thermostat to regulate the 
heat. There is no worry in regard to main- 
taining a constant and uniform tempera- 
ture and thus considerable time and 
abor is saved. Electricity increases the 
safety by reducing the fire hazard. Rec- 
ords show that the chick losses are no 
higher and the feed consumption the 
same as for other methods of brooding. 
J. P. Schaenzer. 





Feeding for Eggs, circular 141, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
Price 5 cents. 


It is good business to hatch chicks 
arly. Pullets must be hatched early if 
they are to lay high-priced fall and win- 
ter eggs. 








Celotex, in this well equipped 
layin ‘house owned by Frank 
Bernbold, Minster, Obio, helps 
greatly to keep the egg count up 
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Celotex insulated milk house, 

built by Gruenfelder Lumber 

Company for a Highland, 
Illinois, dairy farmer 














Today, insulation places in the hands 
of poultry and dairy farmers a highly 
effective weapon against the army of 
| natural enemies which opposes both 
quality and quantity in production. 


Under the leadership of Celotex, the 
cane fibre insulation, the uses of in- 
sulation on the farm are growing tre- 
mendously. 


Insulation provides temperature con- 
trol in those buildings where healthful 
temperature is so vital—in incubator 
rooms, brooder houses, dairy barns, 
milk houses, as well as in the farm 
home. 


|Celotex Insulation greatly retards the 





BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


| The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trade- 
| mark of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Co. 








CELOTEX | 


loss of animal and artificial heat in 


colder weather. It keeps out death- 
dealing drafts. It eliminates disease- 
breeding dampness. Applied to new 
or old buildings, it adds structural 
strength and becomes a permanent 


part of any building. 


In the farm home, as in the city home, 
Celotex provides greater comfort in 
both winter and summer, and saves 
winter fuel costs. 


Your Celotex dealer is Insulation Head- 
quarters. See him. He is prepared to 
tell you precisely where Celotex should 
be applied in order to increase the in- 
come from your farm operation. 


* THE CELOTEX COMPANY S.F.-4-32 
: 919 North Michigan Ave., C site Ill. 
- Gentlemen: Please send me _ your free booklets 
“Celotex on the Farm" and ‘Pou tary House Con- 
struction with Celotex.” 


* Name 
Address 
: City__ Stare 


' In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Lid., Montreai. 





See Advertising Index, page 81 
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Planet Jr. 


GARDEN 
TRACTOR 





cuts 
costs ee 8 


Planet Jr. Garden Tractor pays for 
itself on any piece of ground from 
a half acre up. Feed it just a couple 
of gallons of gasoline a day and see 
it do the work of 4 to 12 men, 
steadily, accurately, thoroughly. 

Planet Jr. Garden Tractor cultivates, seeds, har- 
rows, plows, distributes fertilizer, sprays, cuts 
hay, mows lawns, weeds, pulverizes, saws wood, 
grinds feed, runs a pump... all with the thor- 
oughness and efficiency which has been behind 
the name Planet Jr. for 60 years. See Planet Jr. 
Garden Tractor before you buy. 


Send the coupon TODAY 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inec., Dept. 30-C 
3425 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also makers of Planet Jr. Farmand 
Garden Tools. Catalog on request. 


O 


Send me the Planet Jr. Garden Tractor Catalog 
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JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


“Black Leaf 40’ which has been used 
successfully over 20 years as a spray 
to kill insects on gardens, flowers 
and orchards has been found equally 
effective in killing lice on poultry. 
NO HANDLING OF BIRDS 

Cost is reduced ...No work... Just paint 
tops of roosts lightly. The fumes kill lice while 
flock roosts. If your dealer does not handle, 
send $1.00 for trial package. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 


Corp., incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


“Black Leaf 40’’ used as a spray kills in- 
sects on gardens, flowers, shrubs and trees 








Janesville Machine Repairs 
Send for Bargain Price List 
SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY, 


Janesville - - - = = Wisconsin 


SUCCESSFUL FarminoG, April, 1972 





















Why Cultivate 
and How 


[| Continued from page 9 | 


One principle of attack on weeds is to 
cultivate while the weeds are small and 
easily destroyed. Every effort should be 
made to give the crop the advantage. 
All growing weeds should be destroyed 
immediately before planting the crop 
and if practical a crop of weeds should 
be destroyed before the crop shows thru 
the surface. This is particularly true of 
corn where the harrow or weeder may 
be used a few days after planting and 
before the corn begins to push thru the 
surface. Continued rains following plant- 
ing may prevent this before the corn is 
up. It is very injurious to harrow corn 
just as the tender plants are breaking 
thru the surface, but a little later after 
the corn is three or more inches high and 
has developed considerable resistance, it 
may be harrowed with safety. 

The smoothing harrow is a very effec- 
tive implement for destroying small 
shallow-rooted weeds. It is light of draft 
for the area covered, and since it is an 
essential implement on every farm, it 
does not add to the machinery invest- 
ment. It cannot be used so successfully 
in trash or in ground that is heavy and 
forms a crust after rains. 

The weeder is a modified harrow with 
long spring teeth, and it not only dis 
lodges trash better than the spike tooth 
harrow but is less severe on the crops. 

The rotary hoe consists of a series of 
sprocket wheels with the teeth so shaped 
that as the implement is drawn forward 
the teeth penetrate the surface and lift 
the young weeds out of the soil. It is used 
directly over the crop and depends upon 
the relative resistance of the plants and 
weeds for its success. It is not successful 
in combating weeds which are as deeply 
rooted as the cultivated plants. Bind- 
weed and cockleburs are good examples 
of such weeds. In loose loam soils the 
rotary hoe is placed at a disadvantage, 
but in soils well settled with rains, or 
in soils where a crust is formed, it will 
do good work when the harrow or weeder 
will not be effective. 


Tue penetration of the rotary hoe may 
be increased by weighting and it has 
been fully demonstrated that a field 
speed of three miles per hour or even 
higher is desirable for the best work. At 
the faster speeds the soil is not only cul- 
tivated more thoroly but the greater 
amount of soil lifted by the hoe at the 
higher speeds is very beneficial in cover- 
ing small weeds. 

The first cultivators were a develop- 
ment of the hoe and were guided close 
to and around the growing plants. With 
an increase in the size of the cultivator, 
it has become impracticable to give the 
individual plant attention. 
wide cultivators covering two or more 
rows requires that the cultivator shovels 
register accurately with the rows. Thus, 
if the cultivator is following one row it 
is assured that it will fit the others. 

This requires that the planter and 
cultivator cover the same number of 
rows. 

Originally shovels three or four inches 
wider were used almost universally but 
more recently sweeps or low blades cut- 
ting below the surface are in more gen- 
eral use. The latter do not lift soil as 
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| POLICE POSITIVE TARGET ~ 


Caliber .22 Long Rifle 


REVOLVER 


ERE is a practical, inexpen- 
sive, reliable Colt Revolver 
that will quickly rid farms and 
fields of destructive pests. It is 
ideal for farm and general use, 
for small game and target shoot- 
ing... arevolver supremely ac- 
curate, cembining the economy 
of a small bore with the weight 
and balance of a heavy frame. It 
shoots high speed ammunition, 
the embedded head cylinder 
preventing any possible danger 
from split cartridge heads. 

Its comfortable grip fits snugly 
into the hand. Its absence of 
recoil steadies the nerves. Has 
six-inch barrel, smooth action, 
adjustable target sights and 
positive safety lock, that makes 
accidental discharge impossible. 

Colt craftsmanship through- 
out with all parts finished, as- 
sembled, gauged, inspected and 
tested by hand. 


Write for Complete Catalog No. 32 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG, CO. 


Fire Arms Division 
Hartford, Connecticut, U. 8. A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast 
Representative, San Francisco, Calif. 


























Brooder $4.80 Complete 


In a few minutes you can make a better brooder 


than you can buy. No tools needed but a pair of 
ordinary shears. The materials, including Heater, 
will cost you only $4.80. Broods 40 to 100 chicks. 
I want you to try my brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder 
Heater, for $4.80. All postpaid. The Putnam 
Brooder Heater holds one quart of oil and 


Burns 10 Days Without Attention 


Try the brooder out 





and if you don’t say it’s the 
best brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 
days and get your money back. When ordering, please 
give your dealer’s name. Send for my free Booklet 
**Pouliry Helps*” 


I. PUTNAM, Route 472-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. 











= Walsh Garden Tractor 
) and Power Mower 

s, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
Piows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 

Single & Twin Engine- _ Jobs-Walk& Ride 


Ly WALSH TRACTOR CO. 


Minnez — oti inn. 
3355 TalmageAv. SE. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS We Sueply Se Stook 
AND CONTRACT FOR AL 


ying up to $6.50 each e ill a. | 

Book, catalog, and contract, also Kins of 
ur Farming Magazine, all for 10c, 

OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1514 Hoimes Park, 
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high and there is less danger of covering 
the plants. Furthermore, shovels, if set 
too close to the plants, will cause a prun- 
ing of the roots injurious to the plants. 

‘A combination of rotary hoes, over 
the rows and sweeps between the rows, 
is a new arrangement which has much 
merit. 

Where wide cultivators are used, clog- 

ging due to trash or vines becomes more 
serious not only on account of the in- 
reased frequency of the stops, but also 
because of the danger of destroying 
many of the plants before the trouble is 
noticed. A good combination for han- 
dling fields infested with bindweed or 
morning-glory vines consists of placing 
disk hillers or revolving disk shovels 
near the plants to cut their way thru the 
vines without clogging and sweeps or 
shovels farther from the plants. If 
shovels are used near the plants, they 
will clog and often drag out or cover 
many plants. 

The principle of self-steering is used 
with the listed corn cultivator. These 
cultivators have “gang” or disk wheels 
which fit the listed furrows and guide 
the shovels accurately over the rows. 
Cultivators of this kind are used in sizes 
varying from 2 to 12 rows. 

One of the most effective weed de- 
stroyers is the rod weeder which con- 
sists of a revolving rod or bar which is 
drawn beneath the surface. The roots of 
the weeds are bruised and mangled by 
the bar to the extent that the weeds are 
very effectively destroyed. The use of 
the rod weeder is now limited very 
largely to the cultivation of summer 
fallow ground and has not as yet been 
adapted to the cultivator for intertilling 
crops. 


Coming Events 


July 18-23—North Dakota State Fair, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 

August 20-27—RMissouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mis- 
souri. 

August 24~September 2—Iowa State Fair and Ex- 
position, Des Moines, Iowa. 

August 28-September 2—Wisconsin State Fair, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

August 29-September 2—Ohio State Fair, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

September 2-9—Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

September 3—9—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

September 4-10—Michigan State Fair and Exposi- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 

September 5-10—New York State Fair, Syracuse, 
New York. 

eptember 12—16—South Dakota State Fair, Huron, 
South Dakota. 

September 12-17—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 

ansas. 

eptember 18-24—Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

October 8-16—National Dairy Association, St. 
l ouls, Missouri 

November 12-19—American Royal Livestock Ex- 
position, Kansas City, Missouri. 

November 26-December 3—International Live- 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 





The High School Education of Farm 
Boys and Girls in South Dakota, bulletin 
No. 250, Departent of Rural Sociology, 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
South Dakota. 


Suggestions for Improvement of Old 
Bank Dairy Barns, circular No. 166, 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


Tomato Late-Blight Rot, circular No. 
69, Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 


Silo Filling Methods and Costs, bulle- 
tin 303, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 
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Ordinary glass bars out ultra-violet 
sun-rays and exposes your chicks to 
serious dangers—leg-weakness, low vi- 
tality and death. Cloth gets torn and 
filthy. Soiled cloth windows breed 
germs and make your brooder houses 
dark, cold and damp. Be safe! Install 
genuine CEL-O-GLASS windows. 


— 
EL-O-GLASS saves more chicks! 


Promotes 
Ss &. 


Genuine CEL-O-GLASS is not a glass or 
cloth. It is a health window material built 
on a steel wire mesh. CEL-O-GLASS bathes 
your chicks with the rich ultra-violet sun- 
rays. These vital rays of sunshine cause the 
chicks’ blood to manufacture Vitamin D, 
which means faster, healthier growth. They 
prevent leg-weakness, promote the building 
of bone and body tissue, and help keep the 
house free from disease. 


fast, healthy growth! 






Would you like an extra 


‘100 on every 100 chicks? 


CEL-O-GLASS and good care will do it! 


The major difficulties in chick raising come dur- 
ing the first 10 weeks—the chick “danger- 
period.” That’s when ordinary glass windows 
and soiled cloth cause sunlight starvation. Chicks 
die off right and left or have to be culled out 
later because of colds, rickets, leg-weakness, low 
vitality and paralysis. 

Because of these things poultry authorities 
tell us that the average farmer gets only 24 lay- 
ing pullets out of 100 chicks. (50 are cockerels 





and the “‘danger-period”’ gets the other 26. 
But with CEL-O-GLASS windows and good, 
careful management, you can have 40 or more 
laying pullets instead of 24. That makes 16 
extra pullets. The average bird lays for at 
least 2 years. Sd (at 150 eggs each per year) 
those 16 extra pullets would produce about 
4800 extra eggs. At 25¢ per dozen (average 
price over a 12-month period), that’s $100. 
Properly installed, genuine CEL-O-GLASS 
will give excellent service for 5 years and longer. 
For longest life, install on vertical frames to 
swing up under the roof or to the sides, or slide 
down in back of the front, just under the opening. 


Experiment stations endorse 


genuine CEL-O-GLASS 


33 State Experiment Stations from 
Coast to Coast either use or endorse 
genuine CEL-O-GLASS. Thousands 
of farmers have definitely proved that 
CEL-O-GLASS saves more chicks— 
produces more and better eggs. 





CELO-GLASS 


REG US PAT OFF 


US PATENT 1580,287 


New — longer life— more ultra-violet sun-rays 


You can buy CEL-O-GLASS at hardware, lumber, seed and feed stores. If 
your local dealers can’t supply you, write to us direct. Ask for our free blue- 
prints on brooder houses, laying houses, hog houses and cold frames. Write 
to: Acetol Products, Inc., Dept. U-42, 260 West Broadway, New York City. 





See Advertising Index, page 
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Baby Chicks and Poultry 
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RECORD, 304 EGGS 


AVERAGE RECORD, 268 EGGS EACH 





DAM’S RECORD, 
305 EGG 





BIG, HUSKY,STATE-ACCREDITED CHICKS 


FROM BLOOD-TESTED FLOCKS 


( UR unusual guarantees, Egg Contest winnings and high winter egg produc- 
tion fully explained in our new illustrated catalogue. 
depend on Superior’s big husky chicks for profits because of good breeding, 
Our pullet No. 1-33 made an 
official winter egg record of 128 eggs from November Ist to April Ist. Mrs. 
T. C. Cardova of Garcia, Colorado, writes us that she received an average egg 
E. Newcome reports his flock 
The average production per 
pullet at the Missouri State Pullet Test for November was 12% eggs 
“T have been ordering chicks from your hatchery for 12 years, 


careful selection and high egg production. 
production of 270 eggs per hen for last year. 
average for November was 16 eggs per pullet 


Mississippi, writes: 
to book an order for January, 1932.’ 





GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE 
ANDLAY MORE 
NO. 1 EGGS 


You can always 











Mrs. C. M. Trazler of Lindenhall, 
I am sending $1.00 


GRADE “AA”’ 


$4.90 Per 100, and Up nese M0 sao sen ove 


English White Leghorns, Brown AY and Anconas 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, S. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 


White and Silver Laced Wyandottes 


Black and White Minorcas, Golden Laced W dhceweenene and 


White Orpingtons 
FOR GRADE AAA CHICKS ADD 2c 


$5.90 $29.50 $59.00 $7.90 $39.50 $79.00 
6.90 34.50 69.00 8.90 44.50 89.00 
7.90 39.50 79.00 9.90 49.50 99.00 


PER CHICK TO GRADE AA PRICES. 


HEAVY ASSORTED BREEDS $5.90 PER 100 OR MORE. 
LIGHT ASSORTED BREEDS $4.90 PER 100 OR MORE 





Only $1.00 required with any order. Pay balance 
to Postman or Expressman, plus small delivery charge. 
When full amount accompanies order, chicks will be 
sent prepaid. In connection with a leading poultry 

aper we enter free all our chick customers in their 

1000.00 Chick Raising Contest If your letter wins 
first prize we will buy it back for $250.00. 


You will also receive a 36-page book on the best 


methods of chick raising. Send for big free illus- 
trated catalogue. Tells and shows positive proof 
why Superior chicks give you more for your money. 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY 
Box S-17, Windsor, Mo. 








GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
and LAY MORE EGGS 











a 
_ CHAMPION “" 


trom 200 ~o 342 faq Pediqreed Stock 


Now you can have the World’s finest layers at prices you can afford. Chicks from 
stock so good we guarantee them to live and outlay any you can get elsewhere 
at any price, as explained in our catalog. Booth Farms produced America’s 
Champion Leghorn Hen, Champion Red Hen, and highest average egg produc- 
tion for all Official Standard Laying Contestsin U.S. incompetition with all Agri- 
culturalColleges, breeders and hatcheries entering 5 ormorecontests. Thousands 

of customers reorderevery year because they find their flocks from Booth Chicks 
8RED make them more money and lay moreeggs thanany they haveever tried. c 


jaams \2VARIETIES. ALL Bloodtested. Free Catalog. | 





BOOTH FARMS, Box 739, 


Clinton, Mo. UP 















¢ Ourchicks from bloodtestd Tancred, 

pp Fishel, Thompson, Holterman, and 

other famous bloodlines, grow lar- 
ger, mature quicker, and lay better Our 
enormous capacity allows us to price our chicks even 
lower than ordinary chicks. Why risk buying others? 
Thousands including four departments of the U. 8 
Government have been satisfied with our chicks. Write 
today for big Free Poultry Book, low prices, etc. 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, Dept. 100, Crandall, Ind. 













| leave ACCREDITED—W orld’ | healthiest and 
heaviest laying strains. WINNER SECOND 
PRIZE TRIBUNE C omy § Ri uising Contest. 

~ Winners lilinois g6 ing Contest 
Murphysboro. 31 FIRSTS, Ww 4 RDS Egg Con- 
tests past 2 yrs. HONEST PRICES. 20 Breeds Ship 
C.O.D. POSTPAID 100% alive. Free Brooding Lessons. 


Mem. BCA. ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. 7, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 


y x T-ey-eTy-W-8 2,000,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY, 
LEO “Sraains AURORE Rat 


ing strains. Pedigree bred. Tested, disease tree. Guaran- 
teed to live 14 days. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. A 
hatch every week all year. EXTRA QUALITY CHICKS LOW- 
EST EVER PRICED, GET OUR GREAT $1000 PRIZE OFFER, 
Also. DUCKLINGS, BABY TURKEYS and GOSLINGS 
EGGS for HATCHING and MATURE BREEDERS. Ifyou 
want the BEST in yourcommunity, try Nabob’s.Catalog free. 


NABOB POULTRY FARMS, Box 41, GAMBIER, OHIO 


DAY OLD, Standard breeds, 
free range. Order now. Pre- 
1¢ ™ paid P, Post. Free book and 
prices. Established 1919 


PRIZE BABY CHICK CoO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








SuccessFuL Farmine, April, 1932 


SEND NO MONEY: tx 


8 easy to order Silver Lake Chic KE 

bes ause you need send no money with 

your Order. We ship C. O. D. and guar- 

antee live delivery of sturdy, pure bred 

chicks from healthy bred-to-lay flocks. teed 
Write for catalog and Lamasing low prices. 1 ___ 

SILVER LAKE EGG FARM. Box S. SILVER LAKE. IND. 


ane CHICKS 











Greater Value at 
LOWER 


Pete 






You can’t buy better chicks no matter what you 
pay. Our Chicks from Purebred Hogan - Tested 
Flocks of the World’s Finest Bloodlines. They will 
bring you an income when everything else fails on 
the farm. They're bred and cultured to grow 
larger, mature quicker and produce 200 eggs 
or more per hen. You need the extra dollars 
the additional eggs and pounds of meat will bring. 
Make every cent count by raising Sieb’s OVER- 
SIZE CHICKS. We have one grade only, THE 
BEST. 100% live delivery prepaid, guaranteed 
Catalog FREE. Sieb's Chicks qualified to win 
in this year’s Chick Growing Contest. 


ORDER NOW---INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
Prices Prepaid 25 50 100 500 


Wh. Bf., Br. Legs. — = iat tases 
Anes., Hvy. Asstd. -$1.88 $3.50 $6.50 $31.25 


Brd., Wh., Bf. Rocks 


S.C.Reds, Wh. W yand. 2.13 4.00 7.50 36.25 
Wh. & Bf. Orps 

S.L.Wyan.,R.C.Reds — “ - ‘ais 
aan ee Oe oe 

Hvy. & Lt. Asstd. 1.63 3.00 5. +> 26.25 

Light Assorted 1.38 2.50 4.50 21.25 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 118, Lincoln, Illinois 


Members Int’!. a i. Baby Chick Assns. 










the best proof of the laying quality of our stock. See 
their letters in our catalog. 
delivery anywhere. 
orders. Hatching Fer — in season. Write 
now for FREE CA 
SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262- T, MEXICO, MO. 
; A Week, 
60,000 Chicks priced 
*) 
Will ship C.O.D. and guarantee prompt 
Shipment. DAVIS POULTRY FARM, 
Rt. 18, Ramsey, Indiana, 
eries. Twelve years experience 3,000,000 
chicks per season Customers 43 States. 
Catalog free showing twenty varieties. 


from 4 to 8c. All Standard Breeds. Write 

er 1 #) 0 Rocks, Reds, Orp- 

e p ingtons, Leghorns 
HAYES BROS. HATCHERY, Inc., 








for detailed information and catalogue 
Guaranteed alive arrival. Eleven Hatch- 


DECATUR, ILL. 





STANDARD EGG FARM CHICKS 


From Missouri’s fastest growing commercial egg farm. 
From the same matured hens that produce fancy eggs for 
our select trade. Cost no more than hatchery chicks. 
Leading breeds. WeshipC.O.D. 100% alive. Catalog Free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 114, Cape Girardeau, Mo 





ONLY ONE QUALITY—THE BE 
ONLY ONE PRICE— THE LOWES 


$6.00 per 100 chicks 
Send only 25¢ per 100. Balance Cc. 0. D. 
Cc la 


GARDENDALE FARM HATCHERY, 
Box 2, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








BIG LEGHORN CHICKS 


“Kerlin-Quality”— w.~ oe aes M. 
—Trapnested breeders. Con’ lel 

— Mountain bred. apd 1932 ' Prices. Big 
discount on early ordets. Free feed with 
chick order, Valeable 40 40 page Poultry Book free. 
Kerfin’s Poultry Farm, 221 wainut Rood, Contre Hall, Pa 


ISTARTED< DAY OLD CHICKS 
TESTED...GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Guaranteed to live 4 weeks in your hands. 
Accredited, Bigodtested Flocks, Trap- 
nested Matings. h egg. production Pures. 
1 books your. oder, _ ivery date. Mh} r i 
. D.” WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG N wi 
RUSK POULTRY FARMS, Box 31s, Windsor, Mo. 


SATISFACTORY CHICKS 


Og Popular breeds—low prices—liberal guaran- 
—we tees. 22 years in the busines enables us to give 
whe YOu a lot for your money. Write for full details. 
THE NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY CoO., 
ox S, New Washington, Obio 


MASTER BRED CHICKS 


From oldest and largest breeding organization of master 
bred strains, We breed for capacity 200eggs and up yearly. 
BLOODTESTED StraTE ACCREDITED. PREWAR Prices. 
100% live delivery, prepaid. Prompt service. Catalog Free. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 680x136, Columbia, Mo. 





























naranteed-to- Li 
Trapnested R.O.P.Matings. Bloodtested, A.P.A.flocks. Lead- 
ing breeds $5.00 per 100 up. Safe delivery anywhere. Catalog 
fre. MATHIS FARMS, Box 147, PARSONS, KANS. 











BABY CHICKS ‘owls EGcs 
America’s most Profitable purebred Ch. ckens, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys.Prices low.10,000 prizes 
Catalog free. Ziemer’s Poultry Farm, Austin, Minn, 
INMAN’ S$ CHICK Guaranteed 2 weeks. Blood 
Tested Weship C.O.D. 14 


Varieties. 7c up. Save money; Write today. Desk D. 
inman Hatcheries, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
6c-8c- 35c--45c- 

CHICKS {fs..2%¢; PULLETS 33¢-3¢; 
From 200-291 -Pedigreed Breeding. Barron Leghorns and Rocks. 
Chicks shipped C. O. D.-Pullets shipped C. O. D approval. 4 wks. 
livability guaranteed. Catalog explains all). Fairview Hatchery 
& Poultry Farms, Box S, Route 2, Zeeland, Michigan 
CHICK SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Pure-bred bloodtested stock. 68 


prizes won in hot pomp tition this year We 
ship C.0.D. Wr for our money saving prices 





















and catalog Also 
Golden Rule Hatchery, Box 214, Bucyrus, Ohio 








CHAMPION CHICKSC.O.D. 4 


11 pure bred varieties. Pay postman when you (a 
get chicks. Free helpful color p!ate catalog. & 
Carter's Chickery, Box 42, Eldorado, IIL. 









C H | C K $ GUARANTEED TO LIVE 

Amazing offer. 7¢e up. Get 
details. Accredited Stock. $1.00 down 
places order. Write D. D. Slade, Prop. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 355 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





30 DAY LIVABILITY GUARANTEE. Lowest 
rices anywhere for quality offered. Leading 
reeds. Egg production of our customers’ flocks is 


Aan service and safe 
ial prices on large 
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Poultry Paid Him 


In SPITE of lower egg prices, accurate 
records show that a flock of 117 Barred 
Rocks made a net profit of $1.72 each in 
1930 for William Meissner, Lawrence 
County, Indiana. The pullets laid an 
average of 158.9 eggs during the year at 
a feed cost of $2.11 per hen. Egg prices 
ranged from 1§ cents to 42 centsa dozen. 
The majority of the eggs were sold on 
the local market but a few went to 
hatcheries. 

“On March 18, 1930,” said Mr. Meiss 
ner, “I purchased 300 Barred Rock 
chicks from a neighboring hatchery at 
$14 a hundred. Enough cockerels were 
sold during the summer to pay for the 
baby chicks and for the feed to the first 
of September, on which date 140 pullets 
were housed. During the winter enough 
birds were culled out to bring the aver- 
age down to 117.” 

Their feed consisted of a commercial 
laying mash, containing 3 percent cod- 
liver oil, and corn was fed in the morning 
and in the evening at the rate of 12 
pounds to 100 hens. A wet mash was fed 
at noon. Strict sanitation was practiced 
at all times. The flock was never both- 
ered with colds or roup.—K. S., Indiana. 


Egg Weight Counts 


Eacu fall the large number of pullet 
eggs that grade out as peewees, with a 
resulting cut in price, are a source of 
much annoyance to many flock owners. 
About the only immediate action a 
poultryman can take to try to improve 
this condition is to feed well of a ration 
that is designed to maintain flesh as 
well as produce eggs. 

In other words, undersized birds are 
usually, tho not always, the chief offend- 
ers. The feeding of a wet fleshing mash 
in addition to the regular laying ration 
may therefore be of considerable benefit. 
Such a mash may be one composed of 
equal parts of yellow cornmeal and 
ground rolled oats moistened with milk 
until it is crumbly. It should be fed once 
1 day at the rate of 2 pounds per 100 
birds. 

However, steps can be taken that will 
result in more permanent improvement 
in the future. The pullets that lay the 
largest eggs right from the start should 

e banded and their number noted so 
eh at a little over a year from now they 
can be selected for the breeding pen. 
rhis means trapnesting, as this is the 
only way in which this information can 
e obtained. 

If trapnest records as to egg weight 
ire available on birds from which the 
oming season’s breeders are to be 
selected, the use of such birds that lay 
arge eggs—say, eggs that weigh from 
24 to 26 ounces to the dozen—will goa 

ng way towards eliminating the diffi- 
ulty in the future with small eggs in a 
flock with consequent low prices for 


them.—R. R. H., Illinois. 





Lead arsenate, mixed with the surface 
il, will control most of the hard-shelled 
eetles and several other soil-infesting 
sects, will not harmfully affect the 
rowth of the grasses commonly used on 
iwns, and kills crabgrass, chickweed, 
andelion, and dock. 
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SALVANIZED SHEET 


OOK for the “SEAL OF QUALITY” on every Galvanized 
Sheet you buy. It is a symbol of superiority, as significant as 
the sterling mark on silver. 











Galvanized sheets are zinc-coated sheets; zinc is “b: far the best” 
protective metallic coating for rust-proofing iron and steel (U.S 
Bureau of Standards). The service life of galvanized sheets is 
dependent upon the weight, or thickness of the zinc coating; the 
Whi heavier the coating the longer the service life. 


Surveys and tests by the American Zinc Institute and other au- 

Hii] thorities prove conclusively that a 2-ounce coating of zinc is best 
Weata for farm use, that it will imswvre the long years of rust-free, satis- 
iy |i factory service you have a right to demand. 


Sheets. They will reduce your roofing costs. Write today. 














AMERICAN ZINC pyyemrrecoa 
] N cS T fl T U T E American Zinc Institute, Inc. 


For economy’s sake, get full information on “Seal of Quality” 
} 


60 E.42nd St., New York,N.Y. | 








} I Incorporated : 

ei] } Please send me the publica- 
|| f | 60 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. tions checked below: 

.— Heavy-Coated Galvanized 

Hid) | _ Sheets. 
(| -— Directions for Laying Cor- 
Hil] The American Zinc Institute |_|rugated Galvanized Roof- 
} | does not manufacture galva- ing. 
iid | nized sheets. Names of manu- [List of Manufacturers of 
\] | facturers licensed to produce L“Seal of Quality” Sheets. 
WT] “Sealof Quality’ sheets will be : 
J | | Sent upon request. ae 2 Name $$$ 


Address 








State . | 














Baby Chicks and Poultry IKING-TWIN 


GardenTractor 


at Plows, Seeds 
Cultivates, Pulls Loads, Etc. 


Horse Power [Walking & Riding Equipment 



































CHICKS 6c and Up 100 500 1000 Harrows, 


Wh. Legs., Anconas. Heavy Mixed 7.00 32.50 65.00 


Wh. & Bd. Rocks paee 9.00 42.50 85.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orps. 9.00 42.50 85.00 
w 'P Du klings 17 00 82.50 160.09 MOWING UNITS 






Make Power Hay, Weed or 
Lawn Mowing Machine. 


For 2c per chick extra we will supply 20th Century 
Marvel Chicks with 14 day Livability Guarantee. 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY, Box F. New Washington. Ohio 


FOY’S Big Book FREE 


A complete guide to profitable poultry 
and squab raising. Low prices on 
40 varieties chicks, breeding 
stock and pigeons. Write today. 


FRANK FOY, Box 8, CLINTON, IOWA 


Has High 
Clearanc 
and Full 
Enclosed 
Gears. 
BELT 
WORK 
is easy 
by power 








; 
/ i 
Write for —= 

SQUAB BOOK FREE !) [Free catatoz 
Make money breeding PR Royal Squabs, sell fast to rich ALLIED MOTORS CORP. 
“Poun CENTS STAMPS for postage on new free big O-D| || Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. ¥. 











book, how to breed and profit by gzick sales plan 3168 E. Henn. Ave., 95 West Street 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co. ,43 “ 


‘St.,Metrose,Mass. 





See Advertising Index, page 81 
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The large orchard must have equipment that will insure proper spraying at the proper time 








Juality Must Come First 


By L. S. Goode 


i shtbensees of tue last sev- 
eral years drives home more firmly 
than ever that competition is be- 
coming keener for the orchardist, 
no matter where he lives, and that 
probably competition will continue 
to be keen. Naturally, the man who 
buys the products of the orchard 
will, other things being equal, buy 
the best-looking and the best-fla- 
vored products he can get. 

It might as well be admitted, also, 
that every bushel of inferior apples 
sold to some customer may be a 
sales argument for some other fruit. 
Put yourself in the position of a pur- 
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chaser of a bushel of apples which 
rot and go to pieces before they can 
be used. Suppose you did get this 
bushel at a very low price: if the first 
experience failed to do so, a repeated 
experience may drive you to fruits 
other than apples. That same thing 
going on all over the country can 
make trouble for the apple grower. 
And the same thing is true with 
regard to any other uit. 


I saw a good illustration of this 
point just the other day. It was in a 
public place and a man dropped a 
nickel in the slot of an apple vending 
machine and secured a 
very nice red-cheeked 
apple which certainly 
looked good to eat. He 
took one bite of the 
apple, found it was 
mealy and unsatisfac- 
tory to his taste, threw 
the rest of the apple 
away, then walked 
over to another vend- 
ing machine and got a 
bar of candy. 

Every fruit grower 
is finding that in order 


This outfit may be slow, but 
at least it has insured quality 
in the orchard 


to hold his market, he . 


is having to hold his product to th 

very highest standard. There might 
have been a time when any old thing 
could have been sold. That is not 
true today, for if one fruit does not 
look good to the customer, there are 
plenty of others from which to make 
a choice. 

Of all the measures employed t 
maintain high quality in apples 
spraying must be considered, on the 
whole, the most important. Cultiva 
tion, fertilizers, thinning of the crop, 
and so on, have a part in the produc 
tion of a first-class good-sized fruit 
of good color for the variety. But 
there is no substitute for spraying 
for the control of insects and dis 
eases which have the most impor 
tant bearing on the quality of the 
fruit. 


IT May almost be said now, with 
out much danger of contradiction, 
that if the orchardist does nét do a 
good job of spraying he might jus 
as well do a good job of cutting out 
the apple orchard. He will probabl 
make more money from the sale ot 
the trees to some manufacturer o! 
saw handles than he can ever mak« 
from the fruit unsprayed trees wil 
produce. 

No doubt there is still a place fo 
the home orchard, but it must be 
good home __[ Continued on page 7( 
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Extra VALUES! This is your 
positive guarantee when you buy Fire- 
stone products. For, Firestone con- 
centrate their entire world-wide re- 
sources in building complete lines of 
quality tires, tubes, batteries, brake 
lining, spark plugs and accessories for 
sale through Firestone Service Stores 
and Service Dealers. 


Firestone do not manufacture 
tires under special brand names for 
mail order houses and others to dis- 
tribute. Special brand tires are made 
without the manufacturer’s name. 
They are sold without his guarantee 
or responsibility for service. 

Firestone manufacture complete 
lines of tires for their Service Stores 
and Service Dealers. Each line is desig- 
nated by tread design and name. The 
quality and construction of each Fire- 
stone line excel that of special brand 
mail order tires sold at the same prices. 


Firestone Oldfield Type tires are 
made with the construction features 
of Gum-Dipping—Two Extra Cord 
Plies Under the Tread—and Quiet, 
Safe, Long-Wearing Non-Skid Tread. 


Call on the Firestone Service 
Dealer in your community. He will 
show you sections cut from Firestone 
Tires, special brand mail order tires, 
and others. See the Extra Values you 
get in Firestone Tires at prices no 
higher than special brand tires. 


THE TIRE 
| THAT TAUGHT THRIFT 
TO MILLIONS 
























UNDER THE / 
AN 


GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


The Firestone patented Gum-Dip- 
ping process transforms the cotton 
cords into a strong, tough, sinewy 
unit. Liquid rubber penetrates every 
cord and coats every fiber, guarding 
against internal friction and heat, 
greatly increasing the strength of the 
cordbody, and giving longer tire life. 


TWOEXTRACORD PLIES 
UNDER THE TREAD 


. This isa patented construction, and the 


two extra cord plies are so placed that 


F you get 56% stronger bond between 


tread and cord body, and 26% great- 
er protection against punctures and 
blowouts. It sets a new standard for 
tire performance on high speed cars. 


Quiet, Safe, Long-Wear- 
ing Non-Skid Tread 


Tough, thick rubber specially com- 

pounded for long, slow wear. Effec- 

tive non-skid gives greater traction 
and safe, quiet performance. 








OLDFIELD TYPE 














Firestone 


SENTINEL TYPE 








Tire sie [Co | GSE 
4.40-21....... $4.79 | $9.30 
4.50-20.......... 5.35 | 10.38 | 
4.50-21._... 5.43 | 10.54 
4.75219... 6.33 | 12.32 
5.00-19_ 6.65 | 12.90 
5.25-18......| 7.53 | 14.60 
5.25-21... 8.15 | 15.82. 
6.00-19 H.D.| 10.85 | 21.04 
6.50-19 H.D| 12.30 | 23.86 | 
7.00-20 H.D.| 14.65 | 28.42 | 














‘ad 


Other sizes proportionately low. 

















Other sizes proportionately low. 


Firestone 


COURIER TYPE 








(4.50-21. 
(30x314 Cl... 














Firestone 


OLDFIFLD TYPE TRUCK & BUS 








Cash Price | Cash Price | 


Tize Size Each Per Pair 





'30x5 H.D.....|$15.45 | $29.96) 
|32x6H.D..... 26.50 | 51.00 
| 34x7 H.D..... 36.40 | 70.60 
| 6.00-20 H.D.| 14.50 28.14) 
6.50-20H.D.| 16.30 | 31.62, 
7.50-20H.D.| 26.45 | 51.60) 
'9.00-20H.D.| 46.50 | 90.40) 
'9.75-20H.D.| 61.65 | 120.00) 


Other sizes proportionately low. 























Listen to the **Voice of Firestone”? Every Monday Night Over N. B. C. Nationwide Network 


Firestone 


TIRES » TUBES» BATTERIES» BRAKE LINING» SPARK PLUGS” RIMS» ACCESSORIES 











See Advertising Index, page 81 














A New Method 
; of Storing Hay 


That Will Save You Many, Many Dollars 


The May issue of Successful Farming will contain an article 
written by Professor J. B. Davidson on a new method of 
storing hay. This method utilizes the same principle used 
in filling silos. Your hay mows will hold more than twice as 
much as by “the old method, and the hdy can be stored 
at no greater expense, perhaps for less. 


Clover Shortage 


Largely due to failure of clover seedings last summer, there 
will be a shortage of hay this year. For this reason, farmers 
are being urged to pay special attention to the raising of an 
adequate supply of high quality roughage. J.B. Edmondson, 
secretary of the American Soy Bean Growers’ Association has 
written an article for the May issue on producing soy bean 
hay. By taking advantage of the information contained in this 
article, you can be certain of having the roughage you need. 


Intermediate Credit Bank 


In the March issue of Successful Farming, we ask for criticisms 
of the Intermediate Credit Bank. Our purpose in so doing 
was to find whether or not the Intermediate Credit Bank is 
really benefiting farmers. In the May issue of Successful 
Farming, Eric Englund will review the criticisms received. It 
is extremely important that you read this article carefully 
because it will undoubtedly tell you how the Intermediate 
ue Credit Bank can aid you in your credit difficulties. 


Let Your Garden Pay Your Taxes 


Exhaustive surveys have been carried on which prove that 
the average farm garden is worth $100 or morea year. If your 
garden isn’t worth that much or more to you, then you'll 
certainly profit by reading the article which will appear in 
the May issue on the importance of farm gardens. 


Other Interesting Features 


‘‘We Can Wip Bang Disease’ By H. W. Allyn 
‘‘Keep Spring Pigs Growing’ ‘ C. M. Vestal 
la ‘*Eggs That Bring APremium”’ “ F. E. Mixa 

f ‘‘Flower Arrangements’”’ ** Ruth Jacobs 

; ‘‘Fresh Vegetables”’ ‘* Ruth Cessna 
‘‘Farm Kitchen Handicraft’’ ‘* Laura Holmes 


Doesn't the above sound interesting and helpful? Any 
one of these articles should be of sufficient value to justify a 
long time renewal to Successful Farming. 

A 5-year subscription costs $1—a one-year, subscription 25c. 
Be sure to send your renewal now so that you will not miss 
the May issue and the other interesting numbers to follow. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The Magazine of Farm Business and Farm Homes 


DES MOINES - -- . IOWA 
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Quality Must Come First 
[| Continued from page 74 | 


orchard. Eight or 10 trees properly 
cared for with a nice assortment of 
varieties to supply fruit from early sum- 
mer until winter is over and another 
apple season has rolled around, will take 
care of the average farm family even if 
the family eats a lot of apples. If ther: 

are enough trees to produce much of a 
surplus, the chances are that the surplus 
will injure the apple industry in genera! 
more than it will help the individual 
grower of the apples, unless those apples 
are properly cared for so that a decent 
and appetizing product can be put on 
the market. 

This is hardly the time or the place to 
give a definite spray program, becaus« 
the requirements in number of sprays 
and perhaps even in the materials that 
will be employed must depend quite a 
bit on local conditions. It requires sev 
eral more sprays to handle the prob 
lem in southern Illinois or Missouri than 
may be required in Minnesota, and yet 
apples and other fruits are grown in both 
localities. But this is a good time and 
this is a good place to point out some of 
the dangers of neglect. You simply can 
not have clean fruit, fruit worth storing 
for yourself or selling to anyone else, 
without spraying. 

Another part of orchard management 
which, in some localities, is coming to 
have ‘almost as much importance as 
spraying, is the matter of fertilizing. 
Last fall I saw thousands upon thou- 
sands of bushels of apples being sold at 
25 cents a bushel. Why? Simply because 
the apples had dropped from the trees 
before the normal harvest season had 
arrived. The difficulty was due to hot 
dry weather. In that same locality, 
however, the trees which had been well 
fertilized held their fruit longer and 
matured it better, and the fruit from the 
well-managed orchards sold for three 
times as much as the windfalls from the 
more poorly managed orchard. 


Yer that enormous crop of windfalls 
did a lot of damage. People who usually 
bought apples and cheerfully paid the 
normal prices for them got in the habit of 
getting some fruit of inferior quality for 
25 cents a bushel and it seemed to hurt 
them to pay much more than that later 
on for fruit of the best quality. 

The farm orchard may well be made 
a part of the plan of diversification on 
the farm if a group of farmers can coép 
erate on the market and productior 
problems. However, unless the farn 
orchard is handled with the same degre 
of care and careful attention to details 
that must be employed in the commer 
cial orchard, this farm orchard is likel 
to prove a source or loss to the indivi 
ual farmer, besides being a very decide 
thorn in the side of the apple industry. 

Instance after instance may be 
pointed out of a local grower who has 
been able to make a decidedly good 
thing of an orchard designed primarily 
to supply a local trade. In every case 
this local grower has been an individua 
who has put into effect every possible 
measure to insure a high quality prod 
uct, one that can sell in competition with 
the very best of the commercial products 
from some region far away. 

Such a local grower may not have the 
best of locations for growing apples in 
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commercial way, but at least he has 
been able to make a wise choice of va- 
riety; he has been able to handle his 
orchard problems to insure a high quality 
of products; and he has been able to 
please his customers and supply them 
with fruit at prices that have allowed 
him a profit. But the grower of scrub 
apples will fail just as surely as the grower 
of scrub cattle, and probably do more 
damage to his industry while he is failing. 


Spring in the 
Bee Yard 


THE long road, rolling swiftly nearer, 
is joy to many, but give me a garden and 
bees, for a sweeter contact with nature, 
for a more profitable acquaintance with 
life beyond our own two-footed kin. It 
is this peculiar attraction of intimacy 
with a world so apart that makes bee- 
keepers different from the usual run of 
human kind. 

Then, I reflect, there is more to keep- 
ing bees than the acquisition of a store of 
nature’s bounty. Beekeeping is never 
the source of profit to the beekeeper 
that it is to nature herself. There is the 
widespread recognition in the last few 
vears of the part pollination is playing 
in so many kinds of agriculture, vege- 
table growing and fruit growing partic- 
ularly, which the modern trend of eat- 
ing has increased in importance on the 
farm. Then there is that modern con- 
ception of farm practice calling for 
legumes in rotation, introducing the 
need for pollination in the seed set of 
leguminous plants. 

To illustrate the part the honeybee 
plays in this agriculture, there is the 
startling calculation that two or three 
thousand colonies of bees are used to 
fertilize cucumbers under glass, in the 
greenhouse district surrounding Boston. 
| have records of hundreds of bee colo- 
nies used in commercial fruit orchards— 
cherry, plums, peaches, pears, apples, and 
even smaller fruits—from New York to 
California. In the state of Washington 
t is reported that there were 3,028 
colonies used for pollination in 1929. 

We are just beginning to discover the 
ereat role related forms of life, such 
as the bee and the flower, play in our 

an-made plan of growing things. In 
clover seed production there is evidence 
that the volume of seed depends di- 
rectly on the visit of insects. When a 

irge acreage of clover or legumes is 
ianted for seed the control of a concen- 
trated pollenizing agent like the honey- 
ee in many instances has much to do 
th the success of seed production. 
\lichigan has thought enough of the 
problem to establish an experimental 
apiary in the upper peninsula to deter- 
ine the exact relation. 

So, as I stand out here under the trees 

1 watch the flight of bees to the field; 

s | see my store of bounty grow, and 

he hives increase in strength and num- 

ers, I feel more important as a bee- 
eper than I ever felt before. My bees, 
vakening to another season of life in 
field, are fulfilling the purpose of 
their existence. As I work over my 
ves, I have the satisfying assurance 
it | am contributing a large share to 
the abundance of my neighbor’s harvest 

1 return for the honey which may later 

my gain.—G. H. C., Illinois. 








“VVE LEARNED HOW 
TO MAKE CORN PAY 


‘a 


—regardless of low price 


SEMESAN JR. CUTS GROWING COST 
TURNS LOSSES TO PROFITS 


You never know when you plant what price 
your corn will bring. But if you treat your seed 
with Semesan Jr. you will be sure of a lower 
cost of production. 








Thousands of corn growers are getting 
bumper crop increases—3 to 15 bushels an 
acre—with this easily-applied dust disinfectant. 
These extra bushels reduce growing costs and 
increase corn profits. 


How Semesan Jr. 
Increases Corn 
Profits 


Illinois Circular 364 says: “‘As a result of Protects seed against rot- 
seed treatment (in two-year tests) an average ting. 
increase of about 3 bushels an acre was ob- 
tained.”’ In five-year Iowa tests, dust treatment 
gave a 5-bushel average increase. U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Circular 34 says Semesan Jr. 
on diseased seed added 12 bushels an acre to 
yield. Increases of even 20 bushels an acre are 
frequently reported by growers. 


Seed Treating Chart Free 


Semesan Jr. costs but 2)4c an acre. Can’t clog 
planter or slow up drop. Ask dealer for free 
Seed Treating Chart for all crops, or write 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., Dept. 78-A, 105 
Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


SEMESAN JR. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 


Use CERESAN for seed grains and cotton; Improved 
SEMESAN BEL for seed potatoes; SEMESAN for 
flowers and vegetables. 


Amazing NewSheep Shear 


Complete electric sheep-shearing machine, weighing no more than an ordinary shear- 
ing hand-piece. The only machine of its kind, designed from start to finish for 
shearing sheepand goats. Changing bottom plate makesit finest animal clipper. 


YIEWAR] Shearmaster 


Shears Sheep, Goats; Clips Cows, Horses, Mules, Dogs 


Runs on any current or 6-volt battery, as specified. Perfect balance. Easy 
gtip any position. Marvelous motor. Fully guaranteed by world's oldest 
established and largest makers of clipping and shearing machinery. At your 
dealer's or sent direct. $2 with order, balance C, O. D.Get catalog des- 
cribing this and other models of world's greatest clipping and shearing ma- 
chine line. Chicago Flexible Shaft Company,5596 Roosevelt Rd.,Chicago. 


Permits earlier planting. 


Produces better, stronger 
stands. 


Saves replanting. 


Controls seedling blight. 


Reduces rots of root and 
stalk. 


Makes vigorous, healthy 
plants. 
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)|SEMESAN JR} 


Dust Disinfectant 































$25 


with 20 feet of 3 lead 
rubber covered cord 
Special voltages 


Slightly higher 
Satisfaction or Your Money Back —— 





GIANT BUTTER BEAN 


The Most Wonderful Bean in the World 
A record breaking FOOD PRODUCER. Comes from the 
a 






ground in a few ys and grows to a height of two feet BEAN 

on a strong sturdy stalk. This bean produces PROFUSELY. 

We have counted over 100 BLOSSOMS on ONE stalk. The ON 

ods grow straight out from the stalk and the bean itself 

s often the size of a SILVER DOLLAR. Has Wonderful SILVER { 
FOOD VALUE. Will grow anywhere. After three years i 


of experimenting we now offer this delicious vegetable for 
10c a pkt.; 3 for 25c; 7 for 50c; or 15 pkts. for $1.00 by 
mail postpaid. 


Rundle Murphy Co., 14 State St., Westport, Conn. 


DOLLARY 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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*\_ LABOR LOST 





2 CROP LOST 


the tremendous toll 
of inferior tnoculants 










Play Safe .. 


INOCULATE 


ALFALFA, SOY BEANS, PEAS 


.-. all legumes... with reliable 
time-tested NITRAGIN 


SINE E Legume Germs are Invisible, both the 

farmer and the seed merchant must rely solely 
Inoculant Producer for the 
gume Inoculation. 









én the honor of the 
great benefits of Leg 








ih, Fortunately there is one sure way of determin- 
1S ing the reliability of an inoculant and that 
is by investigating the record and reputation 
of the product. NITRAGIN is justly proud of 
its record .. . presented here in the belief that 
you will want to ask for NITRAGIN by name. 
@ NITRAGIN 

Farmer for more 
@ FIRST 
& 









has served the American 
than 34 years. 






Commercial Inoculant in the 


Consult any library. 





World. 
FIRST to place Expiration Date on 

Label and thus protect the farmer from 

old and worthless cultures. (NITRAGIN 

IS FRESH EACH YEAR.) 

FIRST and ONLY Inoculant to put 
Legume Germ Count on Every Can. 
MOST WIDELY USED Inoculant in the 
United States. Sales increasing every year. 


LOW SOY BEAN PRICES 


25¢ per bu. in 10-bu. size cans 
Bu. size Soy Beans, Cow Peas, Lespedeza, Velvet Beans, Pea- 
~ 40 ea.; Peas, Beans, Vetch . De ea; Alfalfa, all 
Clovers . . . $1.00 ea. Other sizes quoted on request. Obtain 
NITRAGIN from your regular seed firm. If not carried, 
order from us direct stating kind of seed to be inoculated. 
Write us for Free U. S. Government 
Bulletins on Inoculation. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
822 So. 14th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 




















































For luxuriant SWEET 
PEAS, BEANS and PEAS 









~ . « « brilliant coloring, 
Special. 


7889 GARDEN SPECIAL 


use NITRAGIN Gardem 
The Original Inoculant 
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) : =. Vl Save 
a You Money on Poultry 
Fence and Poultry Netting 


Write now for my new 1932 cut-price cata- 
log — see the biggest bargainsever offered on 
Poultry Fence, both stiff stay style and close 
mesh poultry netting. Gates to match at 
money - Saving prices. 


= 
Prices Lowest in Years 
In addition to a complete line of poultry fence, 
this catalog shows over 150 styles of Farm 
Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates, Steel Posts. Barb 
Wire, Roofing, Baby Chicks, Paints, etc., at 
prices way below the cost to you elsewhere. My 


Direct from Factory—Freight Paid 
Straight Line Selling Plan enables me to give better 
quality fencing for less money. You save the difference 
Over a million satisfied customers. 24-hour service. 


NEW CUT PRICE CATALOG FREE 


Write a letter or post card for catalog NOW—we will 
send it free. Be sure to get this money saving catalog 
before you buy.—Jim Brown. (24) 
THE BROWN FENCE AND WIRE Co. 
Dept. 2224 EVELAND, OHIO 


g E E D Clover, $2.90 Write for other 


Deep-Cut Prices, Free Samples, 56-page catalog 
MACK McCOLLOUGH SALINA, KANSAS 














Hardy Kansas Standard Alfalfa, 
$4.50 bu.; Grimm, $8.00; Sweet 











SuccessFuL Farmino, April, 1932 




















We Raise and 
Enjoy Salsify 


Turee years ago we planted our 
first packet of salsify. We were the first 
to raise this delicious and unusual vege- 
table in this community yet since that 
time it has become one of the best-liked 


and dependable vegetab les that we and 
our neighbors raise. 
The seed is planted in rows early in 


the spring at the same time we plant our 
early garden seeds. It is thinned and 
cultivated during the season just as 
carrots, beets, and radishes are culti- 
vated. In the late fall after the ground 
starts to freeze the roots are ready to 
use. They may either be left in the 
ground all winter, where they may be 
dug as needed, or they may be dug in 


the fall, the excess soil removed, and 
the roots kept in a cool basement for 
use any time during the winter and 


spring. 

To prepare salsify roots for cooking, cut 
a slice from each end of the root with a 
sharp knife, scrub with a stiff brush until 
perfectly clean then drop immediately 
into slightly salted water to prevent dis- 
coloration. When ready to cook, drain, 
drop into boiling salted water, and cook 
until tender.—Mrs. B. M. H., Illinois. 


Hiving a Swarm 


Many fine swarms of bees escape be- 
cause they settle in treetops. Getting 
them often results in damage to valu- 
able limbs and probably minor personal 
injuries. 

Find a long piece of binder twine. To 
one end tie a weight (a hammer is best) 
and throw it so the string will fall over 
the cluster. Go to the most convenient 
hive and draw out a frame with some 
brood in it. 
the string and draw it up to the cluster. 
You will be surprised to see how quickly 
the bees will get over on that comb and 
they will never leave it so long as there 
is any unhatched brood left. 

Place the receiving hive wherever you 
want it. Then let the swarm down easily, 
and the bees can be carried a long dis- 
tance without a single dissenting “vote.” 
In the absence of brood comb use any 
kind of comb, if not bigger than your 
two hands. The bees will get over on it 
and come down with it.—L. H. 


Corn Crop 
[| Continued from page 15 | 


tests averaged seven bushels more per 
acre than the farmers’ open-pollinated 
varieties. 

Good open-pollinated seed corn is 
quoted on the market at $2.50 per 
bushel. Hybrid seed corn prices quoted 
by commercial producers vary from 
about $6 to $8. 
seed corn is the lowa rate of planting. 
Seed cost per acre, therefore, runs from 
$1 to $1.40.) 

Hybrid corn is a cross between two or 
more highly desirable parent inbred 
lines. The combination of the two or 
more parent lines is made after the fifth 
year of inbreeding and careful selection 
of highly desirable lines. The experiment 
stations have expressed their approval 
of the good hybrids and feel that the 





Tie this to the other end of 


(From 6 to 10 pounds of 




















WITHOUT WORK 
or WORRY 


Water under pressure just like city 
water; for sprinkling, bathroom, 
stock and fire protection. All at 
surprisingly low cost. 

A HOOSIER system will solve your 
water problem for al] time. Modeis to fit 
every need. Deep well or shallow well. 
For any power. Only system that_is 
Galvazinc treated inside and out. No 
rusty water, Oi] cannot mix with water. _ } 

Made and guaranteed by water spe- 






cialists with 65 years experience. Sturdy. SEND FOR 
Quiet. Built to last a life time. FREE BOOK 
Improved Automatic System 7.) ow to 


select the right 
system for your 
needs. Write 
for it today. 


New automatic systems require no at- 
tention. Get all the facts. Ask your deal- 
er to show you a HOOSIER and tell you 
how cheaply you can have it installed. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


493 Oak St., Kendallville, ind. 
Ask for facts on new STAR WINDMILL 
POMEL OL i RN aR 


STOP Coughs «Colds 


before serious trouble develops. Use 


COMPOUND. Acts on mucous membrane. 
Gives quick relief. Used 40 years. 60c 
and $1.20 at drug stores or direct. 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Goshen, Ind. 













THE WONDER CROP } 


Hardiest of all alfalfas. Produces heavy crops, 
of highest feeding value. Plant Master Farmer 


Certified Grimm, for increased PROFITS. 
Send now for FREE 84-page Seed Annual and 3 of 
New Low Prices. s 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. bs 

1 | 





101 Fourth St., Faribault, Minn. 








/ ve Hardy Everblooming Roses, 
fis. ead of Crimson, Scarlet, Pink, 
White and Yellow,by parcel post. em 
id, for only 35¢ or 16 for 00. 
der ay an give date you want 
Nursery 


NT CO. 
Galesburg, Michigan 


/ 206 Rose Dept., 





UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 

Prices Reduced ! 
The famous Red-E Garden Tractor and all 
attachments now offered at lowest price 
our history! Take adva ze of these le 
prices Get this tractor t plows, discs. 
cultivates, seeds, digs potatoes, handles belt 
work. 4 h.p. engine; swivel trailer wheels 
worm drive. Write today for full particulars. 

PIONEER MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. K-432, West Allis, Wisconsin 


SEEDS and GLADIOLI 












~ WONDERFUL ALBAMONT COLLECTION dependable 


flower seeds: 25 packets all different varieties mailed 
prepaid anywhere in U. 8. for $1.00 P. O. money or- 
der ALBAMONT WONDER GLADIOLUS COLLEC- 
TION 25 large BLOOMING size bulbs Worlds's 
choicest varieties all different; mailed prepaid anywhere 
in U.S. for $1.25 P.O. money order.Extra ordinary value 


ALBAMONT GARDENS, CAMPTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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farmers in the Cornbelt can benefit by 
raising them. 

The seed should be the best that can 
e obtained on the market. Try to select 

strain that has been tested and ap- 
proved by your state agricultural ex- 
periment station. 

The use of hybrid seed year after year 
from the same crop is impossible. The 
seed must be renewed each year. No 
farmer can afford to raise his own hybrid 
eed corn. 

The Iowa and Missouri State Colleges 
recommend lowa hybrid No. 942, and 
Missouri No. 30-1036. In Minnesota, 
two hybrids have shown up well, indi- 
ated by ExI and ExK. 

No one should make a complete change 
1 one year from open-pollinated to hy- 
brid corn, Start with 2 small acreage now 
and find out the possibilities of hybrid 
corn.—Russell Briggs. 


What Is New in Farming 
{ Continued from page 5 | 


ind is not so likely to interfere with egg 
I roduction. 
* 

Wind velocities about Indiana farm- 
steads are reduced from one-half to two- 
thirds by properly planted evergreen 
windbreaks, according to a continuous 
record kept for seven months by Purdue 
University. 

+ 

Katahdin, the mosaic-resistant potato 
variety developed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and released 

year ago for testing, has proved satis- 
factory from coast to coast. It is smooth- 
skinned, with bright color and shallow 
eyes, and has excellent shape and appear- 
ance. It has maintained yields equal or 
superior to many established varieties. 
It is not immune to leaf roll and spindle 
tuber. No seed is yet available for com- 
mercial distribution. 
* 

Ergot, a fungus growth which devel- 
ops on some species of barley, was not 
found injurious to dairy cattle in feeding 
trials conducted at the Chatham, Michi- 
gan, Experiment Station. 

* 

The Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station announces two new varieties of 
vheat, the Iowin and Komar. Iowin is 

igh yielding and a rust-resistant winter 
ariety. Komar, a spring wheat, has 
given uniformly good results for five 
ears. Spartan barley has shown superior 
ields at the experiment station, but 
ery mediocre ones in northern Iowa. 
Bison flax was the variety found most 
itisfactory in the state. 
* 
Tests in South Dakota indicate that 
arley could probably replace to advan- 
tage much of the oats now grown in that 
tate. These tests further indicate that 
\pril 15 is the optimum seeding date for 
at section. 
* 
Comparisons of emergency pasture 
ops under drouth conditions in Michi- 
an were quite favorable to Sudan grass. 
1929 Sudan grass furnished sheep 
iore than twice as much pasturage as 
rape. In 1930, Sudan grass proved su- 
erior to first year sweet clover, to first 
ear alfalfa, and to rape, both broadcast 
nd drilled. This was true both for dairy 
cattle and sheep pasturage. 


Si 





You still have time to ons for one of the 85 generous prizes we 
are offering for the best ideas or experiences on “‘How Good Woven 


Wire Fence Helps Increase Farm Income.’ 


’ You know from expe- 


rience about the many advantages of proper fencing—how it enables 
you to rotate crops and livestock and do the many other things 
that increase farm income. We want your own ideas, expressed in 


your own way. Write today for the contest folder. 
It contains the simple rules, complete infor- 
mation, entry blank, and all the material you'll 
need to enter this worth-while cash contest. 


RED BRAND Fence 
“Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing 


An extra thick coating of rust-resisting 
zinc is fused to RED BRAND wire by 
the patented ““Galvannealing”’ process. 

Also 20 to 30 points of copper in the 
steel. “‘Lasts 2 to 3 times longer than 
steel without copper,’ says American 
Society For Testing Materials. 

RED BRAND Fence won the Official 
Burgess Weather Test—45 different 
brands and sizes of fence were tested. 
“Definitely superior to all competing 
fence,” said testing engineers. RED 
BRAND will be good for years of extra 
service when ordinary galvanized fence 
must be replaced. 


Send for your Contest Blank TODAY 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3743 INDUSTRIAL ST., PEORIA, ILL. 











Always look 


for the 


Red Brand 


(top wire) 



















$500.00 


FIRST PRIZE 


Ist Prize $500.00 
2nd Prize 300.00 


3rd Prize 150.00 
4th Prize 100.00 
5th Prize 85.00 
6th Prize 75.00 
7th Prize 50.00 
8th Prize 40.00 
9th Prize 35.00 
10th Prize 30.00 
lith Prize 25.00 


and 74 other cash 
awards, totaling 
$1775.00 
























FROST-PROOF — 


Cabbageand Onion 


BAGE Open field grown, 
strong, well rooted 
from treated seeds.Cabbage fifty to bundle, 
moss to roots, labeled with variety name. 
Jersey Wakefield, Charlest “2 y- — 
Succession, Copenh en, Ear d Late 
Flat Dutch, Postpai 100, $ bo: 300 $s a 
300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1 ,000 $2. 20. 2500,$4.50 
50. 

















ONION Prizetaker, Crys- 
tal Wax an d 
Yellow Bermuda. Postpaid, , $.75 
1000, $1.25; 6000, $6.00. 
60. 


Express Collect: crate’ 2500 
collect: crate, 6000, $3. ii 


r 
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To Pots West OF DENVER, t, Cononano, ADD 
30% TO ABOVE 

Full Count, apangh aiaene. Miele Arrival 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Wr ges for free 


UNION 
PLANT CO. — 
Dept. ‘*‘p’’ = 
Texarkana, Ark. 7& 



















BERRY PLANT BARGAINS 


100 Genuine Mastodon Everbearers and 25 Blakemore 
Strawberry plants $1.25 200 Mastodon $1.90, 300 
$2.75, 1000 $8.00. Your choice, 100 Blakemore, 100 
Red Gold or 100 Washington $1.00, 200 $1.90, 1000 
$6.50. 200 Big Joe or Cooper $1.50, 1000 $5.50. 1000 
Dunlap $3.00, Gibson $3.50, Premier $4.00, Aroma or 
Pearl $4.50. 25 two year Concord Grapes $1.50, 100 
og 50 Cumberland Black Raspberries $1.00, 100 
$1.75, 200 $3.25, 1000 $11.00. 25 heavy rooted Eldor- 
ado ‘Blackberries $1.00, 100 $2.50, 200 $4.50, 1000 
$15.00 25 Latham ‘largest Red Rs webs tries $0.75, 


100 $2.25, 200 $4.00, 25 bearing age $1.7 25 Chiet 
Red $1.60. 100 Asparag us $1.00 100 Flowering 
Gladioli Bulbs $1.00 10 one year or 5 two year 
Bridalwreath Spirea $1.00 All Guaranteed northern 


grown quality stock. Catalog in color free 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, «ver. michigan 








New Garden Tool 


weeds, hoes, mulches 
and cultivates! 


The only gardener with 
sharp hoe-point teeth! 






Now... ENJOY Gardening! 


Why break your back over a hoe or rake, when this rem: 








rk 


Ho 


ing 
8 


able new all-purpose gar« de n tool costs so little? The Ro 
Gardener does a whole day's work in anhour—makes gar 
dening easy—indeed z pleasure. The revolv 
rotary hoe, with sharp hoe-point teeth, kill 
weeds, hoes and mulches the soil allin one 
eration. Cultivator shovels, scuffie knife a 





leaf guards permit rapid and safe cultivat 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO, 
681 Adams St. 


Galesburg, ll., U. S. 


op- 
nd 


n 


of larger plants. Write for free catalog folder 
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WELCH’S DOLLAR BARGAINS— PREPAID 


100 Dunlap and 50 Mastodon Str awberry Plants $1.00 










12 Welch's oncord Grapevines, 2 1.00 
10 Downing G'seberries or Cherry Currants, 2yrs. 1.00 
50 Red Raspberries or Blac aber es 1.00 
5 Rhubarb or German Iris Hollyt 1.00 
100 Asparagus or 10 Phlox, thre ole 1.00 
8 Regal Lillies or 75 Glads, ) 1.60 
5 Peonies, 2 dark red, 1 whi 1.00 
20 Spirea VanHouttei or Barberr 18 inches 1.00 
4 Roses, 2 yrs. Radiance, Tet itz or Climt vers 1.00 
6 A pples Delicious J natl ~y. rim 1.00 
5 Elberta or Hale Peaches or shine se 1 Ims 1.00 
4 Pears, Plums or Richmond c herrie 1.00 
All good 4ft. branched trees. Checks ac« cepted Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Plant— Restore Prosperit) Whole 


sale catalog FREE. Wetch Nursery, Shenandoah, lowa 


¢ Advertising Index 


page rad 4 

















Planet Jr. 


PLANET JR. No. 4 
COMBINATION... 
a complete garden 
tool... plows, seeds, 
hoes, cultivates . . « 


(F.0..2)818 










for 


BETTER GARDENS 


Put Planet Jr. to work in your kitchen garden. 
Grow for your own table—for home canning—for 
the roadside stands—for the easy nearby markets. 
Planet Jr. willdo the gardening jobs quickly, easily, 
and thoroughly. 

There is a Planet Jr. implement to suit every 
gardening need. Every implement is guaranteed— 
every one is backed by the Planet Jr. reputation 
of 60 years in getting better crops at lower costs. 

Planet Jr. outfits—for every gardening purpose 
~—from $3.25 to $295—F. O. B. Factory. 


A WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


You can take home a No. 4 (or any other Planet 
Jr. hand tool) for a week’s trial. Ask your dealer 
or give us his name. 


Send the coupon .....- 


. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., Dept. 30-C 
5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also Makers of the Planet Jr. Gar- nm 
den Tractor. Catalog on request. 
Send me the complete catalog of Planet Jr. Farm and 
Garden Tools, and details of Free Trial Offer. 
EE Se a, a 


Sa &. PF. Dicccucanves pane ccewuansseecsccuaseesoasce 
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A Powerful Gas Tractor for Small {ys 

Farms, Gardners, Florists, Nurser- 

ies, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen 


AMPLE POWER —/ fa) 
Handles Field & i. t eal 2 
1 4 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 


Crop T cols—Lawn 


pon “pn and Hay Mowing 
andLawnsV easy TERMS A 


Runs Belt Machines, pumps, saws. 
High Clearance—Enclosed Gears. 
CATALOG FREE 
Write Today, for Illustrated Cat- 
alog and Easy Payment Plan.,“3.0s% 


STANDARD ENGINE Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York,N.Y 
3295 Como Ave. 2419 Chestnut St. 162 Cedar Se.° 











Get Groceries 
at Wholesale 


ee on quae 


Groceries at rock- oan »ttom, whole- 
sale prices and a ¢ hance to pocket $10 
to $15 in a day! That’s my offer to you \ 


now No capital or experience needed 
Big profits, full time or spare time 


Ford Tudor Sedan—FREE 

SEND NO MONEY—just your name I'll 
give you full particulars and tell you how to 
get a new Ford Tudor Sedan free of cost 
as an extra bonus. Write today—SURE 


Albert Mills, Pres.,187 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 






SuccessFUL Farmine, April, 7932 











Changing Fruit 
Varieties 


A FEW years ago, topworking received 
a great impetus in many orchards. Less 
desirable varieties were changed to more 
desirable varieties. 
the simple operation by which this was 
accomplished was noticed in many or- 
chards last year and will be noticed in 
more orchards this year. 

It is just as easy to take care of a tree 
that produces 10 bushels of Delicious, 
Grimes, Jonathan, or other desirable va- 
riety, that bring a reasonably good price, 
as it is to take care of a tree that bears 
apples of no particular market value. 
The natural question then is, “Why not 
have desirable varieties?” 

It is by simple grafting done any time 
almost up to blossom time of the apple 
that it is possible to change a tree over 
into a producer of a good variety. The 
subject has been found of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant considerable effort 
in some orchards, and it is worth consid- 


| eration in any orchard where varieties 


are not all that could be desired. 


This Year I Will 
Have Flowers 
[| Continued from page 17 | 


and new plants must be provided each 
year if continuous seasonal display is 
desired. Foxglove, Canterbury bells, 
sweet william, belong to this group. 

The great variety in color and form, 
together with continuity of bloom, 
makes our annual flowers most satisfac- 
tory. Started from seed in the spring, 
planted after all danger of frost is over, 
this group with proper care during the 
summer gives the most inexpensive and 
yet highly attractive decoration. 

Another class of flowering plants 
which are almost essential in every 
planting is the group of hardy flowering 
bulbs such as the tulips, daffodils, hya- 
cinths, crocuses, and scillas. Once 
planted, no additional care is required 
for a period of three or four years, when 
it becomes necessary to lift and separate 
the mass formed and replanted. 

Stated briefly, the essentials of prepa- 
ration and seasonal care are as follows: 

. Start annuals in the house early in 
the spring. Transplant into boxes or 2)4- 
inch pots and keep in the coldframe 
until danger of frost is over. 

Start perennials in the coldframe 
in June. Transplant 3 inches apart after 
second set of leaves develops. Keep 
growing in coldframe with winter pro- 
tection until next spring. 

Plant bulbs in October. 

4. Plant gladiolus early in May. 

5. Plant dahlias late in May. 

6. Prepare outdoor soil in the fall so 
that it contains humus in the form of 
manure, using a covering of about 2 to 
4 inches. In the spring add a complete 
commercial fertilizer such as 4-12-4 at 
the rate of 4 pounds to 100 square feet. 

If planted out of pots no precau- 
tions are necessary except not to disturb 
the roots. If planted from flats some 
shading may be needed for a few days. 

8. Sow annuals directly in beds if de- 
sirable and cover seed with fine sand or 
peat. Be sure to thin out so as to leave 
sufficient room for full development. 


The advantages of 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET.”’ Big 
fruit; 








SORE THROAT 


a minutes, after you rub on 
Musterole your throat should begin 
to feel less sore! Continue the treatment 
once every hour for five hours and 
you'll be astonished at the relief. 

This famous blend of oil of mustard, 
camphor, menthol and other ingredi- 
ents brings relief naturally. Musterole 
gets action because it is a “‘counter- 
trritant’’—not just a salve—it pene- 
trates and stimulates blood circulation 
and helps to draw out infection and pain. 
Used by millions for 20 years. Recom- 
mended by doctors and nurses. 

To Mothers—Musterole is also 
made in milder form for babies 
and small children. Ask for Chil- 

dren’s Musterole. 
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Do you get the brand of mer- 
chandise asked for when 
making a purchase? 


Many times merchants do not have 
the brand in stock requested 
by the customer, and a substitution 
is made, causing the farm home- 
maker or her husband considerable 
inconvenience and oftentimes 
actual loss of time and money. 


A better knowledge of brands of 
products will help to overcome 
this substitution practice. 



















3 Many Exclusive 
IMPROVED MODELS features. Built in 
three sizes. World's Pioneer RIC es’ -tor 
mows, cultivates; also 
belt work. Pays for =k ii = 


itself in one season. (>) 

Catalog Free. | 
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Get Low Prices 
on : a Boxes 


and 
Baskets 


Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Bor and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., 





Box 129, New Albany, Ind. 


CONDON’S GIANT “TOMA 









Mo Maker. Large, solid 
excellent canner. To introduce to you our 
Northern Grown | jave Seeds and Plants, we 
will mail you seeds of Condon’s Giant 
Wverboaring Tomato 
and our Big 1988 Catalog. 
of Seeds, Piants, Shrubs 
192 - Page Book tells how, and when to 
plant. Send 2c oe to ‘cover postage. 
Prices Lower Than Ever Before 
CONDON BROS., SEE CDSE 
Rock River V Valley Seed 
BOX 188, OCKFORD,. ILLINOIS 















6 CHERRY TREES, 2 VARIETIES _ _ _ $1.00 
10 APPLE TREES, 5 VARIETIES _ _ _ _ $1.00 
4 BUDDED PLUM, 6 PEACH — $1.00 


All postpaid, healthy well rooted trees Ss. 
Sure to please Send free atalog 


FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Box N, Fairbury, Nebr. 








GROW YOUR BEST GARDEN with Sonder- 
egger’s FREE GARDEN BOOK. All about fruit, 
vegetables, flowers learned in 46 years by an 
seed house. Write 
Beatrice, Neb. 


old-fashioned quality 
Sonderegger, 128 Court Street, 
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). Mulch beds early in June with peat, 
well-rotted manure, or leafmold. 

10. Watch for mildew—dust with sul- 
pnur. 

11. Watch for insect pests. Nicotine 
sulphate with soap is good for green lice. 
Use 1 tablespoonful to 1 gallon of water 

d one ounce of soap. Kill red spider— 

revalent during hot summers—with 
ue, 1 pound dissolved in 1o gallons of 
warm water. 

12. Apply complete commercial fer- 

izer (4-12—4) in July as a top-dressing. 
Water in thoroly. 

13. If water is needed, soak, do not 
sprinkle. 

14. If a mulch is used no cultivation 

needed, otherwise stir soil and remove 
weeds frequently. 

15. Cut off all fading flowers. This will 
prolong bloom. 

16. Do not cut gladiolus, tulips, or 


peonies too close to the base. 


Affidavit Alfalfa Seed 
[| Continued from page 14 | 


Many folks fail to understand the 
difference between affidavit and certified 
ilfalfa seed and to appreciate the fact 
that certified seed has behind it a state 
crop improvement association or a state 
department of agriculture. Either or 
both have carefully and impartially 
traced the history of the field. They 
have also inspected the crop in the field 
for weeds, sweet clover, and variety 
characteristics. They have sealed and 
tagged the cleaned seed with official 
egulation tags. After all, so far as true- 

‘ss to name is concerned, the pedigree 
or history of the seed is the main factor 

determining whether or not a field is 
real Grimm or Cossack. 

No one can go into a field of alfalfa 
and definitely say that it is Grimm, bas- 
ng his opinion on the root system, which 

popularly, but mistake: 'y, thought to 
be characteristically much branched, or 
by observing the variegated blossoms. 
Some alfalfa seed growers, however, who 

ll their seed as affidavit Grimm base 
their claims on the fact that the field has 

ossoms of several different colors. This 
; not necessarily proof that the field is 

ther Grimm or Cossack. 

The farmer who lives where hardy 

falfas, such as the Grimm or Cossack, 

needed would do well to purchase 

ly certified seed, demanding seed in 

iled sacks bearing the proper certified 

es of recognized state authorities. 

\lost of our seedsmen, recognize the fact 
it ‘affidavit seed” is not reliable. 
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Dusty the Pup—“‘All this work for nothing! 
He wont find my beef bones around here’”’ 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written 


I: YOU wish to have rhubarb early, 
place an open barrel over a few plants. 
The barrel must be open on both ends, 
but on cold nights it is well to cover the 
top.—Mrs. W. M., North Dakota. 

* * & 

An iron kettle filled with live coals and 
placed in the cold cellar will take the 
frost out of the air and prevent 
vegetables from chilling.—B. K. 
F., New York. 

* * * 

To open a snow-blocked road 
for the automobile, fasten a plow 
to a sled runner as shown in the 
illustration. On the return trip 
the other track is opened and 
the car can go thru.—A. G. T., 
South Dakota. 





by Our Readers 


correct speed. By cutting strips of old 
inner tube slightly wider than the pulley 
and stretching these over the pulley, the 
speed can be adjusted to just what you 
want. The grippage from the rubber 
will also prevent the belt from slipping. 


—R. S., North Dakota. 


* * *% 



















I: YOU have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the farm 
or home work, saving time, adver- 
tising or selling the products of the 
farm or improving home surround- 
ings, tell us about it. Give all 
necessary details, but be brief. 
Send picture or drawing if possible. 
For each idea published we will 
pay $2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions. — Editors. 














annoying to iron because of their havi: 

been sewed together, rip one curtain off 
and finish it with a band of similar ma 
terial, forming a casing. Then sew snaj 
fasteners to back of heading and ruff 
and also to top of curtain you hay 
ripped off. Cut little openings in the 
casing thru which the rod may be 
slipped. They are much easier 
to iron and when snapped to 

















* & *& 

If the brooder house floor is 
not tight enough to prevent drafts, place 
strips of rolled roofing over the floor. 
These will lie smooth without tacking 
and can be taken up often to be cleaned. 
—Mrs. J. H. B., Missouri. 

* * * 

For hauling manure when there is 
snow on the ground, I take the front 
bob of my bobsled out and put it under 
the front end of the spreader. It pulls 
much easier and eliminates the whip- 
ping of the wagon tongue which bothers 
the team so much in pulling over rough, 
frozen ground.—C. P., Ohio. 

* * * 

If your tractor starts hard in the win- 
ter, drain out the oil at night and keep 
it in a warm place until ready to start in 
the morning. Then it will be warm, the 
tractor will lubricate better, and will be 
easier to start.—R. L., Iowa. 

* * * 

We find this self-closing door as illus- 
trated a very handy one between our 
grain bin and silo room and the cow 
barn. It can be readily 
pushed open with the 





The life of the manure spreader box 
is greatly lengthened by saturating the 
inside with crankcase oil once each 
month.—G. W. T., Iowa. 

% * * 

A simple and easy method of taking 
the frost out of the horses’ bridle bits 
is to immerse them in cold water for a 
moment.—L. A. N., Ohio. 

* * * 

If your car door sticks, keep a candle 
stub in the garage, and rub over the door 
catches when they are hard to open. The 
paraffine does not grease clothes like oil 
and lasts longer.—F. M. C., Llinois. 

* * % 

For feeding silage, green feed, or al- 
falfa hay to poultry we find the rack 
which is shown in the illustration to be 
very practical. It is covered with half- 
inch-mesh chicken wire and is hung 
about four inches from the floor of the 
chicken house.—L. M. S., Kansas. 

To prevent the watering trough from 
freezing and bursting in 
the winter, stand a board 





feed cart and the weight ha? 





attached thru the pulley 
closes it as soon as one 
has gone thru.—E. W. 
Y., Wisconsin. 


* * * 
; We prevent the horses’ | ROPE OR 
feet from balling in the STRAP 
snow by cleaning the 
frogs in the hoofs thoroly 
and rubbing them well 
with soft soap. If this is 
done before the horses 
are taken out on snowy 
days, it will prevent the SELF 
snow from balling on the CLOSING 
hoofs.—W. E., Wiscon DOOR 








PULLEY | upright in the water.— 
- coon N. K. C., Indiana. 
[4 * * & 
| Hl , . 
Lert | When putting glass 


i | substitutes in the win- 
dows of the poultry 
| house and other build- 
TT i ings, we put it on frames, 
fastening the frames in 
to slide back and forth. 
In that way they can be 
readily removed and 
stored next summer.— 
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| D. G., Pennsylvania. 
| “II * * * 
A Pr | . . 
Si Painting screened 
YL Hf porches with aluminum 








sin. nt 


% * * 


A handful of wagon grease smeared on 
the upper part of the hay carrier will 
a nt sparrows from making nests on 

M. L. M., Iowa. 
* * * 

Where small gas engines or electric 
motors with flat pulleys are used, it is 
sometimes difficult to get the required 
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paint is a trick we have 
discovered which has 
been very satisfactory in our home. It 
gives us a clear vision from within, yet 
makes it quite difficult for anyone to 


see into the porch. We have found that 


this type of paint is quite a screen saver, 
also.—H. P., Ohio. 
* * * 
When you find criss-cross curtains 


gether you could not tell that 
they are sewed.—R. E. W., 


6 Pennsylvania. 
ee 


* * * 

If the seats of cane chairs sag 
turn them upside down, wash well with 
soapy water, soaking so as to thorol) 

wet the canes, and in drying they wil 

stiffen to almost, if not quite, their origi 
nal condition.—M. F. Milton. 

* * * 

If children are in the habit of throw 
ing caps, mittens, and coats any place 
on the floor, take a piece of clothesline 
and fasten it along the wall, just high 
enough that the children can reach it 
Then put some clothespins on the line 
for them to use in pinning up their gar 
ments. They think it is fun to hang their 
clothes up like this.—J. K., Wisconsin. 
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To avoid uneven hanging curtains 
always be sure to cut off the selvag 
and sew a hem in its place. For very thin 
fabrics such as dotted swiss, the selvage 
gives a bunglesome edge, but a nic 
hand-turned hem makes it much more 
attractive. This is especially true in ver) 
sheer and flimsy curtains. — Mrs. L. 
H., Iowa. 

% * * 

Grease spots on silk crepe can be re 
moved by dusting with real face pow 
der—not talcum. Let stand a few min 
utes and brush off. If not entirely gone, 
apply a second time.—Mr. C. C., Ili 
nols. 

% # 

I keep a small-sized potato ricer which 
is invaluable in wringing out hot appli- 
cation cloths and towels, as it saves both 
time and the hands. I also use it for 
preparing “soft” dishes for invalids. 
Vegetables such as peas, spinach, aspara 
gus, and the like are put thru it to sepa- 
rate hulls and fibers from the meat of the 
vegetable.—Miss. M. S., S. Dak. 
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RED TOP sales continue 
to inerease beeause — 


Red Top gives guaranteed LENGTH—600 feet 
to the pound, 


Red Top is extra STRONG —Iless breaking, 
less wasted time, less wasted grain. 


Red Top has greater EVENNESS—extra free- 
dom from knots, thick and thin places which 
cause breaks. 


Red Top is specially WOUND — lessens risk 
of tangling. 


Red Topis INSECT REPELLING — because 


of scientific treatment. 


Red Top is MISTAKE-PROOF — the printed 
ball insures correct use. 


e” RED TC 


4 


“prices 


have bee 
reduced: 


New, low prices on Plymouth “Red Top” are now in 
effect for the 1932 harvest! 

Always the economical binder twine, the reduced 
price on “‘Red Top” now makes possible even greater 
savings—in harvesting cost! 

Quality ... strength ... uniformity of “Red Top” 
are unchanged. The finest, selected fibre and 107 years’ 
skill in spinning and winding are in every flawless, 
faultless ball. No snarling ... no tangling ... less 
breaking. “‘Red Top” reduces harvesting delays .. . 
checks insect destruction . . . saves grain waste. 

**Red Top”, remember, is spun 600 feet to the pound 
—not 500 feet. ““Red Top” gives you 20% more length, 
nearly a mile more twine per bale. . . binds nearly 2000 
more bundles per bale than ordinary twines! 

Insist always on Plymouth “*Red Top’’. Look for the 
red top and the name “Plymouth” stamped on every 
ball. 


Ask your dealer about the new low price on Plymouth 
“Red Top.” 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
Makers of Plymouth Rope fer 107 years 


North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, Canada 


PLYMOUTH 


the six-point binder twine 
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. 444 biscuits... 210 gingerbread cupcakes... 444 muffins 





.. 35 loaves of nut-bread ... 444 shortcakes ... an aston- 


ishing demonstration of the economy of this balanced” flour! 


If you went into 35 grocery stores, scattered from 
Maine to California ...if you bought a bag of Pillsbury’s 
Best in each store...if you took the 35 bags home and 
baked over 1600 foods without a failure ...wouldn’t 
you be convinced that Pillsbury’s Best was the most 
economical, satisfactory flour you could use ? 


That's exactly what’s been done. The actual baking was 
done by a leading domestic science school in New York. 
Home recipes and home methods were used. Method 
and results were closely checked by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. There was not one single failure—not one 
food was even a trifle below standard. 


Think of the money you save when you bake without 
failures! One spoiled baking will sometimes cost you 
ten times as much as the flour that caused the failure, in 
wasted shortening, eggs, milk, leavening, fuel, etc.! 


Pillsbury’s exclusive “balancing” formula prevents flour 
irregularities which cause failures. Pillsbury’s Best is 
not made from one single type of wheat, which may vary 
with changed crop conditions. Pillsbury’s Best is made 
from a blend of many different kinds of wheat, carefully 
selected and properly “balanced” for perfect baking. 
Nothing but fresh, sweet wheat is used—no cheap, 
inferior, damaged grain. Protect your family’s health. 
Protect yourself against costly baking failures. Insist on 
Pillsbury’s Best, the “balanced” flour, America’s leading 
family flour for over sixty years. 


This is the pie crust recipe used in the above test: 
14 cups flour ; Lo teaspoon salt 
le cup shortening About 6 tablespoons water 


Sift salt and flour together. Cut in shortening until it is like a coarse 
meal. Cut in water using just enough to have the dough leave the 
bowl in one large lump. The dough should not stick to bowl or 
fingers. 


Dust pastry board with flour and roll just enough paste for one crust 
atatime. Bake at 475° for twelve minutes. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILs CO. 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


PILLSBURYS 


FiLLeseBuUuUA y's 


LISTEN to the music of the Pillsbury Program, each Friday night 
at 9:00 to 9:30, E.S.T., over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 





